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Preface 


The report that we are going to submit to the f^iQnning Commission, Government of India, is on ‘Rural Housing 
and Living Condition of People Settled m Rur^j study’. The study tvas challenging since the 

days of its acceptance by the Corntnission as qj^qq gf ^fucjy fgjr Pradesh, and hence necessary support 
provided by the Commission. I am extremely Qr^f^fuj fg ff^Q Commission for allowing me to pursue this one-year 
long study. 

The study was a challenge becau^Q gf u^Q^y jgjfjgj cQg(jjfjgp^ gg(j circumstances centered on 
marginalization of people settled in rufsl Uttar Pradesh. The study was a challenge because of the complexity of 
the problems of housing and related paremeters 0/7 iMng conditions of people that we encountered in the field. We 
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Executive Summary 


We have examined the role of rural housing for decent standard of living of rural 
population. We covered both houses constructed under Government schemes and houses 
privately constructed in rural areas. This aims at providing a comparative picture of the 
housing programmes, both Government-supported housing and self-initiated housing. 
Government-supported houses have been seen into two categories, houses for the BPL 
households and those for general (non-BPL) households. 

In this study, the term rural housing is used to connote dwelling units plus utility 
services such as approach roads, a water supply system, sewage and garbage disposal 
systems, electricity and fuel, facilities such as markets, health centres etc. We have looked 
into adequacy of living space per person, quality and durability of rural houses in existence, 
for both beneficiary and non-beneficiary households. We have studied the existence of and 
scope for availability of water for multi-purposes, kitchens, toilets, and public space in rural 
housing provisions. We have also explored the mode of payment of aid and aid actually 
received by beneficiary households. 

Objectives of the Study 

The objectives of the study are specifically to examine the following: 

i) the extent to which rural houses provide living space for rural population, 

ii) the quality-cum.-durability of rural houses, 

iii) the reasons why some houses sanctioned under Government Schemes have not 
been started/completed, and why some houses have remained 
unutilized/abandoned/transferred, 

iv) the use of local resources including manpower in construction of rural houses, 
and hence, the scope for productive employment of rural people, 

v) rural housing as providing the base for economic infrastructure in rural region. 

vi) the role of Panchayati Raj Institutions, especially Gram Sabha, in implementation 
of rural housing programme. 

In (i), we have covered minimum necessary civic facilities like sources of supply of 
drinking water, kitchen, toilet etc. In (iv) we have covered public facilities like drainage, roads, 
public water system etc, in the village. 
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Hypotheses 

• Execution of Government-sponsored Rural Housing Schemes and self-financed rural 
houses ensures utilization of local resources, including manpower, and 
simultaneously promotes rural infrastructure; 

• Provision of rural housing. Government-sponsored and self-financed, uplifts the living 
condition and ensures social security of the rural income-poor people; 

• Provision for living space through rural housing schemes may discourage migration of 
rural people; 

• Involvement of rural people though PRIs (Panchayati Raj Institutions) in decisions 
regarding location of rural housing may ensure the success of Rural Housing 
Schemes. 

Methodology 

We have collected data from both the secondary and the primary sources. The study 
tools and major objectives at different levels are shown in Flow Chart 3.1 . 

The sample structure for the study is shown in Flow Chart 3.2. 

The detailed sampling procedure at each level are shown in Flow Chart 3.3. 

The village-wise sample detail of beneficiary and non-beneficiary households are 
shown in Appendix- A, Table-3. 

We have covered 36 Panchayat representatives, eight district level functionaries, and 
sixteen block level functionaries, and 480 households who benefited from different rural 
housing schemes. We have considered Uttar Pradesh by four administrative regions, and 
selected 120 households from each region. We have selected two districts from each region 
and hence selected 60 households from each district. 

For assessing the actual condition and need for housing of the eligible non- 
beneficiary households, we have drawn a sample of 320 such households. We have 
assessed these households by indicators like housing and access to other basic needs, 
poverty, income and occupations, outstanding loans etc. There being four administrative 
regions in U.P., we have drawn sample households by equal size (%)from each region. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

Rural Housing-led fulfillment of basic needs may show the roadmap for giving time 
and space to the asset-less income-poor households to use labour-power in other productive 
areas. The provision of housing as a free gift will enhance the real income of the income-poor 
households by saving the money and labour that would otherwise have been spent on 
housing. Provision of low-cost environment-friendly housing for this section of society will 
maintain their security and identity, and will enable them to have improved human living. 
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(I) Some Facts on Housing and Living Condition 

Literacy: 

> The rate of literacy of the sample beneficiary households is 56.0 per cent. The literacy 
rate of the non-beneficiary households is 50.0 per cent. 

Land: 

> The land distribution is highly skewed for both the beneficiary and the non-beneficiary 
households, 47.0 per cent of the beneficiary households are landless. 49.4 per cent of the 
non-beneficiary households are landless. 

Labour and Income: 

> Most of the beneficiary and non-beneficiary households having small plot of land, earn 
their living mainly from non-agricultural sector, which shows the inadequacy of the 
agriculture sector to provide living for most of the working population from both the 
beneficiary and the non-beneficiary households. 

> 81.0 per cent of the beneficiary households earn annual income below Rs. 30,000.00, 
which is for 91.0 per cent of the non-beneficiary households. Per capita income per 
annum for the beneficiary and the non-beneficiary households are Rs. 3,966.00 and Rs. 

3.160.00 respectively. Average annual household income are Rs. 22,644.00 and Rs. 

16.457.00 for the beneficiary and the non-beneficiary households respectively. 

Public Distribution System: 

> Public Distribution System failed to offer benefits to the sample beneficiary and non- 
beneficiary households. 

Food and Clothing: 

> Basic needs by food and clothing have remained not-fulfilled in case of the bottommost 
sections of both the beneficiary and the non-beneficiary households. 

Migration: 

> Because of unemployment, low wage, and job search, forced migration remains a fact. 

> However, most of the households, beneficiary and non-beneficiary, remain locally 
confined. 

Housing by Estimation and Its Components: 

> 64.4 per cent of the non-beneficiary households have size of land below 200 sq.guj per 
household while 14.0 per cent of the beneficiary households have size of land below 200 
sq.guj per household for construction of houses. 

> 91.0 per cent of the beneficiary households have completed the construction of house 
under schemes and reside in the dwellings units. 

> 88.0 per cent of the non-beneficiary households reside in kaccha houses, while 93.5 per 
cent of the beneficiary households reside in pakka houses. Only 6.7 per cent of the 
houses constructed under lAY have pakka floor. 
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> 80.0 per cent of the beneficiary households have Constructed toilets and 67.0 per cent are 
reportedly using it. This facility v/as found totally absent for the non-beneficiary 
households. 

i 

> Only 12.5 per cent of the beneficiary households were provided smokeless stove under 
housing schemes, of which only 32.0 per cent were found using this facility. 

> The parametric limit (20 sq.mt.) set for the total area under a housing unit was violated in 
construction. 64.0 per cent of the beneficiary households under lAY and 80.0 per cent of 
the beneficiary households under PMGAY had houses constructed below the prescribed 
area norm. 

> 88.0 per cent of the beneficiary households were found satisfied with the house 
constructed under the schemes. Most of the unsatisfied households pointed at 
inadequate aid received. 

> The linkages of the lAY with other social development schemes were found negligible. 

> In 53.0 per cent of the villages, elected women members were not actively playing their 
role as Gram Pradhan, and instead her husband/brother/son were acting on her behalf. 

Cost: 

> On average, the required budget for construction of a dwelling unit was Rs. 26,726.00 for 
the non-beneficiaries. The average cost of construction of residential unit under lAY and 
PMGAY respectively come to be Rs. 27,627.00 and Rs. 23,609.00 in case of full 
construction. 

Commission: 

> In order to take the benefit of the scheme, 51.0 per cent of the beneficiaries had to pay 
commission in some form or the other. Of this, 85.0 per cent paid between Rs. 1,000.00 
and Rs. 5,000.00 as commission per sanctioned residential unit. 

Credit: 

> The sampled villages had a high percentage of households who took loan. 89.0 per cent 
of the beneficiary households had average loan per household of Rs. 9956.00 and 90.3 
per cent of the non-beneficiary households had an average loan of Rs. 14,613.00. 

(11) Problems in Implementation of Rural Housing Schemes 

• Low target fixed for allocation of houses (per Gram Panchayat) 

• Autocracy of Gram Pradhan and selection of households as beneficiaries by 
favouratism/nepotism 

• Role of speed-money/bribe for selection as a beneficiary 

• Delay in sanction and release of money for construction of house 
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® Problems in selection procedure followed by Panchayats, with problems in 
preparation of BPL list, exclusion of poor non-SC households, inclusion of non-poor 
by ‘connections’ and also by political (MPs/ML/^s) pressures. 

> Often low quality-high price construction materials are supplied by the Gram Pradhan to 
the beneficiaries in addition to the fact that this mechanism binds the beneficiaries to the 
Pradhan. 

> Running of dual schemes, namely, full construction and upgradation, creates functional 
problems in selection in the same locality where cases of housing-related vulnerability is 
prominent. 

> Perparation of the list, BPL and APL, by Panchayat and State Supply Department show 
different enlistment and hence creates problems in providing benefits to genuine 
beneficiaries. 

> The perception of failure of the two components, namely, toilet and smokeless stove, 
however, differ as reported by the users and the Government functionaries. 

> In most of the constructed (pakka) houses under schemes, floor remains ‘Kaccha’, that 
shows tradition. None of the beneficiaries and non-beneficiaries suggested in favour of 
pakka floor. 

> ‘Construction of residential house under Schemes’ explains loans taken by most (85.5 per 
cent) of the beneficiary households, which Is not the cause for the non-beneficiary 
households. 

> So far Rural Housing Schemes are delinked from employment generation schemes, like 
SGRY etc. Nor does rural housing so far has led to significant generation of wage- 
employment. 

> We did not find any causal link between provision for housing under schemes (and non- 
schemes) and non-migration. What we found is independent of provision for housing, 
most of the settled population (in villages) remain ‘locally confined’, with limited 
movement/mobility for economic (wage-earning) purposes. Thus, unless housing is 
provided on a larger scale for the settled population, migration-related hypothesis remains 
non-testable. 

> For most of the districts, governance (by response, participation, recording, 
documentation) was found to be very poor so far as implementation of housing schemes 
is concerned. 

Toilet: 

> Toilet as a binding component of rural housing scheme shows a major failure so far as its 
use is concerned. 

> Non-use (and non-construction) of toilet in residential houses is not only because of 
tradition-cum-habit, but also because the households do not like attached toilets in a 
small residential plot of land. 
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> Money sanctioned separately for construction of' toilets is too small to construct toilet 
(private) of reasonable size with soak pit etc. 

Stove: 

> Smokeless stove is a failure, because of tradition-cum-culture of the users. Failure of 
smokeless stove is also because of input-mix (or fuel), which is primitive-traditional. 
Smokeless stove came as a supply-side package component alongwith housing, which 
most of the receivers rejected operationally. 

> Non-use of smokeless stove is because 

(a) Use of available traditional stove-cum-cooking method is more acceptable by being 
easier and hence user-friendly. 

(b) Wrong location of the stove installed. 

(c) Small size and low physical capacity relative to the requirements of the households. 

(d) The fuels (input-mix) in use over the past years are in keeping with on-going model of 
stove. 

(Ill) General Suggestions 
Housing in General: 

Aid has to be enhanced for covering cost of construction of specified size. [Average 
construction cost was reported to be Rs. 27,627.00 and upgradation cost Rs. 18,840.00 
under lAY; the same under PMGAY was Rs. 23,609.00 for full construction and Rs. 
14,624.00 for upgradation]. 

Housing should be made one major component of employment-generating programmes 
in rural U.P., even if SGRY and housing programmes are implemented separately. 
Provision of rural housing as a base for development of infrastructure so far is negligible. 
Hence, long-term planning and programmes for execution are needed to ensure housing- 
based infrastructure in rural U.P. For this, a comprehensive model is needed that has to 
accommodate the following basket for rural U.P.: 

• [Private house, public (women) toilet, private (women) bathroom, public (multiple) 
sources of drinking water, (at least) semi-pakka (public) link roads in villages covering 
all houses to link main (motorable) road, public (usable) water for public use 
(irrigation, cultivation etc.), concrete drainage and sewerage for disposal of4oul water, 
identified location for disposal of solid domestic wastes]. 

• The above basket is to be set in terms of priority, without removing any of the 
minimum required tasks. 

Housing should continue to be provided after identification of village settled population as 
probable beneficiaries by poverty, and not by caste. 

The list of BPL has to be prepared by Panchayat through open meetings of Gram Sabha, 
the list declared in the following open meetings, and displayed in all public places in the 
areas under the concerned Panchayat. 
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^ The BPL list as prepared, thus, will remain valid 'for the next five years within which no 
‘family-breakup related seeking inclusion in list of beneficiaries’ will be allowed. 

In presence of 'free-gift housing’ as under lAY, schemes like CCS is likely to fail. Hence, 
once areas under a particular Panchayat is covered under lAY for a specified period 
based on estimated poverty of households, it should not go to implement any loan-based 
housing schemes like CCS. 

Non-SC/ST households should also be included, if the poverty estimation by 
income/assets/landholding is found to be more vulnerable relative to the SC/ST 
households in a particular Panchayat area. 

Absence of the particular candidate for enlistment at the time of selection of probable 
beneficiaries cannot be a reason for his/her exclusion. It will be Panchayat’s binding 
responsibility to prepare the exhaustive list of alt village settled population, and hence, the 
BPL list prepared by Panchayat has to be inclusive. 

Anybody reporting ‘pressure from above’ (by MPs/MLAs) in selection of beneficiaries has 
to be taken seriously, and action taken to eradicate such pressures by the state. 

Added aid may lead to added money siphoned off by the peoples’ representatives (like 
Gram Pradhan) and often in collusion with public officials. Hence, a five-member vigilance 
committee with one member from concerned Bank, one from State Government, 
concerned Gram Pradhan, one representative from opposition of Gram Panchayat and 
one nominated representative from identified BPL list has to be formed. This committee 
will be a high-powered one to identify and show the problems linked with sanction and 
release of aid, and stop siphoning off. This type of committee may be also formed at block 
and district level. 

In addition to Panchayats, NGOs of proven credibility in the locality may be involved for 
public awareness about toilet, bathroom, water use, sanitation etc. 

If the current BPL survey report remains questionable, there has to be external observers 
in Gram Sabha meetings for open discussion-led identification of the poorer of the poor 
and hence enlistment as beneficiaries. This is needed in view of pending correction of 
existing BPL list, by inclusion of income-poor and exclusion of income-non-poor. 

The construction materials for housing in regions like Bundelkhand has to be different 
from that in East U.P. Hence, training-cum-knowledge (engineering-architectural- 
planning) institutes have to be identified or set up in each district of U.P. for dissemination 
of information on materials-cumrcost of housing., where housing schemes have been 
decided to be implemented. The ‘link catalysts' for this has to be the Panchayat secretary 
and BDO/ADO. 

^ The income-poor (BPL) beneficiary households own (small size) land, but instead of 
being mainly cultivators, ‘non-agricultural labour’ has remained their main occupation. The 
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reason is that these BPL households cannot afford to invest in inputs for cultivation. 
Hence, while providing aid for housing, decision has to be taken to provide minimum 
institutional credit to these beneficiaries so that they can buy/lease-in inputs to stop being 
footloose labour, and use small plot of land productively. To be precise, aid for housing 
has to be linked with ‘credit-linked cultivation’ for his stability. 

Ignorance-cum-illiteracy is a major factor for helplessness of the beneficiaries to the 
extent that the money (aid) sanctioned under Housing Schemes is siphoned off. 
‘Functional literacy’ may be ensured by the local government (financial) institutions by 
display and explanation of Pass Books in Banks, Rs. of denominations, counting etc. This 
may build ‘capacity’ of the beneficiaries. 

^ There is no trade-off between provision for housing and other basic needs. In fact, 
housing provides the platform (space) for realization of other means for life-support. So 
far, ownership over movable durable assets is ' insignificant for the BPL beneficiary 
households. Housing may show the scope for the beneficiary households to have 
productive and consumer assets. 

There has to be competent agency/institute to suggest the types of materials, with cost 
implications, that the beneficiary households may adopt while constructing houses. 

Unless requested, the beneficiaries should be given aid in cash in two equal installments, 
the second installment released to construct roof, doors, and windows, while the first 
installment should be checked in terms of utilization on Initial construction of walls, base, 
floor etc. 

The compulsion of the beneficiary to visit money releasing institution (bank) frequently 
has to stop. The institution has to go to the beneficiary in the concerned locality, and 
inform (written) about the payment of their installment in presence of the Panchayat 
Secretary. 

Housing-related scope for wage-employment remains limited by the use of family labour. 
In absence of alternative employment opportunities, this use of family labour supports 
construction of houses in an optional direction. Informal labour may be converted into 
formal labour only when the scope for wage-employment increases elsewhere. It needs 
linking housing beneficiaries with other employment-generation schemes. 

The fixation of target for districts must be done by the state and fixation for revenue 
villages should be done through the concerned block office for each year. 

The State Government may form an ‘Information Committee’ at block level so that the 
beneficiary and the non-beneficiary households could get Information regarding current 
status of the housing programmes, sanction of projects, payment of Installments, use of 
materials for construction of house, cost of construction, explore other needs for 
improving the living condition. 
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The Vigilance Committee at block/district level should submit its recorded annual 
progress report to the district/state authority so that remedial measures may be taken for 
better implementation of the programme. In addition to this, a strict monitoring system 
should be developed for each block and district in the state. 

The responsibility of the programme must be identified at each level (GP, block, district 
and state). 

After the identification of BPL households, a Master Card may be issued to all identified 
households, in which full details of the family (name, caste, occupation, land size, income, 
BPL number, received government benefits etc.) should be mentioned. Along with this, it 
is necessary to create a Master Register for each Gram Panchayat to cover all revenue 

villages under its jurisdictions. This Master Register has to record all necessary 

\ 

information like BPL/APL households, open meeting of Gram Panchayat, vigilance 
reports, infrastructure facilities, visit report of higher level Government officials, provided 
benefits under different development programmes etc. It should help the planning and 
development of the Gram Panchayat. 

Stove: 

Smokeless stove can not be Imposed from supply side, under existing circumstances 
when the fuel used remains traditional like leaves, cowdung cake, wood, straw etc. 
Female opinion has to be respected and accepted here. 

Toilet: 

Under existing socio-cultural circumstances in U.P., construction of toilet in each 
individual house can not be imposed against the will of the members of the households. 
Construction of attached toilet against will may lead to its non-use (abandonment) or use 
for other purposes (store room etc.). In this context, opinion of female members of the 
household should be taken as the acceptable opinion. 

In case many of the dwelling units do not have attached toilet, general ‘Mass women 
toilet’ has to be constructed in each revenue village, which has to be taken care of by a 
committee formed by users. This toilet has to be constructed in one extreme corner of the 
village, followed by open space with nc habitation. This may be initiated on an 
experimental basis by selection of one Block in a selected District. 

Bathroom: 

^ Housing provision has to encompass provision for bathroom for the female members of 
the households. 

Environment: 

^ The guidance from local credible (engineering-architectural) institutes is needed to 
provide guidelines for constructing climate/environment friendly residential houses. 
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Credit: 

In view of already existing ‘outstanding loan’ of the households that is to be repaid, the 
households may be unwilling to take additional credit for cultivation of the land that they 
own. This may be taken care of by providing agricultural credit at zero per cent rate of 
interest. This has to go in parallel with write off pf outstanding loan on a case-by-case 
basis. The lenders charging exhorbitant rate of Interest may be identified by the 
Panchayat and asked to show how much money did they get back from the borrowers. 
The financial institution (local) and Panchayat should work together to note what minimum 
repayment (of principal and interest) is needed to declare the households debt-free. 

Basic Needs: 

Households in rural U.P. has as members not only human beings, but also domestic 
animals. Housing has to have provision for sheds for domestic animals. Hence, the 
enhanced aid has to cover at least one shed per household beneficiary to accommodate 
domestic animals. 

An integrated development programme (linkages of schemes) is needed for improvement 
of the living condition of the rural poor people. The safe drinking water, basic 
education/literacy, wage/employment, housing, self-employment, pension schemes, 
sanitation and awareness generation programmes may be integrated under one scheme 
and implemented in an integrated manner. 

(IV) Specific Suggestions 

Criteria for Selection of Beneficiaries under Housing Schemes 

a) Shelterlessness 

b) Landlessness 

c) Income-Poverty 

d) SC/ST in BPL 

e) Extreme cases like only women households, households dependent on physically 
challenged adult members, displaced households by war, partition, ethnic conflict, 
physical infrastructure-induced etc. 

Modus Operand! for Execution of Housing Programmes 

a) Selection of househoFds has to be through BPL Survey-cum-open meetings of Gram 
Sabha 

b) Moratorium on number of households for at least five years, after being listed, so that 
there is no further break-up (by marital status, land division etc.) to claim more 
dwelling units. 

c) Formal BPL record has to be prepared by Panchayat and maintained in both 
Panchayat offices and BDO/DRDA offices. 
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Execution of Schemes by Selection of Region-Specific Cases of Full Construction 

and Upgradation 

a) In case a particular area (village) is selected for allocation of houses, it has to exhaust 
first ‘full construction’ cases, rather than implementing twin cases, namely, full 
construction and upgradation simultaneously. 

b) Once in the selected area, full construction cases get exhausted via fulfillment of the 
needs of the beneficiaries, upgradation cases may be launched. 

Components of Housing to be Provided 

a) Based on household size (5 to 6 members), one big room of (20’x10’x10’), with at 
least two windows and two doors; 

b) Floor may be allowed to remain kaccha for cultural reasons; 

c) Roof has to be compulsorily pakka; 

d) There has to be attached bath room (at least for female use); 

e) There has to be community (female)toilet per 50 households preferably maintained by 
Panchayat. 

f) Toilet for private use in individual’s houses should not be imposed by force; 

g) Smokeless stove can not be imposed by force; ’ 

h) Indigenous/traditiona! sources of water (ponds, wells) are to be revived for public use; 
The maintenance has to be done by Panchayats. 

Catalysts/Agents for Execution/Monitoring etc. 

• For Execution 

i) Panchayat, and 

ii) BDO/DRDA/Rural Housing Board 

• For Monitoring and Evaluation 

External Authority/Agency like credible institutions, NGOs, VOs etc. 

Suggestions for ‘Inclusive’ Rural Housing 

a) Time-money-absence-connection’, by different weightage, explain non-inclusion of 
households. Often income-cum-asset poor households are alleged not to be in the 
BPL list, either prepared by Panchayat or by State Supply Department. The strategy 
has to be Inclusive’ and not exclusive. Towards this end, a comprehensive (income- 
cum-asset based) list of households per revenue village has to be prepared by the 
Panchayat through open meetings of Gram Sabha. The list is to be rechecked by 
higher public authority. The listing is not difficult in view of the fact that most of the 
households in rural U.P. remain locally (village) confined (settled) without much 
mobility. Once the list is prepared, it needs execution on a priority basis by selecting 
households from the bottommost, that is, by accepted economic criteria (income- 
asset) in ascending order. The list has to remain operational for a medium period, 
say, five years, within which no selected household will have the right to addltiona] 
‘aid’ by breaking family, or by having new family by marital status. The comprehensive 
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list is not exhaustive in the sense that it must have a flexibility to include mainly 
marginalized households that emerge not by division of existing ones. 

b) To check new marginalization, there is no alternative to implementing employment 
generation schemes and other complementary measures. 

c) To neutralize income-poverty, housing has to be supported by measures to raise real 
income, like provision for ‘free education for rural children upto 10**’ standard’, ‘free 
medical facilities in PHCs’, ‘subsidized food through PDS’ etc. Housing, so far, has 
failed to ensure these life-support measures for rural poor. 

d) There can not be any strict ratio of beneficiaries as SC and non-SC. It depends on 
number and percentage of SC BPL households in village total households, and as per 
cent of all BPL households in the village. Only when BPL SC households in a 
selected village exceed 50.0 per cent of total BPL households in the village, the SC 
BPL households should have entitlement to 50.0 per cent of all listed beneficiary 
households. The precise basis of being selected as beneficiary, thus, is BPL first, and 
then SC. 

e) Housing often raises dependency, and hence, reinforces vulnerability of the rural 
poor, it may be checked by linking provision for housing with employment-cum- 
development programmes. 

f) The post of Gram Pradhan has to be a paid post with imposition of vigilance on 
him/her on the issue of corruption. 

g) Housing ‘under construction’ for a long period (or abandoned) has to be enquired into 
by Panchayat/Block, and based on case-to-case examination, has to be solved. 

h) We suggest a separate ‘Rural Housing Board’ for U.P., with one board for each 
district to work under the State Board where the housing scheme is implemented. 
This ‘State Rural Housing Board’ has to have at least five members, with at least one 
member from the Planning Commission, GOl. 

i) The ‘State Rural Housing Board’, thus, set up will have to work in collaboration with 
State Planning Board, State Supply Department, and other Public Institutions that the 
Government of U.P. may feel needed for proper implementation of the housing 
schemes. 

(V) Model for Rural Housing: Suggestions 

a) There has to be no imposition of any specific model/structure for housing to be owned 
and used by the households other than imposing binding condition by size (area of 
building) and cost. 

b) The model/structure (rectangular, hut-type, cottage-type etc.) is to be planned by the 
beneficiary herself/himself unless she/he asks for any model from the concerned 
authority (Panchayat, BDO, Housing Board etc.). 

c) The decision to use materials has to be left to the beneficiary. It may be bamboo, 
wood, concrete slabs, boulders, bricks, depending on her/his information/judgment on 
the usability-cum-durability of the residential house. In this context, the local credible 
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government and non-government institutions have to be approachable for the 
beneficiary households towards housing design, cost, and other relevant information 
free of cost. 

d) The Panchayat/BDO/DRDA/Rural Housing Board should display in each revenue 
village one ‘model house’ for each of the beneficiary households, who can learn by 
observation the design, materials used etc. while going to construct their own 
residential building. The ‘model house’ may be used as a ‘community centre’ in the 
village that may cater to the needs like ‘community library’, ‘health club’ etc. 

e) The construction period has to be for a maximum period of three months, preferably 
during April-June, as decided by the concerned beneficiary household with guidance 
from competent local credible authority/institution, followed by monsoon (July- 
September), so that the feedback is received after six months of completion on the 
durability of the constructed house. 

f) There has to be no use of contractors for construction and supervision. Guidance, 
while the house is under construction, if required by the beneficiary household, has to 
come from the Panchayat/local credible organization etc. 

We have shown (1) standard design of residential house for consideration for each 
beneficiary household, with estimated cost, and (II) Model Construction (for display and 
learning) in each Gram Panchayat in chapter-7. 
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Ch/Apter One 


Housing And Living Of People 


1,1 Housing: A Basic Need 

A need is felt as basic when its absence endangers the very survival of the individual. 
The physical expression of any need is a usable product or service. Naturally, such needs 
include food first and then shelter. While consumption of food protects the biological existence 
of the individual, shelter protects him from adverse nature and fear associated with both 
controllable and apparently uncontrollable forces external to the individual concerned. These 
forces include fire, cyclone, rain, flood, adverse weather, termites etc. Ownership/possession 
of a house also ensures the identity, self-esteem, and privacy of the individual and scope for 
participation in society. Housing accommodates family life, the address, and the scope for 
participation in social and cultural life. 

We see housing as one of the major components of basic needs that offer the 
individuals and families the privacy, and security for living. The protection of individuals and 
families is dependent directly on the type of shelter they have. The creativity and competence 
of individuals is dependent directly on where they are, that is, where do they live. Participation 
in social festivals, cultural programmes organized by individuals/communities also depends 
on the durable existence of the individuals/families in houses. The sense of social identity of 
individuals is linked very much with the kind of location-cum-addresses the individuals have. 
All these aspects are essentially components of decent conditions of human living. Thus, we 
will see rural housing as a major component of basic needs of human life. 

The basic questions related to what is rural have been explained elsewhere (Hodge 
and Whitby, 1981, p. 4-5). It may be characterized by existence and functioning of local 
governments, it may be by size of human settlements, it may be by indicators like 
occupational structure, landholding etc. There may also be functional categories of villages 
like those that are linked more with urban areas, those that are linked only with sub-urban 
areas, that is intermediate, and those that are extremely rural. 

The term 'rural housing' is used to connote dwelling units plus utility services such as 
approach roads, a water supply system, sewage and garbage disposal systems, electricity 
and fuel, facilities such as markets, health centers etc. In the literature on housing, the 
distinction between 'push' and 'puli' factors are known. Push factors work when the rural 
population has tow landholding per capita as a productive asset, low productivity, and hence 
suffer from income-poverty. Pull factors work when social and economic opportunities in 
urban life attract population from the countryside (Wakely, Schmetzer, and Mumtaz, 1976, p. 
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3). Some of the push factors may also be there in rural region conspicuous by their absence, 
which we see as present in the urban region, e.g, health care and education. At a point, thus, 
the distinction between pull and push factors becomes blurred. 

It may not be that all the facilities associated with rural housing can be ensured in one 
stroke. However, the minimum necessary investment in housing can improve the living and 
working conditions of low-income households, increase employment in housing-related public 
works, and stimulate the development of other sectors of the economy. This occurs both by 
increasing the demand of their products and by improving the productivity of the work force 
(UN, 1978, p. 33). 

1.2 Housing: The Concept and the Components 

Rather than trying to define 'housing', we describe it by the services 'housing' is 
supposed to provide. It is a universal proposition that 'housing' provides services, but the kind 
of services may vary, depending on ownership of houses by income-rich and income-poor, in 
rich and poor countries, in varied locations and circumstances. As such, by services taken as 
indices to describe housing, housing remains a heterogeneous product. 

The UN Habitat Conference, 1976, focused on the inextricability of housing from the 
environment. This 'environment' includes both the natural and man-made facilities and 
obstructions around people, like water supply, waste disposal facilities etc (Burns and 
Grebler, 1977, p. 15-16). In our analysis, housing accommodates family that survives as a 
biological unit and protects itself against various climatic conditions and adverse 
circumstances. We take housing as the central location of human life and human settlements. 

The corollaries that follow from the above description include by their location in the 
village, living rooms with privacy, indoor cooking facilities, storage facilities, private sanitation, 
public sanitation, bathing facilities with privacy, open space adjoining dwelling units for 
recreation and public meetings, schools and health centers etc. 

1.3 Housing as a Physical Space 

Housing as a physical space may have both narrow and broad versions. The narrow 
version concentrates on the dwelling unit of the household/family with facilities for living 
available within the boundary of the dwelling unit. The broad version sets the dwelling unit in 
the context of neighbouring dwelling units, the human and ecological environment adjoining 
the space for living of any particular family. This environment, in the context of our analysis, is 
bounded by a narrow geographic space. We consider the village as the bottommost unit for 
selection of this geographic space. We follow the broader version of housing as a physical 
space. 

The ILO Conference, 1953, resolved that 'adequate housing accommodations and 
related facilities are one of the essentials of a good life, one of the fundamental requirements 
of an efficient, satisfied labour force, and one of the foundations of satisfactory community life' 
(Burns and Grebler, 1977, p. 100). The General Assembly adopted the Declaration of the 
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International Development Strategy for the Second UN Development Decade in 1970. The 
Declaration advised the developing countries to 'take steps to provide improved housing and 
related community facilities in both the urban and rural areas especially for low-income 
groups' (Burns and Grebler, 1977, p. 100-101). Habitat II Conference, 1996, of the UN 
recognized housing or adequate shelter as a universal human right, '..the right to housing 
goes beyond the right to a roof over one's head, it includes access to the systems essential to 
a healthy home: safe water and sanitation, waste disposal, modern energy, transport and 
proximity to social services' (UNDP, 1998, p. 89). 

1.4 Housing as an Accommodation: Physical, Social, and 
Psychological 

In outward appearance, housing is a homogeneous service provided by a physical 
space. In essence, housing is much more than a physical space and is anything but 
homogeneous. For the asset-cum-income-poor, it is a shelter for survival of the family. For the 
destitute, it is a shelter at least for the night. For the people employed in some stable 
occupations and the middle income groups, it is a space for living in comfort. For the income- 
rich, it is a luxury that demonstrates more than it accommodates the family. For rural houses, 
it is almost always boundaryless, while for the urban houses it is accompanied by boundaries 
circumscribing the residential plot of land. For city slums, the houses are boundaryless. There 
seems to be more social accommodation in case of rural houses relative to urban houses. 
Housing has not only social attachment, but also psychological attachment. The latter 
involves not only a relation between the neighbours within the bigger boundary, particularly in 
the rural areas, but also an attachment with local culture, language, rituals, belief, traditions. 
In a word, all the visible and invisible practices that bind the local people are centered on the 
living or the housing of the people around whom those practices revolve. 

An individual unsettled by compulsion for absence of any stable address can not 
express himself. The implication is need for housing. This also implies a mode of living 
whereby people can participate in decision-making that affects their lives. Housing as a 
durable, if not permanent, mode of living ensures not only the safety of the people but also a 
method whereby people exercise their power in processes of decision-making. Provision of 
housing also checks demobilization of people in the society. In other words, a strong bondage 
that houses ensure among families/households bonds the whole neighbourhood. Extension of 
the bondage of a particular neighbourhood bonds all the adjoining areas/neighbourhoods. 
This is where the relevance of housing as a promoter of social expression of individuals 
comes in. 

Rural areas have their natural formations. These formations include cooperation and 
collective spirit, occasional conflicts and its resolution at the local level. Attempts at 
urbanization, either through government intervention by extension of service sector-cum 
financial institutions, and/or extension of urban/city/metropolitan areas that grab the existing 
rural areas, lead to injection of non-easily resolvable conflicts. With intervention by the 
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government for poverty alleviation, the scenario has changed towards dependence on 
external finance and other supports. The consequences in the mindset of rural people from 
autocentric development to dependent development have also percolated to the housing 
sector. Thus, though housing remained historically the individual's responsibility for the family 
or peoples' activity at the collective level, it has changed of late by being more of dependency 
on government intervention. The landlessness/joblessness/incomelessness make this 
dependency for shelter more acute. 

1.4.1 Housing Condition in India and UP : Census 2001 and NSSO, 1999 

Food, clothing and shelter are the most essential physical requirements of people. 
Housing is one of these basic needs. The Census of India provides detailed information about 
the housing condition of India and the state of UP. The National Sample Survey Organization 
(NSSO) Report, 1999 also provides information regarding housing condition in India and U.P. 

1 .4.1 .1 Census 2001 : A Review on Housing 

For rural U.P., of total number of houses, as high as 71.3 per cent are meant for 
residential purposes following Census 2001 data. Total occupied houses came to be 97.2 per 
cent for rural U.P. This is similar with the houses for whole of U.P. occupied as residential 
purposes and totally occupied houses, for the latter these being 70.4 per cent and 96.2 per 
cent. The non-residential purposes include shop/office, school/college, hotel/lodge/guest 
house, hospital/dispensary, factory/workshop, place of worship etc. For rural India the similar 
pattern of ownership, respectively for residential and non-residential purposes as for rural 
U.P., hold good. The corresponding figures for houses used as residential purposes and 
totally occupied houses for whole of India are similar to those for rural India. 

In general, houses for residential purposes for rural U.P., rural India, whole of India 
and whole of U.P. show a percentage for each marginally less than three-fourth of total 
houses, following Census data (Table-1.1). 

Table -1.1 

Classification of Houses Based on Uses ; U.P. and India 


Houses by Uses 

1 Uttar Pradesh 

I India | 

1 Rural 

1 Total 

I Rural 

1 Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 


Residence 

19384400 

71.3 

24156869 

70.4 

129052642 

72.7 

179275605 


Residence-cum-other. Use 

877311 



■EB 





Shop/Office 


■EE 

1610819 

4.7 




IK! 

School/College 





1229122 

0.7 

1502353 

0.6 

Hotel/Lodge/Guest House 

17874 

0.1 

■BiES 

0.1 


0.2 


0.2 



0.2 





603897 

0.2 

Factory/ Workshop 

103803 

0.4 

188748 

0.6 

986629 

0.6 

2210912 

0.9 

Place of Worship 

218851 

0.8 

265270 

0.8 



2398650 

1.0 

Other Non-Residence 

4959033 

18.3 

5312388 

15.5 

22706648 



WKm\ 

Total Occupied Houses 

26417986 

97.2 

32993035 

96.2 

168178341 

94.7 

233284677 

93.7| 

Abandoned Houses 


2.8 

1308420 

3.8 

9359172 

5.3 

15811192 


Total No. of Houses 

27178983 

100.0 

34301455 

100.0 

177537513 

100.0 

249095869 

100.01 


Source: Census of India, 2001 Series I, P. 87. 
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Of the total houses that households occupy for residential purposes in rural U.P., 42.4 
per cent are identified as good, 51.2 per cent are livable, and 6.4 per cent are dilapidated, 
following Census data. Of the total houses occupied by households for both residential-cum- 
non-residential purposes in rural India, the percentages are respectively 42.04, 53.39, and 
4.55 for good, livable and dilapidated conditions. These percentages of houses identified as 
good, livable and dilapidated for rural India for residence and residence-cum-other uses are 
44.83, 48.92, and 6.23 respectively. The percentages for houses for both residential and non- 
residential purposes for rural India are 44.8 per cent, 48.9 per cent, and 6.2 per cent 
respectively. Of total residential houses occupied by SCs, the houses in good condition is 
3.86 per cent and the houses in dilapidated condition is 7.16 per cent. The rest houses are 
livable. Of all houses occupied by SC households in U.P., the percentage for good, livable, 
and dilapidated houses are respectively 2.2 per cent, 28.2 per cent, and 33.0 per cent of all 
good, livable, and dilapidated owned by households in U.P. The Census data show most of 
the houses as livable, for rural U.P. and rural India and across categories like SC and ST 
(Table-1.2). 


Table -1.2 

Distribution of Houses by Conditions: U.P. and India 


Types of 
House 

Condition 
of Houses 

1 Uttar Pradesh 

1 India 

SC 

ST 

Rural 

Total 

SC 

ST 

Rural 

Total 

Residence 

Good 

243007 

_{9,7) 

118388 

(95.3) 

8362288 

(95.6) 

11018118 

(95.1) 

14760844 

(97.8) 

6194756 

(94.9) 

59477627 

(95.9) 

92813201 

(96.2) 

Livable 

3409035 

(97.0) 

161715 

(95.4) 

10087892 

(95.7) 

12072967 

(95.6) 

17250464 

(97.1) 

9900878 

(93.2) 

64448782 

(95.2) 

81139219 

(95.5) 

Dilapidated 

450522 

(97.6) 

20803 

(97.1) 

1268675 

(97.0) 

1500780 

(96.9) 

2820223 

(97.7) 

1026946 

(96.4) 

8346524 

(96.8) 

10223387 

(96.9) 

Total 

6289564 

(97.2) 

300906 

(95.5) 

19718855 

(95.8) 

24591865 

(95.5) 

34831531 

(97.4) 

17122580 

(94.0) 

132272933 

(95.7) 

184175807 

(95.9) 

Residence- 
cum other 
Use 

Good 

64718 

(2.6) 






2522255 

(4.1) 

3633584 

(3.8) 

Livable 

105875 

(3.0) 

7853 

(4.6) 

448011 

(4.3) 

554900 

(4.4) 

513625 

(2.9) 

721597 

(6.8) 

3202972 

(4.7) 

3825098 

(4.5) 

Dilapidated 

10873 

(2.4) 

612 

(2.9) 

39468 

(3.0) 

47428 

(3.1) 

67145 

(2.3) 

38808 

(3.6) 

273399 

(3.2) 

329446 

1 (3--I) 

Total 

181466 

(2.8) 

14328 

(4,5) 

871219 

(4.2) 

1168736 

(4.5) 





Total 

Good 

2494725 

(100.0) 

124251 

(100.0) 

8746028 

(100.0) 

11584526 

(100.0) 

15098886 

(100.0) 

6526509 

(100.0) 

61999882 

(100.0) 

96446785 

(100.0) 

Livable 

3514910 

(100.0) 

169568 

(100.0) 

10535903 

(100.0) 

12627867 

(100.0) 

17764089 

(100.0) 

10622475 

(100.0) 

67651754 

(100.0) 

84964317 

(100.0) 

Dilapidated 

461395 

(100.0) 

21415 

(100.0) 

1308143 

(100.0) 

1548208 

(100.0) 

2887368 

(100.0) 

1065754 

(100.0) 

8619923 

(100.0) 

10552833 

(100.0) 


fotal 

6471030 

(100.0) 

315234 

(100.0) 

20590074 

(100.0) 

25760601 

(100.0) 

35750343 

(100.0) 

18214738 

(100.0) 

138271559 

(100.0) 

191963935 

(100.0) 


Source: Census of India, 2001 Series I, P. 105. 


The condition of houses shows that of total residential houses in rural U.P., 42.4 per 
cent are good, 51.2 per cent are livable and 6.4 per cent are dilapidated. Of total houses, 
residential and residential-cum-other uses, in U.P., 42.5 percent are good, 51.2 per cent are 
livable and 6.3 per cent are dilapidated. Thus, there is symmetry in distribution of houses in 
terms of living conditions in houses, as per lived by households in U.P. The corresponding 
figures for rural India are 45.0 per cent, 48.7 per cent, and 6,3 per cent, for residential houses. 
The figures for rural U.P. and rural India, thus, show similarity by condition of residential 
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houses (Tabie-1.3). The ownership of houses by number of rooms is given in Appendix-A, 
Table-1. 


Table -1.3 

Distribution of Houses Used as Residence and Residence-cum-Other Uses by their 

Conditions: U.P. and India 


Types of 

Condition 

[ Uttar Pradesh 

1 India 

Houses 

of Houses 

I Rural 

1 Total 

1 Rural 

1 Total 1 



No. 

1 % 

No. 


No. 

% 

1 No. 

r%n 

Residence 

Good 

8217143 

mtm 

10819141 

■Bl 

58103318 

ibieei 




Livable 

9920598 

■be 

11863475 

■Bn 

62808512 

! 48.7 

79004784 

44.1 


Dilapidated 

1246659 

6.4 

1474253 

6-1 

8140812 


9974908 

5-6 


Total 

19384400 

■BE 

24156869 

100.0 

129052642 

100.0 

179275605 


Residence- 

Good 

383740 

■■B 

566408 





■■■ 

cum other 

Livable 

448011 

51-4 

554900 

47.5 

3202972 



■■0 

Use 

Dilapidated 

39468 

HHB 

47428 

4.0 



329446 

IHEE 


Total 

871219 

100.0 

1168736 

100.0 

5998626 

100.0 

7788128 

100.0 

Total 

Good 

8600883 

42.5 

11385549 

45.0 

60625573 

45.0 

93929497 

50.2 


Livable 

10368609 

51.2 

12418375 

49.0 

66011484 

48.9 

82829882 

44.3 


Dilapidated 

1286127 

6.3 

1521681 

6.0 

8414211 

6.1 

10304354 

5.5 

I 

Total 

20255619 

100.0 

25325605 

100.0 

135051268 

100.0 

187063733 

100.0 


Note: The table excludes houses occupied by the institutional households for which data on condition of houses 


were not collected. 

Source: Census of India, 2001 Series I, P. 97. 


One can understood the quality and durability of residential houses by the type of 
roof. One-third of the houses in rural U.P. have roof made of grass, thatch, bamboo, wood, 
and mud following Census data. One-fifth of the houses in rural U.P. have roof made of tiles 
(khaprail): one-fourth of the houses have roof made of bricks; 7.0 per cent have concrete roof 
and 10.7 per cent have stone-made roof. The substance or material used for construction of 
roof also depends on the nature and pattern of the whole house including walls, floor etc. The 
grass-thatch-bamboo made roof for rural U.P. is a practice much more than that for rural 
India. For rural India, tiles (khaprail) is used more for roof construction relative to that for rural 
U.P. and also relative to other materials for roof construction. For rural U.P., bricks as a 
material for roof construction is used much more than that for rural India (Table-1.4). 

Table -1.4 

Distribution of Households Living in Houses by Main Materials of Roof: U.P. and India 


Types of Roof 

1 Uttar Pradesh 

1 India | 

SC 

ST 

Rural 

Total 

SC 

ST 

Rural 

Total 

Grass, Thatch. Wood, 
Bamboo, Mud etc. 

2347379 

(36.3) 

86843 

(27.5) 

6926720 

(33.6) 

7496686 

(29.2) 

10512692 

(2M]_ 

4640517 

(25.5) 

38343957 

(27.7) 

42086828 

(21-9) 

Plastic/Pollthene 

32040 

(0.5) 

3904 

(1.2) 

71048 

(0.3) 

103663 

(0.4) 


— 


916700 

(0.5) 

Tiles (Khaprail) 

1514167 

(23.4) 

50093 

(15.9) 

4529537 

(22.0) 

4868122 

(18.9) 

11247402 

(31.5) 

9106926 

(50.0) 

51932746 

(37.5) 

62505875 

(32.6) 

Slate 

35027 

(0.5) 

3853 

(1.2) 

101820 

(0.5) 

159526 

(0.6) 

407347 

(1.1) 

105357 

(0.6) 

1479048 

(1.1) 

1808958 

(0.9) 

G.l. Metal/Asbestos 

Sheet 

47891 

(0.7) 

6646 

(2.1) 

125439 

(0.6) 

240985 

(0.9) 

4003921 

(11.2) 

2322661 

(12.8) 

13609736 

(9.8) 

22265714 

(11.6) 

Bricks 




nMI 

2047031 

(5.7) 

141979 

(0.8) 

7684707 

(5.6) 

10695651 

(5.6) 

stone 

667462 

(10.3) 

40470 

(12.8) 

2210604 

(10.7) 

2937771 

(11.4) 

2401110 

(6.7) 

522450 

(2.9) 

8645968 

(6-3) 

12516545 

(6.5) 

Concrete 

444131 

(6.9) 

34846 

(11.2) 

1439820 

(7.0) 

2731747 

(10.6) 

4696995 

(13.1) 

1114500 

(6.0) 

15192513 

(11.0) 

37984702 

(19.8) 


Contd... 
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Types of Roof 

Uttar Pradesh 

India j 

sc 

ST 

Rural 

Total 

SC 

ST 


Total 

Any other Materials 

17258 

(0.3) 

1181 

(0.4) 

58693 

(0.4) 

81105 

(0.3) 

184555 

(0.6) 

163764 

(0.9) 

877121 

(0.6) 

1182962 

(0.6) 

Total 

6471030 

(100.0) 

315234 

(100.0) 

20590074 

(100.0) 

25760601 

(100.0) 

35750343 

(100.0) 

18214738 

(100.0) 

138271559 

(100.0) 

191963935 

(100.0) 


Note: The table excludes houses occupied by the institutional households for which data on condition of houses 


were not collected. 

Source: Census of India. 2001 Series I, P. 139. 


For rural UP. one^third of the households have number of rooms six to eight per 
household in their residential houses. One-fourth of the households have, on average, 
number of rooms nine and above. Thus, nearly 60.0 per cent of the households have rooms 
in their residential houses more than six following Census data. In U.P. as high as 36.2 per 
cent of ail SC households have number of rooms six to eight and 17.7 per cent have nine 
rooms and above. It means, 53.9 per cent of all SC households have, in their residential 
houses, number of rooms more than six. For ST households, it is for 55.2 per cent of all ST 
households. This is quite impressive by number of rooms. It needs to be seen what is the size 
(by square and cubic meter) of each room, the quality of and furniture in the rooms, the 
livability in the rooms by windows and doors for air and light etc. 

For rural India, households having rooms nine and more in their residential houses, is 
a little more than one-tenth; less than one-third of the households have rooms six to eight in 
their residential houses. The SC households for India as a whole having number of rooms six 
and more is 39.5, and for ST, it is 39.7. Rural U.P., thus, is ahead of rural India if number of 
rooms, six and more, in residential houses of households is any indicator of living condition of 
the dwellers (Table-1.5). 


Table -1.5 

Distribution of Households by Number of Rooms in Dwelling Units: U.P. and India 


Number of 
Rooms 

Uttar Pradesh 

India 

I SC 

ST 

Rural 

Total 

SC 

ST 

Rural 

Total 



9906 

(3.1) 

591281 
_(2,9). 

744659 
(2.9) 

1303144 

(3.6) 

633576 

(3.5) 

4809179 
(3.5) 

6821456 

(3.6) 



21310 

(6.8) 

1283384 

_{ 6 , 2 ) 

1563143 

(6.1) 

3154767 

(8.8) 

1641339 

{9.0)_ 

11294305 

(8.2) 

15716184 

(8-2) 

Three 

530679 

(8.2) 

23765 

(7.0) 

1396067 

(6.8) 

1773588 

(6.9) 

3989769 

(11.3) 

2098273 

(11.5) 

14443153 
(10.4) . 

21274978 

(11.1) 

Four 

775568 

(12.0) 

38917 

(12.3) 

2191033 

(10.6) 

2910003 
(11.3)... . 

6329853 

(17.7) 

3186328 

(17.6) 

24484653 

(17.7) 

36523918 

(19.0) 

Five 

969922 

(15.0) 

47333 

(15.0) 

2878600 

(14.0) 

3719536 

(14.4) 

6851934 

(19.2) 

3414717 

(18.7) 

25553793 

.(18.5) 

35878776 

(18.7) 

Six to Eight 

2346366 

(36.2) 

108589 

(34.4) 

7373395 

(35.8) 

9123085 

(35.4) 

10653234 

(29.8) 

5544310 

(30.4) 

40872887 

(29.6) 

53966544 

(28.1) 

Nine & 

Above 

1145922 

(17.7) 

65414 

(20.8) 

4876314 

(23.7) 

5926587 

(23.0) 

3464642 

(9.7) 

1694159 

(9.3) 

16813649 

(12.1) 

21782079 

(11.3) 

Total 

6471030 

(100.0) 

315234 

(100.0) 

20590074 

(100.0) 

25760601 

(100.0) 

35750343 

(100.0) 

18214738 

(100.0) 

138271559 

(100.0) 

191963935 

(100.0) 


Source: Census of India, 2001 Series I, P. 181. 


Following Census 2001, one-fifth of the households in rural U.P. have bathrooms in 
their residential houses. As high as 80.8 per cent of the households in rural U.P. have no 
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latrines. Of the available latrines, nearly half is pit latrine. For 35.0 per cent of the residential 
houses in rural U.P., there is no drainage; and for 59.7 per cent of the houses, there is open 
drainage. The insanitation problems, thus, remain for settled population in rural U.P. The 
percentage of households in rural U.P. having bathrooms in their houses is much more than 
that for rural India. For the former, it is 19.9 per cent, for the latter it is 2.3 per cent. For the 
whole of U.P., however, percentage of houses having bathrooms (28.7 per cent) is less than 
that for all India (36.1 per cent). 


The percentage of households for rural U.P. having no drainage facility (35.0 per 
cent) is much higher than that for rural India (6.6 per cent). However, for all India this non- 
existence of drainage facility for discharge of wastewater by households (53.6 per cent) is 
much higher than that for U.P. as a whole (29.5 per cent). For most of the households, it is 
open drainage by rural region and for social categories (TabIe-1.6). The distribution of 
households by sources of drinking water is given in Appendix-A, Table-2. 

Table -1.6 

Distribution of Households by Availability of Bathroom, Type of Latrine Within the 
House and Type of Drainage Connectivity for Wastewater Outlet: U.P. & India 


Particulars 

1 Uttar Pradesh 

{ India 

1 SC 

1 ST 

HQSESHI 

1 Total 

1 SC 

1 ST 

1 Rural 

I Total 


KM 

mH 



■gHuajia 

mSmm 

Kil^Siia 


Type of 
Latrines 

Pit 

Latrine 

543123 

(8.4) 

47806 

(15.2) 

1716646 

(8.3) 

2651088 

(10.3) 

3490086 

(9.8) 

1468265 

(8.1) 

14236297 

(1.0) 

22076486 

(11.5) 

Water 

Closet 

195151 

(3.0) 

29806 

(9.5) 

401200 

(1.9) 

2054535 

(8.0) 

3156476 

(8.8) 

1020513 

(5.6) 

9837054 

(0.7) 

34598446 

(18.0) 

Other 

Latrine 

483883 

(7.5) 

61624 

(19.5) 

1840724 

(8.9) 

3389803 

(13.2) 

1823041 

(5.1) 

615101 

(3.4) 

6231008 

(0.5) 

13210867 

(6.9) 

No 

Latrine 

5248873 

(81.1) 

175998 

(55.8) 

16631504 

(80.8) 

17665175 

(68.6) 

27280740 

(76.3) 

15110859 

(83.0) 

107967200 

(7.8) 

122078136 

(63.6) 

Type of 

Connectivity 

for 

Wastewater 

Outlet 

Closed 

Drainage 

332124 

(5.1) 

46836 

(14.9) 

1088618 

(5.3) 

2456926 

(9.5) 

2523402 

(7.1) 

819915 

(4.5) 

5402679 

(0.4) 

23925761 

(12.5) 

Open 

Drainage 

3844504 

(59.4) 

192730 
. (61.3) . 

12292397 

(59.7)_ 

15700507 

(60.9) 

12809963 

(35.8) 

3154582 

(17.3) 

41857772 
(.3.0) _ ... 

65142354 

(33.9) 

No 

Drainage 

2294402 

(35.5) 

75668 

(24.0) 

7209059 

(35.0) 

7603168 

(29.5) 

20416978 

(57.1) 

14240241 

(78.2) 

91011108 

(6.6) 

102895820 

(53.6) 

Total Households 

6471030 

(100.0) 

315234 

(100.0) 

20590074 

(100.0) 

25760601 

(100.0) 

35750343 

(100.0) 

18214738 

(100.0) 

1382271559 

(100.0) 

191963935 

(100.0) 


Source: Census of India, 2001 Series I, P. 341. 


Following Census data, 47.4 per cent of the households in rural U.P. have separate 
kitchens in their residential houses, which is 59.4 per cent for rural India. Firewood is used as 
fuel for cooking by as high as 47.7 per cent of the households in rural U.P., which is 64.1 per 
cent for rural India. Another 16.2 per cent of the households in rural U.P. use crop residue 
(straw, leaves etc.) as fuel for cooking, which is 13.1 per cent for rural India. As high as 32.4 
per cent of the rural households in U.P. use cow dung cake as fuel for cooking which is 12.8 
per cent for the households in rural India. Use of biogas, coal and electricity for cooking is a 
rare phenomenon for the households in both rural U.P. and rural India. Gas (LPG) is used by 
45.0 per cent of households in rural U.P., which is 5.7 per cent for rural India. Cowdung cake 
as a major fuel for U.P. (27.3 per cent of households using) is much higher than that for India. 
The gap between rural U.P. and rural India is large so far as use of cawdung cake as fuel is 
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concerned. Use of crop residue for U.P. and rural U.P. is also higher relative to India and rural 
India. The SC households using alternative means of fuel in U.P. is similar to those used in 
rural India. Electricity is very rarely used as a fuel for cooking purposes for rural U.P. and rural 
India, whole of U.P. and whole of India, and by categories like SCs and STs (Table-1.7). 

Table -1.7 

Distribution of Households by Availability of Kitchen and Types of Fuel Used for 

Cooking: U.P. and India 


Types of Fuel 

1 Uttar Pradesh 

1 India 

SC 

ST 

Rural 

Total 

SC 

ST 

Rural 

Total 

Firewooid 

3061376 
_ (47.3) 

133092 

(42.2) 

9828984 

(47.7) 

11401917 

(44.3) 

20059791 

(56.1) 

1435611 

(7.9) 

88635032 

(64.1) 

100842651 

(52.5) 

Crop residue 

1029463 

(15.9) 

43675 

(13.9) 

3334664 

(16.2) 

3541376 

(13.7) 

4688987 

(13.1) 

1238285 

(6.8) 

18115410 

(13.1) 

19254851 

(10.0) 

Cow-dung 

Cake 

1948148 

(30.1) 

61400 

(19.5) 

6663234 

(32.4) 

7043989 

(27.3) 

4849466 

(13.6) 

576496 

(3.2) 

17694317 

(12.8) 

18758885 

(9.8) 

Coal/Lignite 

Charcoal 

31891 

(0.5) 

3304 

(1.0) 

19643 

(0.1) 

99898 

(0.4) 

749142 

(2.1) 

250071 

(1.4) 

1475498 

(1.1) 

3932730 

(2.0) 

Kerosene 

90528 

(1.4) 

15682 

(5.0) 

98862 

(0.5) 

587795 

(2.3) 

2025671 

(5.7) 

601779 

(3.3) 

2240227 

(1.6) 

12528916 

(6.5) 

LPG 

286588 

(4.4) 

55012 

(17.5) 

934832 

(4.5) 

2913579 

(11.3) 

2841719 

(7.9) 

979315 

(5.4) 

7845161 

(5.7) 

35596798 

(18.5) 

Electricity 

8090 

(0.1) 

690 

(0.2) 

21911 

(0.1) 

36228 

(0.1) 

52395 

(0.1) 

31597 

(0.2) 

173042 

(0.1) 

338054 

(0.2) 

Bio-gas 

5512 

(0.1) 

1012 

(0.3) 

32632 

(0.2) 

55459 

(0.2) 

50135 

(0.1) 

25273 

(0.1) 

647927 

(0.5) 

849098 

(0.4) 

Any Other 

8995 

(0.1) 

529 

(0.2) 

27692 

(0.1) 

35192 

(0.1) 

336573 

(0.9) 

115948 

(0.6) 

1135083 

(0.8) 

1231727 

(1.1) 

No Cooking 

8439 

(0.1) 

838 

(0.3) 

27620 

(0.1) 

45168 

(0.2) 

96464 

(0.3) 

39860 

(0.2) 

309862 

(0.2) 

630225 

(0.3) 

Availability of 

Kitchen 

2723966 

(42.1) 

159110 

(50.5) 

9767954 

(47.4) 

13127343 

(51.0) 

18395718 

(51.5) 

11753564 

(64.5) 

82153605 

(59.4) 

122939364 

(64.0) 

Total 

Households 

6471030 

(100.0) 

315234 

(100.0) 

20590074 

(100.0) 

25760601 

(100.0) 

35750343 

(100.0) 

18214738 

(100.0) 

138271559 

(100.0) 

191963935 

(100.0) 


Source: Census of India, 2001 Series I, P. 351. 


For lighting at night, kerosene is the major material/source for households in rural 
U.P. (79.5 per cent) following Census data. This is 55.6 per cent for rural India. For rural U.P., 
19.8 per cent of the households use electricity, which is 43.5 per cent for rural India. For U.P., 
as a whole, electricity is used by 31.9 per cent of the households, which is for 55.8 per cent 
households for all India. While kerosene is the major source of lighting for rural U.P. and rural 
India, electricity is the major source of lighting for ail India. Solar energy and other methods 
are rarely used for lighting at night by households for rural U.P. and rural India, and by social 
categories (Table-1.8). 


Table -1.8 

Distribution of Households by Sources of Lighting: U.P. and India 


Types of Fuel 

Uttar Pradesh 

India | 

SC 

ST 

Rural 

Total 

SC 

ST 

Rural 

Total 

Electricity 

1251074 

(19.3) 

130634 

(41.4) 

4084288 

(19.8) 

8216439 

(31.9) 

15845136 

(44.3) 

6650372 

(36.5) 

60180685 

(43.5) 

107209054 

(55.8) 

Kerosene 

5173025 

(79.9) 

180593 

(57.3) 

16371920 

(79.5) 

17370591 

(67,4) 

19562810 

(54.7) 

11267978 

(61.9) 

76896701 

(55.6) 

83127739 

(43.3) 

Solar Energy 

23284 

I (0.4) 

1896 

(0.6) 

80732 

(0.4) 

93047 

(0.4) 

98744 

(0.3) 

57150 

(0.3) 

394425 

(0.3) 

522561 
; (0.3) 

Other Oil 

6394 

(0.1) 

415 

(0.1) 

18976 

(0.1) 

23745 

(0.1) 

38599 

(0.1) 

26364 

(0-1) 

146165 

(0.1) 

184424 

(0.1) 


Contd... 
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Types of Fuel 

Uttar Pradesh 

i India 

SC 

ST 

Rural 

Total 

SC 

ST 

Rural 

Total 

Any Other 

6398 

(0.1) 

589 

(0.2) 

14904 

(0.1) 

22996 

(0.1) 

56730 

(0.2) 

75420 

(0.4) 

227210 

(0.2) 

305308 

(0.2) 

No Lighting 

10855 

(0.2) 

1107 

(0.4) 

19254 

(0.1) 

33783 

(0.1) 

148324 

(0.4) 

137454 

(0.8) 

426373 

(0.3) 

614849 

(0.3) 

Total 

6471030 

(100.0) 

315234 

(100.0) 

20590074 

(100.0) 

25760601 

(100.0) 

35750343 

(100.0) 

18213738 

(100.0) 

138271559 

(100.0) 

191963935 

(100.0) 


Source: Census of India, 2001 Series I, P. 333. 


1.4.1. 2 National Sample Survey Report, 1999 : A Review on Housing 

Around one-third of the rural households in U.P. have kaccha houses and equal 
percentage of households semi-pucca and pucca houses, following NSSO data. One-third of 
the katcha houses in rural U.P. are in bad condition, while a negligible percentage of pucca 
houses are reported to be in bad condition. There is not much difference in percentage of 
pucca houses for rural U.P. and 
rural India, each being around 
one-third of total. This contrasts 
with pucca houses in urban U.P. 
and urban India, each being 
around three-fourth of total 
houses. The average data for 
housing in bad condition for rural 
U.P. is one-sixth of total which 
may be examined further to check 
repair/maintenance/demolition and 
reconstruction of houses which are already kaccha in particular {Table-1.9). 

The percentage of houses/dwelling units used/owned independently is high for rural 

U.P. and rural India, each around 90.0 
per cent and much higher than the 
percentage for urban U.P. and urban 
India, following NSSO data. The 
concept of the flat as a dwelling unit 
remains dominantly an urban 
phenomenon for U.P. and India. 
Shelter-less-ness exists but is 
insignificant for U.P. and India, for 

each of rural and urban regions (Table-1.10). 


Table -1.10 

Distribution of Households by Types of Dwelling Units 
(in %) 


Types of Dwelling 
Units 

Uttar Pradesh 

India | 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

No Dwelling 

0.30 

0.20 

0.40 

0.30 

Independent House 

92.30 

68.90 

89.60 

60.10 

Flat 

1.80 

10.90 

1.90 

13.40 

Chawl 

i.OO 

3.40 

3.60 

10.90 

Others 

4.60 

16.60 

4.60 

15.30 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


Source: Sarvekshaana, vol. xxii, No. 3, 78 issue, 1999, 
published by NSS organization, Dept, of statistics, GOI. 


Table -1.9 

Distribution of Households by Structure and 
Condition of Housing : U.P. and India 


(in %) 


Type of 
Housing 

Proportion 
of Housing 

! Uttar Pradesh 

India | 

Rural 

Urban 


Urban 

Pucca 

Total Households 

37.19 

77.16 

32.28 

73.84 

In Bad Condition 





Semi- 

Pucca 

Total Households 

31.20 

15.68 

36.00 

17.89 

In Bad Condition 

14.61 

24.28 

11.96 

18.66 

Kaccha 

Total Households 

31.61 

7.17 

31.72 

8.27 

In Bad Condition 

33.35 

55.55 

34.91 

52.63 

All 

Total Households 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

In Bad Condition 

16.13 

11.42 

16.18 

10.23 


Source: Sarvekshaana, vol. xxii, No. 3, 78 issue, 1999, published by 


NSS organization, Dept, of statistics, GOI. 




















The incidence of hired dwelling units (houses) is rare for rural UP. and rural India. 
The incidence of owned dwelling units is more for rural U.P. and rural India, relative to that for 
urban regions. As high as 96.3 per cent of the households In rural U.P. have owned dwelling 


units, which is 92.9 per cent for rural 
India. The corresponding figures for 
owned dwelling units for urban U.P. and 
urban India are 70.7 per cent and 57.3 
per cent, following NSSO data. 

Thus, rural regions show lesser 
hired dwelling units, each for rural U.P. 
and rural India. Hired dwelling units in 
urban U.P. is much less than that for 


Table -1.11 


Distribution of Households by Ownership of 



Houses : U.P. and India 





(in %) 

Area 

Ownership 

U.P. 

India 

Rural 

Owned 

96.3 

92.9 


Hired 

2.2 

4.4 


Other 

1.5 

2.7 

Urban 

Owned 

70.7 

57.3 


Hired 

23.0 

' 35.8 


other 

6.3 

6.9 


Source: Sarvekshaana, voL xxii, No. 3, 78 issue, 1999, 
published by NSS organization, Dept, of Stat.. GOI. 


urban India {Table-1.11). 


For rural U.P., availability and use of latrine is a rare phenomenon. For 91.1 % of the 
households In rural U.P. and for 85.8 % of the households in urban U.P. there Is no latrine, 

following NSSO data. This contrasts 
with urban U.P. and urban India where 
non-availablilty of latrine covers one- 
third of the households. Thus, two 
thirds of urban households have 
latrines of different types like service 
latrine, septic tank, flush system etc. 
The ‘flush system’-based latrine is 
there in rural U.P. only for 1 .0 % of the 
households. For nearly one-third of 
the households, in both urban and rural India, there is ‘flush system’-based latrine. Service 
latrine for households in urban U.P. (23.5 %) is much higher than that for urban India (7.4 %) 


Table -1.12 


Distribution of Households Using Types of Latrines: 



U.P. and India 


(in %) 

Type of Latrines 

Uttar Pradesh 

India 


Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

No Latrine 

91,10 

32.5 

85.80 

30.60 

Service Latrine 

4.30 

23.5 

2.40 

7.40 

Septic Tank 

2.90 

14.00 

5.50 

29.60 

Flush System 

1.00 

29.10 

0.80 

28.50 

Others 

0.40 

0.80 

5.20 

3.80 

No response 

0.40 

0.10 

0.30 

0.10 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Source: Sarvekshaana, 

vol. xxii, 

No. 3, 

78 issue, 1999, 


published by NSS organization, Dept, of statistics, GOI. 


(Table-1.12). 

Firewood is the major means 
of fuel for rural UP. as well as rural 
India. It is for 64.6 per cent of 
households for rural U.P. and 74.9 per 
cent for rural India following NSSO 
data. Kerosene is not a major means 
of fuel for rural region, U.P. and all- 
India, which is the third ranked means 
of fuel for urban region. For urban 
region firewood remains first ranked 
fuel followed by LPG/gas and then Kerosene, for U.P. and India. For rural region, U.P. and 


Table- 1.13 

Distribution of Households by Type of Cooking Fuel 
Used in Residential Units : U.P. and India 

(in %) 



Source: Sarvekshaana, vol. xxii, No. 3, 78 issue, 1999, 
published by NSS organization. Dept, of statistics, GOI. 
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India, the second ranked fuel is leaves/straw, which is insignificant for urban region. For rural 
UP. the category of fuel called ‘others’ occupy a prominent place, through what it really 
covers is not known (Tab!e-1.13). 

Kerosene is the major source of lighting for most of the households in rural U.P. as 
well as for rural India. Following 
NSSO, 80.4 per cent of the 
households in rural U.P. use 
kerosene, which is 61.4 per cent for 
rural India. As opposed to this, 25.2 
per cent use kerosene in urban U.P. 
and 17.2 per cent in urban India. 

While electricity is a source of lighting 
for 17.5 per cent of the households in 
rural U.P., it is 36.5 per cent for rural 
India. This contrasts with urban U.P. and urban India where electricity is the major source for 
lighting {Table-1.14). 

Per capita floor area (for living) in residential units for rural U.P. lies mainly between 
3.0 and 11.0 sq. meter. Around 60.0 per cent of the rural households in U.P. falls within this 

range. The corresponding figure for 
rural India is 63.4 per cent. Only 0.5 
per cent of households in rural U.P. 
have per capita floor area less than 
one sq. meter following NSSO data. 
The estimated per capita floor area for 
rural U.P. above 11.0 sq. meter is 
higher than that for urban U.P. The 
same is not true for rural India vis-a- 
vis urban India. While per capita floor 
area for rural India is higher than that 
for urban India in the range 11.0 sq. 
meter to 15.0 sq. meter, for the higher 
range above 15.0 sq. meter the per capita floor area is higher for urban India. In view of the 
community-type living pattern of households in rural India, it Is really difficult to exactly identify 
locations of living by floor area and hence, calculate per capita floor space. (Table-1.15). 

A distribution of households by possession of consumer durable goods shows that 
58.0 per cent of the households In rural U.P. own bicycles, 23.1 per cent own radio and 10.3 
per cent non-colour TV, following NSSO data. No household in rural U.P. owns air conditioner 
and geysers. Possession of room heater and colour TV is also rare for rural households in 
U.P. The data in terms of percentage of rural households of U.P. possessing durable 


Table -1.15 

Distribution of Households by Per Capita Floor Area 
in Residential Units : U.P. and India 


(in %) 


Per Capita Floor Area 

1 Uttar Pradesh 

India | 

(in sq. meter) 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

0-1 

0.50 

1.20 

0.80 

1.00 

1-3 

5.20 

10.10 

8.20 

12.60 

3-5 

15.40 

19.10 

19.20 

20.00 

5-7 

18.70 

18.80 

19.40 

17.20 

7-9 

14.30 

12.30 

14.20 

12.40 

9-11 

11.70 

10.70 

10.60 

9.40 

11-13 

8.90 

7.90 

7.10 

6.20 

13-15 

5.40 

4.70 

4.70 

4.10 

15-20 

8.70 

6.20 

7.30 

7.70 

20 and Above 

1 1 .70 

8.90 

8.50 

9.30 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


Source: Sarvekshaana, vol. xxii, No. 3, 78 issue, 1999, 


published by NSS organization, Dept, of statistics, GOl. 


Table -1.14 

Distribution of Households by Sources of Light at 
Night in Residential Houses: 

U.P. and India 


(in %) 


Sources of Light 

Uttar Pradesh 

1 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

No Lighting 

1.10 

2.10 

1.70 

1.70 

Kerosene 

80.40 

25.20 

61.40 

17.20 

Electricity 

17.50 

72.20 

36.50 

80.90 

Others 

1.00 

0.20 

0.40 

0.10 

No response 

0.00 

0.30 

0.00 

0.10 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


Source: Sarvekshaana, vol. xxii, No, 3, 78 issue, 1999, 
published by NSS organization, Dept, of statistics. GOl. 
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consumer goods are comparable and similar for rural India. For urban U.P. and urban India, 
fan for cooling during summer for households is a major consumer good which is not of much 
importance for rural U.P. and rural India (Table-1.16). 


Table -1.16 

Households Possessing Consumer Durable Goods: 
U.P. and India 


(in %) 


Consumer Durable 
Goods 

1 Uttar Pradesh 

1 India | 

1 Rural 


H2I&DI 








imBBSl 



IfTPI 

Radio 


■Wdllil 

[■EUBI 


Colour TV 



1.20 







Fan 

■hes 




Refrigerator 

0.40 

14.70 

■KESI 


Air Cooler 

0.40 

13.40 

0.50 

7.70 

Air Conditioner 

0.00 

0.40 

0.00 

0.60 

Geysers 

0.00 

1.40 

■OQI 


Room Heater 

0.30 


■E^l 

mam\ 

Total 

100.00 

100,001 

100.001 

lOO.OOl 


Source: Sar>^ekshaana, vol. xxii, No. 3, 78 issue, 1999, 


published by NSS organization. Dept, of statistics, GOI. 


1.5 Living Condition of People Based on Some Selected Indicators : 
India and U.P. 

As low as one-third of the rural households is U.P. had pucca houses in 1993-94 
which was above all-India average. The percentage of pucca houses was good for advanced 
states like Punjab and Kerala and in very poor shape for Bihar. For U.P. in 1993-94, 
percentage of rural households with katcha houses was 30.8, marginally below all-India 
average. The percentages of katcha houses were negligible for Punjab and low for Kerala, 
while tremendously higher for Bihar. Apart from the nature of the house by quality-cum- 
durability, the basic facilities related to housing for human living need attention. Rural 
households having access to toilet facilities 1991 for U.P. stood at 6.44, which was 9.48 for 
all-India. For the advanced state like Kerala it was 44.07 per cent. The toilet facility is 
understood by the confined space within the residential compound meant to respond to one's 
cleaning on a daily basis. The access of rural households to safe drinking water for U.P. in 
1991 was reasonably high at 56.62 per cent, at per with all-India average. Rural households 
in U.P. with electricity connection for 1991 was 10.96 per cent, much below the all-India 
average of 30.54 per cent. Villages connected by roads for population above 1000 in U.P. 
were well below all-India averages for 1996-97 (Table-1.17). 


Table -1.17 

Housing and Related Facilities for Human Living in some Selected States in India 

(in %) 


Amenities 

Kerala 

Punjab 

Bihar 

UP. 

India | 

Rurai Households with Pucca Houses (1993-94) 

51.50, 

67.80 

■HESI 

wmsam 

■EIEEi 

Rural Households with Semi Pucca Houses (1993-94) 




mbsiei 


Rural Households with Kaccha Houses (1993-94) 


■IsEId 



32.70 

Rural Households with Access to Toilet Facilities (1991) 



4.96 

6.44 

9.48 

Rural Households with Safe Drinking Water (1991) 



56.55 

56.62 

55.54 

Rural Households with Electric Connection (1991) 

41.95 

76.98 

5.57 

10.96 

30.54 


Contd... 
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Amenities 

Kerala 

Punjab 

Bihar 

U.P. 

India 

Villages Connected by Road (1996-97) 






(a) Population Less than 1000 

83.33 

95.45 

40.72 

53.11 

49.18 

(b) Population 1000 to 1500 

100.0 

100.0 

61.97 

39.79 

74.58 

(c) Population Above 1500 

99.35 

100.0 

72.45 


mm 


Source: Planning Commission, GOI, National Human Development Report, 2001, p.167, March 2002. 


U.P. stood far behind all-India average net state domestic product per capita, and 
was ahead of only Bihar. Per capita consumption expenditure of U.P. for 1999-2000 was 
much behind all-India average, and ahead of only Bihar. The distribution of per capita 
consumption on food expenditure for rural U.P. stood at 57.42 per cent, which is not far 
behind all-India average. The surprising fact is per capita expenditure on consumption of non- 
food items for rural U.P., which was as high as 42.58 percent and ahead of ail-India average. 
It is surprising because per capita expenditure on non-food items is considered as an index of 
development, the higher the percentage the higher is the index, that is, rising income of the 
population spending more (absolute and as per cent) on non-food items following Engel’s law. 

For U.P. rural population in labour force stood at 60.50 per cent, marginally below 
that of Punjab and marginally above Kerala. The figure for unemployment as percent of 
labour force for U.P. stood at 0.8 per cent for 1999-2000 that is much below all-India figure. 
Percentage of rural population living below poverty line for 1993-94 for U.P. was 42.28, which 
was much above all-India average. For 1999-2000 this percentage for U.P. came down to 
31.22, above all-India average {Table-1.18). 

Table -1.18 

Economic Development by Selected Indicators in Some Selected States in India 


Indicators 

Kerala 

Punjab 


iKiaii 

l■BBIB■ 

Per Capita Net State Domestic Product (1997-98, in Rs.) 

2490 

4389 

1126 

1725 

2840 

Per Capita Consumption Expenditure (In Rs. per month. (1999- 
2000) 

816.76 

792.07 

417.18 

516.99 

590.98 

Per Capita Consumption on Food Expenditure, Rural (In %) 



66.54 

57.42 

59.41 

Per Capita Consumption on Non-Food Expenditure, Rural (In %) 


47.71 



40.59 

% of Rural Population in the Labour Force 

58.20 

63.20 

59.20 

60.50 

66.20 

% of Rural Male Population in the Labour Force 





mm 

% of Rural Female Population In the Labour Force 

36.30 

41.50 

28.20 

33.20 

45.60 

Incidence of Unemployment as Percentage of Labour Force 
(1999-00) 

8.10 

1.80 

1.80 

0.80 

1.50 

% of Rural Population Living Below Poverty Line (1993-94) 

25.76 

11.95 

58.21 

42.28 

37.27 

% of Rural Population Living Below Poverty Line (1999-00) 

9.38 

6.35 

44.30 

31.22 

27,09 


Source: Planning Commission, GOI, 2002, National Human Development Report, 2001, March, p.145. 


The life expectancy of rural population in U.P. at birth for 1992-96 was 56.30 years, 
marginally below all-India average, and much below Kerala rate. Infant mortality rate for U.P. 
per 1000 population was above 100 in 2000, much higher than all-India average. The death 
rate also was higher for U.P.’s rural region compared to the rural regions of advanced states 
like Kerala and Punjab. The recorded rate of total cognizable crimes against women was 
surprisingly low for U.P. and lower for Bihar, as opposed to very high figures for all-India, and 
state like Kerala. U.P. is one of the backward states in India to reveal very poor rural female 
literacy rate (37.74 per cent) for 2001, much behind all-India average (46.58 per cent) and far 
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from Kerala rate (86.79 per cent). The adult rural female literacy rate for 1995-96 for U.P. was 
20.70 per cent, far below all-India rate and Kerala rate (Table-1.19). 

Table - 1.19 

Social Development by Selected Indicators in some Selected States in India 


Indicators 

Kerala 

Punjab 

Bihar 

U.P. 

India 

Expectation of Rural Life at Birth (1992-96) 

72.80 

66.70 

58.70 

56.30 

59.40 

Male 

70.30 

65.90 

59.70 

57.10 

58.90 

Female 

74.90 

67.50 

57.50 

55.40 

59.80 

Infant Mortality Rate in Rural Areas 1991 (‘000) 

45 

81 

77 

104 

84 

Death Rate in Rural Areas 1997('000) 

6.30 

7.80 

10.40 

10.70 

9.60 

Sex Ratio in Rural Areas (‘000 male) 2001 

1059 

887 

927 

904 

946 

% of Fully Vaccinated Rural Children Aged 12-23 Months 
(1998-99) 

77.90 

66.30 

9.40 

19.20 

36.60 

% of Working Children in the Age Group 5 to 14 year (1991) 

0.50 

1.60 

1.60 

2.30 

2.00 

Rate of total Cognizable Crimes against Women (Per Million 
Population) 

151.00 

54.00 

73.00 

107.00 

135.00 

Rate of total Cognizable Crimes against Scheduled Caste (Per 
Million Population) 

24.20 

1.00 

8.10 

39.70 

26.40 

Rural Female Literacy Rate (2001 ) in % 

86.79 

57.91 

30.03 

37.74 

46.58 

Adult Rural Female Literacy Rate (1995-96) in % 

84.20 

47.70 

17.11 

20.70 

31.65 

Primary School within 0-5 km. in Rural Area (1993) in % 

84.07 

98.51 

77.51 

73.15 

85.50 


Source: Planning Commission, GOI, 2002, National Human Development Report, 2001, March, p.185 & 217. 


1.6 Living Condition of Peopie settled in Rural Regions as Linked with 
Housing 

Historically as people came down from the trees, the caves, and came out of forests 
for conversion of nature seen as productive assets they started cleaning forests and land to 
convert it for cultivation. In parallel there came the need for housing for living and looking after 
the area covered for cultivation. This included essentially collective living-cum-cultivation. 
Houses started being built for protection and collective living, mutual help and hence there 
came living in cluster-type houses. These houses obviously used local available materials. 
The total scenario showed small cluster-type human settlements and identified as villages. 
These villages came into being by human settlements based on their searching for other 
means of livelihood like availability of food, barriers from others' aggression etc. For 
economies today, that are far from industrialized and urbanized, the same mode of collective 
living persists. Any village in less advanced regions of India show the villages as open space, 
though not necessarily reflecting collective living. There has come with respect to time 
stratification by private and public ownership of land and buildings of various types. Hence, 
the living conditions of people settled in the villages under transition have started changing. 

A country like India shows most of the population settled in villages. Not only that the 
number of villages outnumber the towns but that the villages dominate in terms of number of 
population settled and engagement of most of the village-settled population in land-based 
activities. Human settlements in India by type generally show three types, rural, urban and 
forest-based. The last-type generally covers the tribal population seen to be outside the 
mainstream society, mainstream understood by the society subject to the rules and 
regulations of the government. We focus on the mainstream society in this study. 
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Even inside the mainstream rural society and human settlements, we find both 
concentrated settlements and dispersed settlements based on social, economic and cultural 
factors. Concentrated settlements are likely to be established with the already existing 
transport-market facilities, or that the former may lead to the development of the latter. 
Dispersed settlements may come into being because of a number of reasons, like social 
segmentation, caste categories, occupations etc. 

What we are going to examine is that rural housing as a space for living ensures not 
only safe and comfortable living of the rural population, but also stops directionless movement 
of people. The employment response of planned rural housing may also retain rural 
population within the rural region. An income-poor family can afford to spend an insignificant 
proportion of its income on housing over the other necessities of life, like food and clothing. 
This is because there is a lower cost threshold below which a most modest acceptable 
housing provision can not be ensured. If there is a sizeable section of the rural population 
who Is income-poor, then low-cost rural housing is one of the means of social security for 
them. We are going to see if the construction cost for rural houses per square meter will be 
much lower relative to urban houses. Rural houses are supposed to use local raw materials 
and family labour for such constructions. The utilization of local hired labourers for 
construction of houses may also show if there had been any diffusion of technology through 
Government initiatives in construction of houses. We are going to examine if 
investment/expenditure on houses may improve the living conditions of low-income families, 
increase employment and stimulate the income-generating activities in the rural regions. We 
are going to examine how the provision for rural housing can not only ensure utilization of 
local natural resources and manpower, but also can release labour potential for alternative 
productive uses when housing is ensured. 



Chapter Two 


Rural Housing Policies And Practices In India 


2.1 Housing as a Policy Measure 

Housing as a policy measure dates back to the British industrial revolution. Housing 
as a public measure, however, dates back even before that. '... the workhouses provided 
under the Elizabethan Poor Laws of 1601, later known as almshouses in the United States as 
well as in England, served as convenient containers for watching over the needy and perhaps 
unruly who were given work and fed and clothed, if necessary. In the Mercantilist period, 
rulers used the inducement of better housing to lure people into urban places specializing in 
the production of goods for export, one of the principal goals of Mercantilist policy' (Burns and 
Grebler, 1977, p. 69). It is since the industrial revolution that the questions related to public 
intervention in housing came to be talked about particularly in the context of the-then 
dominant political-economic ideology of laissez faire. 

'State intervention in housing in the early twentieth century was in part a response... 
to the increasing strength of working class militancy.... However, state intervention in housing 
can not be seen as resulting only from working class pressure. While the timing and form of 
the 1919 Housing Act was greatly Influenced by working class struggle, it was not a total 
watershed in the nature of state intervention' (Bedale, 1980, p. 41). 

2.2 Housing: Policy Evolution in India 

The scheme for allotment of house sites-cum-construction assistance as part of the 
Minimum Needs Programme in rural areas is under the purview of State sector (GOI, ES, 

1995- 96, p. 180). The Central Government supplements the efforts of the State Government 
by implementing some central and centrally sponsored programmes (GOI, ES, 1996-97, ES, 

1996- 97, p. 192). An early effort for provision of public housing in post-independence India 
came in the form of social housing schemes introduced during the 1950s (Box-2.1). 

Box - 2.1 

Social Housing Schemes in India, 1950s 


Housing Schemes 

Year of Introduction 

Subsidized Housing Scheme 

1952 

Low Income Group Housing Scheme 

1954 

Plantation Workers Scheme 

1956 

Village Housing Project 

1957 

Middle Income Housing Scheme 

1959 


Source: GOI, Planning Commission, 1983, Task Forces on Housing and Urban Development, Shelter for the 


Urban Poor and Slum Improvement, September. 
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By 1974 all the housing schemes, except the one for plantation workers, had been 
transferred to the State Governments. There was little role of both the Central and State 
Governments in ensuring the living through housing of the rural poor in India. Even the Task 
force of the Planning Commission, GOI, meant for the urban sector, found that the housing 
schemes have so far benefited only the middle and higher income groups (GOI, Planning 
Commission, 1983, p. xv). 

2.2.1 National Housing Policy, 1994 

In India, the National Housing Policy was adopted by the Parliament in August 1994 
(GOI, 1994-95, p. 164), The long-term goals of the Policy were reducing homelessness, 
improving the housing conditions of the inadequately housed, providing a minimum level of 
basic services and amenities to all (GOI, 1996, Sept., p. 114). The National Housing Policy, 
1994 recognized the importance of both rural and urban housing in the overall development of 
the poor in both the rural and urban areas (GOI, ES, 1997-98, p. 148). 

2.2.2 National Housing and Habitat Policy, 1998 

The National Housing and Habitat Policy 1998 announced by the government of India 
aimed at development of housing infrastructure through strong public-private partnership, 
ensuring that housing, along with supporting services, is treated as priority sector at par with 
infrastructure, facilitate construction of dwelling units each year with emphasis on the poor 
(GOI, ES, 2000-2001, p. 206). The 1998 Policy aimed to facilitate the construction of 20 lakh 
dwelling units each year for the poor covering both urban and rural areas (GOI, 1998-99, p. 
153). The Policy recognized the importance of both rural and urban housing in the total 
development of the rural people and the urban poor (GOI, 1997-98, p. 148). The thrust of the 
Housing Policy of the GOI, thus, shifted from a short-term project-based approach to one of 
being considered as an integral component of economic development. The role of the GOI 
has accordingly changed from an agent that provided to that of a facilitator (GOI, 1994-95, p. 
164). 

2.2.3 National Agenda for Governance 

The National Agenda for Governance (NAG) has identified housing for all as a priority 
area with particular emphasis on the needs of the vulnerable groups. Under the Special 
Action Plan, two million additional houses were targeted to be constructed every year. Out of 
this, 0.7 million houses were targeted to be constructed in urban areas and 1.3 million in rural 
areas (GOI, ES, 2000-2001 , p. 206). 

2.2.4 National Housing Bank 

The National Housing Bank (NHB) aims to enhance the flow of funds particularly in 
rural areas and its easy accessibility to the needy rural population. Till the end of April 1996, 
NHB subscribed to the "Special Rural Housing Debentures" (SRHDs) of State Level 
Cooperative Land Development Banks (SLDBs) to the tune of Rs. 180.91 crore (GOL ES, 
1996-97, p. 193). In 1999-2000 Budget, the Government of India announced that the Golden 
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Jubilee Rural Housing Finance Scheme of National Housing Bank would target 1.25 lakh 
dwelling units (GOI, ES, 1999-2000, p. 178). 

2.3 Housing Policies in India's Plans 

Since the introduction of Minimum Needs Programme (MNP) in India's five-year plans 
in the 1970s, housing came to be a component of MNP. Housing as a policy objective was 
there before 1970s also, but it remained as a welfare scheme separated from the broader 
dimensions that determine the quality of life of people. We briefly mention here how the 
problem of rural housing was looked into in the Plans adopted by Government of India from 

the beginning. 

2.3.1 Rural Housing in the First Five Year Plan (1951-56) 

'The subject of housing is not specifically mentioned in the seventh schedule of the 
Constitution of India which deals with matters coming within the purview of the Union and 
State Legislatures' (GOI. Planning Commission. 1951-56. p. 598). The First Five-Year Plan, 
however, suggested that the State Governments should concentrate on ameliorating 
conditions of housing in rural areas. The Plan opined that the pressure of population shifts 
towards cities, and the slum problems resulting therefrom, can not be solved without 

ameliorating rural living conditions. 


2.3.1 .1 Objectives of Housing Policy 

a) Improvement in standards of rural housing in the First Plan aimed at 

. utilizing labour and materials locally available including timber bamboo lime clay 
stone gypsum, sand, kaolin, murram, iunglewood, grass and waste products of 

various types, 

• adequate water supply, 

• simple devices for ventilation, 

. provision of chimneys in the kitchen to draw away smoke, 

. use of erosion-resistant mud plaster for walls and roofs of improved materials and 
designs, 

. Arrangements for disposal of sewage and waste products (GOI, Planning 
Commission, 1951-56, p. 606). 

b) Government Intervention in rural housing was planned 


. By demonstrating improved standards through model houses built in selected areas. 

. By assisting the villager to build better types of houses within his means and with the 
resources readily available to him through methods of aided self-help. 

. Introducing pilot schemes of model housing and better living conditions in selected 
rural areas (GOI. Planning Commission, 1951-56, p. 598, 605). 

2.3.1. 2 Follow Up Actions 

During the First Plan, in community project areas. 58,000 rural latrines. 1600 miles of 
drains and 20,000 wells were constructed and 34,000 wells renovated; the corresponding 
figures in national extension areas were 80.000 rural latrines, 2700 miles of drains. 30.000 
new wells and 51,000 renovated wells. In national extension and community project areas. 
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about 29,000 houses were constructed and about the same number reconditioned (GOI, 
Planning Commission, 1956-61, p. 560). 

2.3.2 Rural Housing in the Second Five Year Plan (1956-61) 

The Plan looked at rural housing as a basic condition of rural reconstruction. The 
objectives of rural housing, thus, included rural water supply, drainage, sanitation, roads, 
welfare programmes for scheduled castes and other backward classes, programmes for 
providing more work and better living conditions for village artisans, proper spacing of houses, 
and the location of community buildings (GOI, Planning Commission, 1956-61, p. 559). 

2.3.21 Strategy of Rural Housing 

The Plan stressed on Non-Government forces for construction of rural houses 
centered on utilization of bulk of materials locally available, voluntary cooperative labour, local 
community action, and self-help programmes (GOI, Planning commission, 1956-61, p. 559). 
The Plan stressed on Government intervention for construction of rural houses through 
demonstrations of model houses and model villages, provision of improved designs and lay- 
outs, pilot experiments relating to the uses of local materials, organization of co-operative 
village programmes based on voluntary labour, financial assistance, especially for Harijans 
and other backward classes (GOI, Planning commission, 1956-61, p. 560). 

2.3.2.2 Follow Up Actions 

During the Second Five-Year Plan, layout plans of 1600 villages were drawn up and 
loans amounting to Rs. 3.6 crores were sanctioned for construction of about 15,400 houses 
(GOI, Planning Commission, 1961-66, p. 694). 

2.3.3 Rural Housing in the Third Five Year Plan (1961-66) 

The Third Plan considered rural housing as an integral part of community 
development and village planning. The Plan pledged to 'link up the programme more closely 
with different schemes of community development such as provision of water supply, roads, 
drainage, public health, education’ (GOI, Planning Commission, 1961-66, p. 696). The 
essential objective was to help create healthy environmental conditions for all sections of the 
village population and for balanced development of rural life as a whole. 'The specific 
programme for rural housing as such is intended to supplement the resources of the 
community development movement at the level of the block and the village by way of 
assistance of a number of types' (GOI, Planning Commission, 1961-66, p. 694). This includes 
technical advice, demonstration, provision of improved designs and layouts, better use of 
local materials, and, to a limited extent, provisions of finance. 

2. 3.3.1 Strategy for Rural Housing 

The Plan pledged assistance in the shape of loans up to 66.6 per cent of the cost of 
construction, subject to a maximum of Rs. 2,000 per house, acquisition of land required for 
streets, community buildings, new house sites, and thinning out densities. The Plan 
suggested that priority in use of resources should be for the extension of the village site. The 
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Plan also talked about improvement of roads and drainage, allotment of land to the 
community as a whole, use of local materials, economy of construction cost, cultural traditions 
and background of the locality and functional requirements of rural life (GOI, Planning 
Commission, 1961-66, p. 695). 

2.3.4 Rural Housing in the Fourth Five Year Plan (1969-74) 

The objectives of the Fourth Plan for rural housing were to get appropriate lay-outs 
made for the growing villages, to provide basic amenities such as water and sanitation 
facilities, to stimulate private building and renewal activity. The strategy for execution of the 
policy relied on co-operative effort, special housing schemes in favour of scheduled castes 
and other disadvantageously placed classes, laws conferring property rights for SCs etc., and 
land vested in the State to be utilized to provide house sites (Planning Commission, 1969-74, 
p. 403-404). 

2.3.5 Rural Housing in the Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-79) 

The policy objectives of the Fifth Plan for rural housing were providing basic 
infrastructure and encouraging private initiative so that the people can construct the bulk of 
the housing, large-scale provision of house-sites for landless labourers in rural areas (GOI, 
Planning Commission, 1983, p.6). 

2.3.5. 1 Follow Up Actions 

Rural housing did not receive much attention during the first 25 years of planning. 
The rehabilitation programmes of the Ministry of Refugees Rehabilitation provided, until 
around 1960, housing to about 5 lakh households, mainly in Northern India. A Village Housing 
Scheme was also launched in 1957 as part of the community development movement. Under 
this Scheme, loans were provided to individuals and cooperatives, subject to a ceiling of Rs. 
5,000 per house. 67,000 houses were built under this scheme by the end of the Fifth Plan 
(GOI, Planning Commission, 1992-97, p. 281). 

2.3.6 Rural Housing in the Sixth Five Year Plan (1980-85) 

The policy objectives for rural housing in the Plan were to provide house sites and 
assistance for housing rural landless labourers, to provide social housing schemes to cater to 
economically weaker sections (GOI, Planning Commission, 1983, p. 5). 

The policy objectives for rural housing in the Sixth Plan were to ensure housing 
requirements of rural landless labourers to be linked with the Minimum Needs Programme 
(MNP), development of residential plots, approach roads and tubewell for each cluster of 30 
to 40 families (GOI, Planning Commission, Sixth Five Year Plan, p. 391). 

2.3.6.1 Follow Up Actions 

Of the 7.7 million landless families who have been allotted house sites by March 
1985, only 0.56 million families have been given construction assistance. The Sixth Plan 
made provision for Rs. 250 per family for developed plots, approach roads and a masonry 
tubewell for each cluster of 30 to 40 families. The Plan envisaged construction assistance of 
Rs. 500 per family. This assumes that the beneficiaries will supply all labour inputs. A major 
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initiative was taken in the Sixth Plan (1980-85), when the public sector was entrusted with a 
promotional role in housing in general and restricting its direct operations to housing for the 
urban poor. It also ensured provision of house sites and construction assistance for rural 
landless labourers (GOI, 1997-2002, p. 279). 

2.3.7 Rural Housing in the Seventh Five Year Plan (1985-90) 

In order to ensure the operation of the schemes more realistic, the Seventh Plan 
(1985-90) proposed to provide assistance to the extent of Rs. 500 per family for provision of 
developed house sites of 90 sq. meter each and assistance of Rs. 2,000 per family towards 
construction cost. All labour inputs were supposed to be provided by the beneficiary. During 
the Seventh Plan, the funds for rural housing from public institutions (HUDCO and GIC) would 
roughly amount to Rs. 240 crores (GOI, Planning Commission, 1985-90, p. 294-295). 

2.3.8 Rural Housing in the Eighth Five Year Plan (1992-97) 

The scheme of allotment of house sites and construction assistance to rural landless 
workers and artisans including SCs and STs was initiated in 1971 as a Central Sector 
scheme which was later transferred to State sector in 1974. This scheme is a part of the 
Minimum Needs Programme. Under the MNP, higher priority was accorded to this scheme 
during the Seventh Plan, setting apart a sum of Rs. 576.9 crores. As many as 43.2 lakhs 
house sites, as against the target of 29 lakhs, were allotted and construction assistance 
provided to 22.5 lakhs families (GOI, Planning Commission, 1992-97, p. 364). 

The Eighth Plan accepted housing as a priority area, in the sense of being a basic 
need and a labour-intensive activity, the latter offering non-concentrated employment 
opportunities. The strategy aims at building an environment that provides assistance to the 
disadvantaged social groups including rural and urban poor, scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes, physically handicapped, widows, and single woman (GOI, 1993-94, p. 155; GOI, 1996, 
Sept. p. 114). Public housing thrust, thus, is directed towards social housing to reach out 
housing solutions to priority groups. 

2.3.9 Rural Housing in the Ninth Five Year Plan (1997-2002) 

During the Eighth Plan period, major activities were initiated towards the 
implementation of Agenda 21, endorsed at the Rio de Janeiro Environment Meeting of 1992. 
The Agenda 21 stressed on the deteriorating situation in conditions of human settlement. The 
Government of India responded by adopting the National Housing Policy (NHP) 1994. The 
Ninth Plan accepted the fact that there was an enormous shortage in the housing sector and 
major deficiencies in the housing related infrastructure (GOI, Planning Commission, 1992-97, 
p. 282). Several programmes were initiated, such as the establishment of a housing finance 
system with a National Housing Bank at the apex level to overcome the problem. 

While acknowledging the necessity of housing for all, the Ninth Plan identified the 
priority groups of households for such support, such as people below poverty line, SC/ST, 
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disabled, freed bonded labourers, slum dwellers and women headed households (GOl, 
Planning Commission, 1992-97, p. 283). 

2.3.9. 1 Rural Housing as Evaluated by Mid Term Appraisal of Ninth Plan (1997-2002) 

The magnitude of the housing problem grew since 1991 as documented in the 
Census. The 1991 Census put. rural housing shortage at 137.20 lakh, of which 34.10 lakh 
households were without shelter and 103.10 lakh households lived in 'kutcha unserviceable 
houses'. 

2.3.10 Rural Housing in the Tenth Five Year Plan (2002-2007) 

During the Tenth Plan period, free houses under lAY were planned to be provided 
largely to SC/ST BPL families. For other BPL families, there would be a gradual shift to a 
credit-linked housing programme (Planning Commission, GOl, Tenth Five Year Plan, Vol. II, 
p. 307). 

As observed by the Tenth Planning Commission, the provision of free houses meant 
that other loan-based schemes did not take off (Planning Commission, GOl, Tenth Five Year 
■Plan, Vol. II, p. 307). This included the failure of credit-cum-subsidy scheme for rural housing 
introduced in 1999-2000 (Planning Commission, GOl, Tenth Five Year Plan, Vol. II, p. 299). 

2.4 Constraints in Execution of Housing Schemes 

Under the existing system, the DRDAs/Zilla Parishads make allocations and target 
how many houses are to be constructed for coverage of each Panchayat. Thereafter, the 
Gram Sabhas are expected to select the beneficiaries from the list of eligible households as 
per target for the Gram Panchayat. Given the huge size of potential beneficiaries waiting in 
queue for allotment of free houses. Gram Panchayats find it troublesome to select a few 
households each year. This could cause a conflict among the income-poor households 
themselves. The pressure from the local MLAs and MPs may accentuate the problem (GOl, 
Planning Commission, 1997-2002, p. 148-149). 

2.5 Government Schemes for Rural Housing 

Since independence in 1947 housing as a problem did not get any serious attention 
of the Government of India (GOl). The Ministry of Refugee Rehabilitation launched a housing 
programme for the rehabilitation of the refugees following partition of British India on both 
sides of the map, the east and the west. The programme lasted up to 1960. The Community 
Development Movement of 1957 saw the launching of a village-housing scheme as its 
integral part. All these programmes were half-hearted. The Estimates Committee of the Lok 
Sabha pointed out in 1972-73 in its 37^^ Report that 'although 83% of India’s population live in 
villages and about 73 % of the rural population reside in unsatisfactory kuccha structures, the 
problem of rural housing has not received the close attention of the Government'. The current 
rural housing programme in U.P. is shown in Flow Chart-2.1. 
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Flow Chart -2.1 

Rural Housing Programmes in Uttar Pradesh 
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2.5.1 Indira Awaas Yojana (lAY) 

The history of the Central Government initiated Indira Awaas Yojana (lAY) in 1980 
can be traced to the programmes of rural employment. Construction of houses was one of the 
major activities under the National Rural Employment Programme (NREP), which began in 
1980 and the Rural Landless Employment Guarantee Programme (RLEGP) which began in 
1983. In 1985 the GOI announced to earmark a part of RLEGP fund for the construction of 
houses for SCs/STs and freed bonded labourers. The lAY, thus, was launched as a sub- 
scheme of RLEGP in 1985-86. Since the launching of Jawahar Rozgar Yojana (JRY) in April. 
1989, lAY became a sub-scheme of JRY. Since January 1, 1996, lAY has been de-linked 
from JRY. lAY since then became an independent scheme. This is a major scheme for 
construction of houses to be given to the poor, free of cost (GOI, ES, 2001-2002, p. 244). 

As a physical dwelling space, the lAY houses are supposed to be built on individual 
plots in the main habitation of the village. This is supposed to ensure safety and security of 
the household, proximity to workplace, and social accommodation (GOI, 1998, p. 1, 3). The 
objective of the Indira Awaas Yojana is to provide dwelling units to the members of SC/ST 
and free bonded labour below the poverty line free of cost. The scheme has been extended to 
non-SC/ST rural poor subject to the condition that the benefits to non-SC/ST should not 
exceed 40 per cent of the total allocations. The permissible assistance per house is Rs. 
20,000 in plain areas and Rs. 22,000 in hilly or difficult areas' (GOI, ES, 1997-98, p. 148). 

lAY addresses the problems of shelter faced by BPL families only. However, there 
are several other households just above the poverty line who belong to the Economically 
Weaker Sections (EWSs) and are in need of houses. There is virtually no institutional finance 
in the rural housing sector except for limited amounts provided by Housing and Urban 
Development Corporation (HUDCO) schemes (GOI, Planning Commission, 1997-2002, Mid- 
Term Appraisal, p. 148). 

The ceiling on construction assistance under lAY at present is Rs. 20,000/- per unit 
for plain areas and Rs. 22,000/- for hilly/difficult areas. The ceiling for upgradation of house 
(from kutcha to semi-pakka or pakka) is presently Rs. 10,000/-. The construction of the 
residential unit is the responsibility of the assistance receiver, that is the beneficiary. The 
Gram Sabha is supposed to select the beneficiaries through open meetings. The allotment of 
the house has to be in the name of the female member of the beneficiary household. The 
residential unit may also be allotted in the name of both husband and wife. The integral 
components of a residential unit under lAY are sanitary latrine and smokeless chullas. The 
houses under lAY are not to be built by any external agency like government departments, 
contractors, NGOs etc. 

2.5.1 .1 Criteria for Allocation 
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Allocation of funds under I AY to the states/UTs is based on the poverty ratios as 
approved by the Planning Commission, Government of India and the rural housing shortage 
as per the Census 1991. Both the bases are given equal weight (www.upgov.nic.in/RD). 

2. 5.1. 2 Target Group 

The target group for houses under lAY will be people below poverty line living in rural 
areas belonging to Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes, freed bonded labourers and non- 
SC/ST subject to the condition that the benefits to non-SC/ST should not exceed 40% of total 
lAY allocation during a financial year. From 1995-96, the lAY benefits have been extended to 
ex-servicemen, widows or next-of-kin of defence personnel and para military forces killed in 
action irrespective of the income criteria subject to the condition that (i) they reside in rural 
areas; (ii) they have not been covered under any other scheme of shelter/rehabilitation; and 
(iii) they are houseless or in need of shelter or shelter upgradation. Priority is planned to be 
given to other ex-servicemenn and retired members of the paramilitary forces as long as they 
fulfill the normal eligibility conditions of the Indira Awaas Yojana and have not been covered 
under any other shelter rehabilitation scheme. The priority in the matter of allotment of houses 
to the ex-servicemen and paramilitary forces and their dependents will be out of 40% of the 
houses set apart for allotment among the non-SC/ST categories of beneficiaries. 3% of the 
funds have been earmarked for the benefit of disabled persons below poverty line. This 
reservation of 3% under lAY for disabled persons below the poverty line would be horizontal 
reservation i.e., disabled persons belonging to sections like SCs, STs and others would fall in 
their respective categories (www.upgov.nic.in). 

2. 5.1. 3 Identification of Beneficiaries 

District Rural Development Authority (DRDAs)/Zilla Parishads, on the basis of 
allocations made and targets fixed, shall decide Panchayat-wise number of houses to be 
constructed under lAY, during a particular financial year and intimate the same to the Gram 
Panchayat. Thereafter, the Gram Sabha will select the beneficiaries restricting its number to 
the target allotted, from the list of eligible households, according to lAY guidelines and as per 
priorities fixed. No approval of the Panchayat Samiti will be required. The Panchayat Samiti 
should, however, be sent a list of selected beneficiaries for their information. This amendment 
in the lAY guidelines shall come into force with effect from 1-4-1998 (www.upgov.nic.in). 

2.5.2 Pradhan Mantri Gramodaya Yojana (Gramin Awaas) 

PMGY was introduced in 2000-2001 with the objective of focusing on village level 
development in five critical areas, i.e, health, primary education, drinking water, housing, and 
rural roads, with the overall objective of improving the quality of life of people in the rural 
areas. As a component of PMGY, the Awaas Yojana is to be implemented on the pattern of 
lAY with the objective of sustainable habitat development at the village level and to meet the 
growing housing needs of the rural poor (GOI. ES, 2001-2002, p. 243). 
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2.5.3 Credit-cum-Subsidy Scheme (CCSS) 

A credit-cum-Subsidy Scheme for rural housing has been launched from April 1999 
which targeted a rural family having annual income up to Rs. 32,000. The subsidy portion is 
restricted to Rs. 10,000 and loan amount to Rs. 40,000 (GOI, ES, 1999-2000, p. 176). The 
Scheme covers both BPL and APL families. The subsidy would be restricted to Rs. 10,000 
and the loan to Rs. 40,000 (GOI, 1999-2000, p. 176). 

2.5.4 Innovative Stream for Rural Housing and Habitat Development 

The Innovative Stream for Rural Housing and Habitat Development was launched 
during 1999-2000. The objective was to promote and propagate the cost effective and 
environment-friendly construction technologies, materials, designs etc. for suitable rural 
human settlements consistent with agro-dimatic variation and natural disaster proneness 
(www.upgov.nic. in/RD). 

2.5.5 Samagra Awaas Yojana 

Samagra Awaas Yojana, launched in 1999-2000, aims at ensuring integrated 
provision of shelter, sanitation and drinking water. During the first phase, the Samagra Awaas 
Yojana is planned to be implemented in one block each of 25 identified districts of 24 states 
and one UT which have been identified for implementing participatory approach under the 
Accelerated Rural Water Supply Programme (www.upgov.nic.in/RD). A total of 30 projects 
have been sanctioned since the inception of the scheme and only Rs. 7.07 crore disbursed. 

2.6 Housing Availability and Requirements in India and UP: The Gap 

‘As against a requirement of 109.53 lakh new and upgraded houses between 1997- 
98 to 2001-02, the actual construction during the period is estimated at 45 lakh houses. This, 
however, is a quantum jump over the Eighth Plan achievement of 26 lakh houses’ (Planning 
Commission, GOI, Tenth Five 
Year Plan, Vol. II, p. 299). The 
number of housing units in rural 
U.P. stood short of number of 
rural households, so that the 
‘housing gap’ by percentage 
came to be 7.7 in 1981 which 
declined to 3.78 in 1991 and 1.57 
in 2001. This follows Census 
data. The housing gap for rural 
India declined from 5.22 per cent /Vote: * Projection 

in 1981 to 3.28 per cent in 1991 and further to 1.57 per cent in 2001. The housing gap as 
percentage of the gap between the requirement and availability for rural U.P. is higher than 
that for rural India. The actual and projected size of households on average for rural U.P. was 
more than that of rural India. The average size of households in rural U.P. increased 
marginally during this period of two decades (1981-2001) (Table-2.1). 
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Table -2.1 

Population Growth, Housing Gap and Household Size: India and U.P. 


Particulars 

Area 

1981 

1991 

2001 

2005* 

2011 * 

Rural Population 

India 

507607678 

622812376 

740255371 

810061452 

879867534 

U.P. 

90962898 

111506372 

131570779 

143412149 

155253519 

No. of Rural 
Households 

India 

90866596 

111591326 

138271559 

154808837 

171332288 

U.P. 

15840819 

18024435 

20590074 

22056087 

23522101 

No. of Housing 
Units 

India 

86130595 

107940429 

135099454 

152108475 

169103987 

U.P. 

14621813 

17344053 

20261711 

21720554 

23179397 

Housing Gap 

India 

No. 

4736001 

3650900 

3172105 

2700362 

2228301 

% 

5.22 

3.28 

1.57 

1.75 

1.30 

U.P. 

No. 

1219006 

680382 

328363 

335533 

342704 

% 

7.70 

3.78 

1.60 

1.53 

1.46 

Average 

Household Size 

India 

5.59 

5.59 

5.36 

5.24 

5.14 

U.P. 

5.75 

6.19 

6.39 

6.51 

6.60 


Note: * Projected on the basis of decadal growth rate of 1991-2001 . 
Source: Census of India. 1981,1991, and 2001, population series. 


Based on BPL survey 1998-99, BPL households in rural Uttar Pradesh as percent of 
all rural households stood at 36.94. Of these BPL households, SC/ST percentage was 43.87. 
As high as 18.2 per cent of the BPL households were marginal farmers and 15.1 per cent 
were agricultural laborers. BPL survey, 1998-99, found near absence of shelter less-ness. 
Most of the BPL households had kaccha houses (70.47 per cent) (Table-2.2). 

Table -2.2 

Poverty, Occupation, and Housing Scenario in Uttar Pradesh 


Indicator 

Categories of Households 

Households 

Number 

Percent 

Poverty 

Total Rural Households 

19397067 

- 

Total BPL rural households 

7164992 


Total BPL SC/ST households 

3143518 


Occupation 

Small Farmers 

950830 


Marginal Farmers 

3528597 

18.2 

Rural Artisans 

580507 

3.0 

Agricultural Labour 

2923576 

15.1 

Housing 

Shelter-less Households 


■BBI 

Katcha House owners 

5049678 

70.47 

Semi-Pucca House owners 

1733594 

24.19 

Total Housing Needs in the State (No. of Households) 

6870131 

95.88 

Coverage of Housing Programmes in houses (upto Oct. 2004) 

945412 

13.76 


Note: 1. The data is based on BPL survey 1998-99. 

2. The study team could not get physical progress of PMGRH, CCSRH and others Schemes, 
Source: Office of Commissioner, Rural Development, U.P. 


Of the housing schemes supported by the government, lAY succeeded most during 
2001-04 in items of achievement as per cent of target. For all these three years taken 
together, lAY achievement rate was 98.3 per cent. This achievement rate for lAY varied over 
years. For PMGRHS the achievement rate was 94.6 per cent considered as average over all 
the three years (2001-04). This achievement rate varies over years, with a rate as high as 
134,7 last year (2003-04), that shows coverage of cases that remained uncovered previously. 

The rate of financial achievement (as per cent of target) for I AY exceeded 100.0 per 
cent for each of the three years, 2001-04, and on average it stood at 103.9 per cent. In 
financial terms, it means spending more than targeted (Table-2.3). 
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Table -2.3 

Physical and Financial Progress of Rural Housing Programmes in U.P. 


(2001-2004) 


Year 

Physical 

Financial 

Indira Awas Yojana 

PMGRHS 

Indira Awas Yojana 

Achievement 

Target 

Achievement 

Target 

Achievement 

Target | 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

in lakh Rs. 

% 

in lakh Rs, 

% 

2001-02 

171944 

99.7 

172428 

100.0 

32193 

77.7 

41442 

100.0 

29346.00 

101.9 

28793.34 

100.0 



100.2 

176800 

100.0 

19034 


22124 

■Bliia 

31225,28 

KBiaEl 

29466.66 

■pMq 

2003-04 

190950 

95.4 

200224 

100.0 

29799 

134.7 

22124 

TOriTii 

34628.98 

tESS 


KItlilil 

Total 

540084 

98.3 

549452 

100.0 

81026 

94.6 



95200.26 

103.9 

91630.69 

1 00.01 


Note: The study team could not get report on financial progress of PMGRH, CCSRH and others Schemes. 

Source: Office of Commissioner, Rural Development, U.P. 


2.7 Housing and Institutions : Role of Panchayati System 

The Constitution (Article 243G) provides for “devolution”, that is, the empowerment of 
Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRIs) to function as institutions of self-government for the twin 
purposes of (i) making plans for economic development and social justice for their respective 
areas, and ii) implementing programmes of economic development and social justice in their 
respective areas, for subjects devolved to the PRIs, including those listed in the Eleventh 
Schedule, and subject to such conditions as the State may, by law, specify. Therefore, the 
key objective is to ensure that Panchayati Raj Institutions function as institutions of self- 
government rather than as mere implementing agencies for other authorities in respect of 
such functions as may be devolved on them. In order to make Panchayati Raj Institutions 
effective there is need for providing functional and financial autonomy. It is also essential to 
ensure transparency in their functioning. Here Gram Sabha can play a vital role. It can ensure 
social audit and villagers can fix responsibility on Panchayat functionaries. If Gram Sabha is 

empowered, people will realize its importance and make it more effective (First round table of 
ministers-in-charge of Panchayati Raj - Kolkata 24-25 July 2004). 

2.7.1 Panchayati Raj in Uttar Pradesh 

Under the UP Panchayati Raj Act, the state government has unrestricted power to 
fragment areas or to change the demographic composition and character of Panchayats. 
MPs, MLAs and MLCs are members of middle and apex-level Panchayats. At the Gram 
Panchayat level, a two-thirds majority is required to carry a motion of no-confidence. At other 
levels, a simple majority is enough. This gives scope for malpractice and instability; especially 
since membership at Panchayats is small, and when the Gram Sabhas have no real power. 
The Gram Sabhas meet twice a year, but their recommendations are not binding on the 
Panchayats. Women do not have appropriate representation on all committees. Panchayats 
do not have full financial or administrative freedom. They do not have the authority to pass 
their own budgets, and government approval is required to borrow funds. They even have to 
depend on the government for their personnel. The government has the power to remove an 
elected functionary and dissolve a Panchayat without any independent inquiry. Panchayats 
are merely viewed as extended government offices at different levels. 
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2.7.2 Role of PRIs in Development Programmes 

After 73'^'^ constitutional amendment, the Government of India has been strengthing 
the Panchayats in all states/UTs. The UP government has strengthed the Panchayats by the 
UP Panchayati Raj Act, 1997. Through this act, a new structure of three-tier Panchayati Raj 
has come into the state. The UP Government has created a new department named 
“Panchayat” and given power for actual implementation of the rural development 
programmes. Most of the programmes like lAY, PMGRY, SGRY, SGSRY, ICDS, NAP, 
Pension Schemes, Mid-Day Meal, Scholarship for students etc. are implemented by the PRIs 
at grass root level. The major role of the PRIs are selection of beneficiary, monitoring of the 
programmes and giving feedback to Government for better formulation of programmes and 
also formulating Panchayats plan for development of village. 

2.7.3 Administrative Structure of Rural Development in U.P. 


Flow Chart 2.2 
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Chapter Three 


Objectives, Methodology, Coverage, Sample And Housing Programmes 


We have examined the role of rural housing for decent standard of living of rural 
population. We covered both houses constructed under Government schemes particularly 
under !AY and Ambedkar Yojana and houses privately constructed In rural areas. This aims 
at providing a comparative picture of the housing programmes, Government-supported 
housing and self-initiated housing. Government-supported houses have been seen into two 
categories, houses for the BPL households and those for general (non-BPL) households. 

In this study, the term rural housing is used to connote dwelling units plus utility 
services such as approach roads, a water supply system, sewage and garbage disposal 
systems, electricity and fuel, facilities such as markets, health centres etc. We have looked 
into adequacy of living space per person, quality and durability of rural houses in existence, 
for both beneficiary and non-beneficiary households. We have studied the existence of and 
scope for availability of water for multi-purposes, kitchens, toilets, and public space in rural 
housing provisions. We have also explored the mode of payment of aid and aid actually 
received by beneficiary households. 

3.1 Objectives of the Study 

The objectives of the study are specifically to examine the following: 

i) the extent to which rural houses provide living space for rural population, 

ii) the quality-cum-durability of rural houses, 

iii) the reasons why some houses sanctioned under Government Schemes have not 
been started/completed, and why some houses have remained 
unutilized/abandoned/transferred, 

iv) the use of local resources including manpower in construction of rural houses, 
and hence, the scope for productive employment of rural people, 

v) rural housing as providing the base for economic infrastructure in rural region. 

vi) the role of Panchayati Raj Institutions, especially Gram Sabha, in implementation 
of rural housing programme. 

In (i), we have covered minimum necessary civic facilities like sources of supply of 
drinking water, kitchen, toilet etc. In (iv) we have covered public facilities like drainage, roads, 
public water system etc. in the village. 
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3.1.1 Hypotheses 

. Execution of Government-sponsored Rural Housing Schemes and self-financed rural 
houses ensures utilization of local resources, including manpower, and 
simultaneously promotes rural infrastructure, 

. Provision of rural housing. Government-sponsored and self-financed, uplifts the living 
condition and ensures social security of the rural income-poor people, 

. Provision for living space through rural housing schemes may discourage migration of 
rural people; 

. Involvement of rural people though PRIs (Panchayati Raj Institutions) in decisions 
regarding location of rural housing may ensure the success of Rural Housing 
Schemes. 

3.2 Methodology 

We have collected data from both the secondary and the primary sources. The 
secondary sources include data published by the Planning Commission. Government of India. 
Reports and Records of the Department of Planning. Government of UP. Census, Statistical 
Handbooks, Sarvekshana, Reports of NCAER. and NSSO documents. The secondary 
sources have also included unpublished data from District Rural Development Authority 
(DRDA), Block Offices, and other sources. We have collected primary data from the 
beneficiaries of housing schemes and the non-beneficiaries in the selected villages of the 
selected districts of U.P. through structured/semi-structured schedules. The study tools and 
major objectives at different levels are shown in Flow Chart 3.1. 

In Uttar Pradesh, there are four geographical regions, namely Western. Central. 
Eastern, and Bundelkhand. We have covered all the regions. In each region, we have 
selected two Districts. Thus, we have covered eight districts in U.P. From each district, we 
have selected two blocks, one developed and the other underdeveloped. From each block, 
we have selected two villages based on random sampling method applying listing of villages 
in alphabetical order. Some additional villages have been selected to compensate sample 
loss in case the targets have not been fulfilled. From each selected villages, we have selected 
25 households, of which 15 are beneficiary households and 10 non-beneficiary households. 
Thus we have selected 8 districts. 16 blocks, 36 (including additional sample) villages. 800 
(480 beneficiaries and 320 non-beneficiaries) households. The sample structure for the study 

is shown in Flow Chart 3.2. 

We have also covered state, district, block, and village level functionaries of housing 
programmes. These functionaries have been selected on the purposive basis. The detailed 

sampling procedure at each level are shown in Flow Chart 3.3. 
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Flow Chart - 3.1 

Study Tools and Major Objectives at Different Levels 
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Flow Chart - 3.2 
Sample Structure for the Study 



Panchayat Representatives Beneficiary Households Non-Beneficiary Households 

36 Representatives have been selected 480 Households have been selected 320 Households have been selected 
















































Flow Chart - 3.3 
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3.2.1 Selection of Districts and Blocks 

Based on per capita income we have identified the districts in the four administrative 
regions of India as developed and underdeveloped. Based on physical infrastructure, namely, 
availability of road per lakh population and percentage of electrified villages out of total 
inhabited villages in the blocks, we have identified the blocks as developed and 
underdeveloped. While most of the districts in eastern U.P. and Bundelkhand regions have 
remained underdeveloped, most of the districts in western U.P. have come to be developed. 
For central U.P., the ratio between developed and underdeveloped districts is 40;60. Eastern 
and western U.P. cover most of the districts, 27 and 26 respectively, of the total 70 districts in 
U.P. We have selected two districts from each of the four administrative regions in U.P., one 
district selected as developed and the other selected as underdeveloped, based on ranking of 
districts by state per capita income. Thus, from eastern U.P., Varanasi is the selected 
developed district with per capita income above state average and Gorakhpur is selected as 
underdeveloped with district per capita income below state average. Based on the same 
indicator, from central U.P., Kanpur Nagar and Sitapur have been selected as developed and 
underdeveloped respectively: from Bundelkhad, Jhansi and Mahoba have been selected as 
developed and underdeveloped: from western U.P., Muzaffarnagar and Hathras have been 
selected as developed and underdeveloped respectively. Thus, we have selected a total of 
eight districts from the four identified regions of U.P. (Table-3.1). 

Table - 3.1 

Classification of Districts and Blocks by Development 


Regions 

Status of District by Per Capita Income 

1 Status of Blocks in Selected Districts* | 

Developed 

Under-Dev. 

1 Total 

Name of 
Districts 

Developed 

I Under-Dev. 

I Total I 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

Vo 

Bundelkhand 

1 

14.3 

06 

85.7 

07 

100.0 

Jhansi 

3 

37.5 

5 

62.5 

8 

100.0 

Mahoba 

2 

50.0 

2 

50.0 

4 

100.0 


3 

11.1 

24 

88.9 

27 

100.0 

Gorakhpur 

9 

47.4 

10 

52.6 

19 

100.0 

Varanasi 

3 

37.5 

5 

62.5 

8 

100.0 

Central 

4 

40.0 

06 

60.0 

10 

100.0 

Sitapur 

8 

42.1 

11 

57.9 

mm 

■imiiii 

Kanpur Nagar 

5 

50.0 

05 

50.0 

■Q 

■IWWII 

Western 

21 

80.8 

05 

19.2 

26 

100.0 

Hathras 

3 

42.9 

04 

57.1 

■■3 


Muzaffarnagar 

6 

i 42.9 

08 

57.1 

■Bi 

■BMBl 

Total 

29 

41.4 

41 

58.6 

70 

100.0 

Total 

39 

43.8 

50 

56.2 

mm 

100.01 


Note: * The development index is prepared on the basis of availability of road per lakh population and % of 


electrified villages out of total inhabited villages in the blocks. 

Source: District Statistical Handbook of selected districts and State Statistical Dairy of U.P. 2003 


Based on per capita income of U.P. at Rs. 8,839.00 for the year 2001, we have 
ranked the districts from each of the four regions of U.P. as below and above average, and 
hence selected two districts from each region, one developed and the other underdeveloped. 
The lowest per capita income for districts above state average is for Varanasi in east U.P. 
(Rs. 9,515.00) which is more than the highest per capita income at Rs. 8,564.00 for Mahoba 
in Bundelkhand, the latter being from the districts with per capita income below state average. 
The mean absolute deviation (MAD) is most for Kanpur Nagar in central U.P. and lowest for 
Varanasi in eastern U.P., considered over selected districts above state average by per capita 
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income (PCI) indicator. The MAD is most for Gorakhpur in east U.P. and lowest for Mahoba in 
Bundelkhand region, both being the selected districts from below state average {Table-3.2). 

Table - 3.2 

Development Status by Per Capita Incam - in Solscfed Distric:.? 


Regions 

Above State Average 

Below State Average 

Districts 

Per Capita 
Income 

MAD* 

Districts 

Per Capita 
Income 

MAD* 

Eastern 

Varanasi 

9515 

676 

Gorakhpur 

6380 


Central 

Kanpur Nagar 

12843 

4004 

Sitapur 

7559 


Bundelkhand 

Jhansi 

11395 

2556 

Mahoba 

8564 

275 

Western 

Muzffarnagar 

12109 

3270 

Hathras 

8024 

815 


Note: * MAD (Mean Absolute Deviation) = Actual Income - State Average Income 

1 . It is based on Income of Primary and Secondary Sectors. 

2. The State Average Per Capita Income is Rs. 8,839.00. 

3. Selection of district is based on random sampling. 

Source: Statistical Handbook, Uttar Pradesh 2001 . 

From each selected district, we have selected two blocks based on development 
index, in turn, based on physical infrastructure. Of these two blocks per district, one is 
selected to be developed and the other underdeveloped, developed and underdeveloped 
estimated as above and below district development index. District development index for this 
purpose is also based on twin physical infrastructure indicators, namely, availability of road 
per lakh population and percentage of electrified villages. While by per capita income, 
Gorakhpur is much below state average income and bracketed as underdeveloped, by district 
development index calculated by physical infrastructure, Gorakhpur is not only developed but 
also ahead of other selected developed and underdeveloped districts, by per capita income. 
The districts, namely, Kanpur Nagar, Muzaffarnagar, and Jhansi which rank first, second and 
third by per capita income, rank second, fourth and third respectively by district development 
index measured by physical infrastructure (Table-3.3). 

Table - 3.3 

Development Status in Selected Blocks of Selected Districts 


Regions 

Districts 

Developed 

Under-Developed 

District 

Development 

Index 

Blocks 

Development 

Index 

Blocks 

Development 

Index 

Bundelkhand 

Jhansi 

Mauranipur 

1473.5 

Chirgawan 

997.5 

1200.6 

Mahoba 

Charkhari 

412.6 

Panwari 

191.9 

384.4 

Eastern 

Gorakhpur 

Pipraich 

3117.2 

Kaimpiarganj 

1113.5 

1715.2 

Varanasi 

Cholapur 

1362.8 

Arajiline 

450.1 

946.5 

Central 

Kanpur Nagar 


1797.7 


790.4 

mmmm 

Sitapur 

Sidhauli 

1932.0 

Biswan 

1634.6 

1813.0 

Western 

Hathras 

Sahpaoo 

1139.5 

Sikandrarau 

640.4 

648.0 

Muzaffarnagar 

Charthawal 

1102.6 

Morana 

185.5 

1020.3 


Note: The development index is prepared on the basis of availability of road per lakh population and % of 


electrified villages out of total inhabited villages in the blocks. 
Source: District Statistical Handbook of selected districts. 


3.2.2 Selection of Villages 

Thus, we have selected four blocks from each administrative region in U.P. totaling 
16 blocks. The number of villages in the sample per selected district varied to compensate for 
the sample loss. Of total sample blocks (89) in the selected districts, we covered a total of 16, 
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that is 18.0 per cent of total blocks in the selected districts from all the four regions. Of the 
total inhabited villages (10176) from the selected blocks, we have selected 36, that is, we 
covered 0.4 per cent of all inhabited villages in the sample. The percentage of blocks selected 
per district varies because of the variation in the denominator, i.e., total number of blocks in 
the district. Similarly, the percentages of villages selected per block varies because of 
different number of total villages per block, and also because of additional villages taken to 
compensate sample loss. As the number of sample villages covered varied between blocks 
and between districts, the percentage of sample villages varied out of total Inhabited villages 
(Table-3.4). 


Table - 3.4 

Regions, Districts, Blocks, and Villages: The Sample by Location 


Regions 

Districts 

1 No. of Blocks 

1 No. of Inhabited Villages | 

1 Sampled 

1 Total 

1 Sampled 

1 Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Buncdelkhand 

Jhansi 

2 

25.0 

8 

100.0 

5 

0.7 

760 

100.0 

Mahoba 

2 

50.0 

4 

100.0 

4 

1.0 

415 

100.0 

Sub-Total 

4 

33.3 

12 

100.0 

9 

0.8 

• 1175 

100.0 

Eastern 

Gorakhpur 

2 

10.5 

19 


5 

0.2 

2880 

100.0 

Varanasi 

2 

25.0 

8 


6 

0.5 

1262 

100.0 

Sub-Total 

4 

14.8 

27 

lililil 

11 

0.3 

4142 

100.0 

Central 

^ Sitapur 

2 




4 



laasi 

Kanpur Nagar 

2 


10 


4 




Sub-Total 

4 


29 

100.0 

8 




Western 

Hathras 

2 

28.6 

07 


4 




Muzaffarnagar 

2 

14.3 

14 

100.0 1 

04 

0.5 

886 

100.0 I 

Sub-Total 

4 

19.0 


Trititll 




mititiiil 

1 Grand Total | 

16 

18.0 

89 I 

lillifiilil 

36 I 

mi 

10176 1 

MRiMKl 


Source: District Statisticai Handbook of seiected districts & State Statistical Dairy of U.P. 2003 


3.2.3 Selection of Beneficiary and Non-Beneficiary Households 

The selected beneficiaries (480) in the sample constituted 32.0 per cent of total listed 
beneficiaries (1501) while the selected eligible non-beneficiaries (320) in the sample 
constituted 20.9 per cent of total listed eligible non-beneficiaries (1532). Thus, there remains 
a gap of 68.0 per cent towards fulfilling the requirement of listed beneficiaries. This gap for 
listed beneficiaries varies over regions. For Bundelkhand, 52.4 per cent of the listed 
beneficiaries have been selected in the sample, while for central U.P. it is only 18.6 per cent. 
District-wise, Mahoba in Bundelkhand shows selection of 69.8 per cent beneficiaries in 
sample, while it is as low as 12.4 per cent for Kanpur Nagar. The total number of listed legible 
non-beneficiaries (1532) is higher than total listed beneficiaries, that shows the higher gap in 
requirement and fulfillment. There are region-wise variations in the percentages of non- 
beneficiaries, for example, for west U.P. it is 50.3 per cent, while for central U.P. it is 10.8 per 
cent of the respective total eligible listed non-beneficiaries. The percentages vary over 
districts. Region and district wise the percentage of sample beneficiary and non-beneficiaries 
varied (Table-3.5). The village-wise sample detail of beneficiary and non-beneficiary 
households are given in Appendix- A, Table-3. 
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Table - 3.5 

Region and District-wise Distribution of Beneficiaries and Eligible 
Non-Beneficiaries : The Sample Size 


Regions 

Districts 

I Beneficiaries 

1 Non-Beneficiaries | 

I Sampled 

1 Total 

1 Sampled 

I Total I 

No. 

% 

1 No. 


i No. 

1 

No. 

% 

Bundelkhand 

Jhansi 

60 

43.2 



mm 

BD 

133 

100.0 

Mahoba 

60 


86 

100.0 

IBEQ 

mm 

276 

100.0 

Total 

WMm 

! 52.4 

225 

100.0 

mm 


409 

100.0 

Eastern 

Gorakhpur 

■El 

WKEM 

134 

100.0 

mm 

Mg 

137 

100.0 

Varanasi 

60 




40 

ggtia 

168 

100.0 

Total 

120 


325 

100.0 

80 

26.2 

305 

100.0 


Sitapur 

60 


162 

100.0 

40 

10.0 

401 

o 

o 

b 


60 




40 

11.7 


■El 


120 

18.6 

644 

100.0 

80 

10.8 

743 

100.0 

Western 

Hathras 

60 

34.1 

176 

100.0 

40 

47.6 

84 

100.0 

Muzaffarnagar 

60 

45.8 

131 

100.0 

40 

53.3 

75 

100.0 

Total 

120 

39.1 


ifckiMWill 



159 

100.0 

I Total 

480 

32.0 

1501 

100.0 

320 

20.9 

■Ell 

mm 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


3.3 Coverage of Study 

Since we covered two districts from each administrative region in U.P., hence, based 
on one district level official for one district, we talked to a total of eight district level officials. 
Based on the same reason, we got responses from a total of 16 block level officials. The 
number of respondents from panchayats, however, varied. We got responses from a total of 
36 representatives from panchayats. The number of beneficiaries covered is 480 and the 
number of non-beneficiaries is 320, so that total households covered came to be 800, that is, 
we selected beneficiaries and non-beneficiaries In the ratio 60:40. While selecting the 
beneficiaries, we selected for each administrative region exactly 25 per cent of total 
beneficiaries and 12.5 per cent for each district. Similarly, of total eligible non-beneficiaries, 
we covered 25.0 per cent for each administrative region and 12.5 per cent for each district 
(Table-3.6). 


Table -3.6 

Region and District-wise Coverage of Respondents at Different Levels : The Sample by Size 


Regions 

Districts 

District Level 
Officials 

Block Level 
Officials 

Panchayat 

Representatives 

Beneficiaries 

Non- 

Beneficiaries 

iB?igi 

mem 

IBEl 

mm 

No. 

1 % 

IEEE 

IjMB 




EQS^SHHi 

IHD 

■■ 

mm 


5 





msm 




IHB 

12.5 

4 


mm 

mm 




2 


4 


9 


■EQ 


80 

25.0 1 

Eastern 

Gorakhpur 

1 

12.5 

2 

12.5 

5 

i■■■l 

■El 



HH 

Varanasi 

1 

12.5 

2 

12.5 

6 

■■■ 

■■ 


40 

iBiaa 

Total 

■ 2 

25.0 

4 

25.0 

11 

30.6 

120 




Central 

Sitapur 

1 


2 

■IE 

4 

11.1 


12.5 

■■1 

12.5 

Kanpur Nagar 

1 

mm 

mm 


4 

11.1 

60 


wm 

12.5 

Total 

2 


mm 


8 




mm 

25.0 

Western 

Hathras 

1 

12.5 

mm 


4 

11.1 

■■1 

12.5 

40 

12.5 

Muzaffarnagar 




12.5 

4 

11.1 

■El 


40 

12.5 

Total 



HQ 

25.0 


■ESSI 


^■1 

■■II 




BilTill 


100.0 

■E3 

MiBBlI 



§■31 



Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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3.4 Socio-Economic Profile of Sample Area 


The major socio-economic data have been covered on socio-economic and 
demographic scenario of the selected areas, poverty, distribution of population by works 
categories, land holding pattern and sources of irrigation. For these data, we have reviewed 
the Census, State Statistical Handbook, District Statistical Handbooks and unpublished 
reports of DRDA, Block offices etc, 

3.4.1 Demographic Profile 

Of the selected districts from the four regions of U.P., two districts selected from each 
region, we find per capita income for each district both above and below the average for the 
state of U.P. 

Jhansi in Bundelkhand, Muzaffarnagar and Hathras in west U.P., Kanpur Nagar in 
Central U.P. and Varanasi in eastern U.P. show per capita income for 2000-01 higher than 
state average. The backward districts from the sample in terms of per capita income by being 
less than state average are Sitapur in central U.P., and Gorakhpur in eastern U.P. The small 
district Mahoba in Bundelkhnad shows per capita income equal to state average. 

Work participation rate for selected districts in Bundelkhand was higher than state 
average. However, for other regions and districts in the sample, the work participation rate 
(%) was more or less at per with state average. The percentage of main workers was low for 
the district Gorakhpur, lower than state average, and more or less at per with state average 
for the other selected districts of the four regions in U.P. (Table-3.7). 

Table - 3.7 

Comparative Profile: Sample Districts and U.P. 


[ndicators 

1 Bundelkhand 

I Western 

1 Central 

I Eastern 

Uttar 

Jhansi 

Mahoba 

Muzaffer 

nagar 

Hathras 

Sitapur 

Kanpur 

Nagar 

Varanasi 

Gorakh- 

pur 

Pradesh 

Area (in sq. km.) 

4024 

2884 

4008 



3155 

1535 

3321 

240928 

No. of Households 

289863 

118970 

529134 

208613 

596177 

714380 

430651 

555775 

25757640 

Population 

1744931 

708447 

3543362 

1336031 

3619661 

4167999 

3138671 

3769456 

166197921 

Male 

932818 

379691 

1893832 

718930 

1941341 

2247216 

1649187 

1923197 

87565369 

Female 

812113 

328756 

1649530 

617101 

1678287 

1920783 

1489484 

1846259 

78632552 

Population (0-6 years) 

280589 

134725 

677902 

255055 

713356 

591301 

575882 

694213 

31624628 

Male 

148811 

70865 

364637 

135265 

368562 

316438 

300040 

358952 

16509033 

Female 

131778 

63860 

313265 



274863 

275842 

335261 

15115595 

Illiterates Population 

786162 

402785 

1804833 

660548 

2215218 

1508166 

1444266 

1970687 

90478637 

Male 


170484 

794200 

273738 

998152 

697711 

598574 

772347 

38663956 

Female 

470851 

232301 

1010633 

386810 

1217066 

810455 

845692 

1198340 

51814681 

Literacy Rate (%) 

65.5 

53.3 

60.7 

62.5 

48.3 

74.4 

66.1 


56.3 

Male 

78.8 

67.7 

71.9 

76.3 

60.0 

80.3 

77.9 

73.6 

68.8 

Female 



47.8 



67.5 

53.0 

42.9 

42.2 


HB 



36.68 

28.66 

30.75 

25.25 

32.64 



HH 

866 



862 

855 

903 

960 

898 

Sex Ratio 
(0-6 years' male) 

886 

901 

■1 

886 

936 

869 

919 

934 

916 

Decadal Growth Rate 
(1991-01) 

22.00 

21.73 

24.65 

18.26 

22.41 

28.11 

25.14 

22.94 

25.80 


Contd... 
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I Bundelkhand 

1 Western 

1 Central 

1 Eastern 

Uttar 

Indicators 

Jhansi 

Mahoba 

Muzaffer 

nagar 

Hathras 

Sitapur 

Kanpur 

Nagar 

Varanasi 

Gorakh- 

pur 

Pradesh 

Density of Population 
(per sq.km.) 

348 

249 

884 

761 

630 

1366 

1995 

1140 

689 

% of SC Population 

28.1 

25.8 

13.5 


imBE 

16.5 

13.9 

22.0 

21.1 

% of ST Population 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

Average Size of Family 

6.0 

6.0 

7.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

7.0 

7.0 

6.0 

% of Urban Population 

40.8 

21.9 

25.5 

19.8 

12.0 

67.1 

40.2 


20.8 

No. of Tehsils 

05 

03 

05 

04 

06 

03 

02 

07 

300 

No. of Blocks 

08 

04 

14 

08 

19 

10 

08 

19 

813 

No. of Inhabited Villages 
(1991) 

760 

415 

886 

760 

2314 

899 

1262 

2880 

97134 

No. of Urban Towns 

16 

05 

21 

09 

11 

06 

09 

08 

682 

Per Capita Income 
(2000-01) 

12131 

9248 

12714 

10117 

8432 

11525 

10557 

6967 

9223 

HtllHttil 

mm 




mmi 

29.9 

31.3 

30.1 

32.5 


49.1 

50.6 

49.0 

45.9 


47.2 

44.7 

42.7 

46.8 


23.1 

32.7 

14.9 

10.0 

8.5| 

9.7 

16.5 

17.1 

16.5 

|% of Main Workers | 

26.8 

28.8 

25.4 

22.1 


25.0 

24.6 

18.4 

23.7 


10.3 

13.5 

7.7 

7.2 

5.6 

5.0 

6.7 

11.8 

8.8 

% of Non-Workers | 

63.0 

57.7 

66.9 

70.7 

68.9 

70.1 

68.7 

69.9 

67.5 


Source: Census of India (Uttar Pradesh), 2001and U. P. State Statistical Dairy, 2003. 


3.4.2 Socio-Economic Profile 

Of the selected (sample) districts in the four regions of U.P., density of population 
was extremely high for Varanasi and Gorakhpur in east U.P. and extremely low for Jhansi and 
Mahoba in Bundelkhand region, and also for Kanpur Nagar In central U.P. The high figures 
are much higher than state average, and the low figures are much lower than state average. 
The percentages of SC population remain high for Jhansi and Mahoba, the sample districts in 
Bundelkhand region, low for Muzaffarnagar in west U.P. The low figures are lower than state 
average and the high figures are higher than state average. 

The landholding per household Is high for Jhansi and Mahoba in Bundelkhand, and 
very low for Kanpur Nagar In central U.P. and also low for Varanasi and Gorakhpur in eastern 
U.P. The high land holding is higher than state average and low holdings are lower than state 
average, the state average being 0.87 hectare per household. The record of electrified 
villages is 100.0 per cent for Muzaffarnagar and Hathras in west U.P. and very low for Sitapur 
in central U P. (Table-3.8). 


Table -3.8 

Comparison of Sample Districts with U.P. Based on Selected Indicators 


Indicators 

Bundelkhand 

Western 

1 Central 

Eastern 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

Jhansi 

Mahoba 

Muzaffer 

nagar 

Hathras 

Sitapur 

Kanpur 

Nagar 

Varanasi 

Gorakh- 

pur 

Average Size of Family 

6.0 

6.0 

7.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

7.0 

7.0 

6.0 

Density of Population 
(per sq. Km.) 

433.6 

245.6 

884,1 

726.1 

630.3 

321.1 

2044.7 

1135.0 

689.8 

Sex ratio 
(per 1000 Male) 

871 

866 

871 

858 

862 

855 

903 

960 

898 


886 









Female Literacy rate (%) 

50.2 

36.4 

47.8 

46.3 




42.9 

42.2 

% of SC Population 

28.1 

25.8 

13.5 

25.2 

31.9 

16.5 

13.9 

22.0 

21.1 


37.0 

42.3 

33.1 

29,3 

31.1 

29.9 

31.3 

30.1 

32.5 


Contd... 
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Indicators 

I Bundelkhand 

1 Western 

1 Central 

1 Eastern 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

Jhansi 

Mahoba 

Muzaffer 

nagar 

Hathras 

Sitapur 

Kanpur 

Nagar 

Varanasi 

Gorakh- 

pur 

% of Work Participation 
Rate (Male) 

49.1 

50.6 

49.0 

45.9 

50.6 

47.2 

44.7 

42.7 

46.8 

% of Work Participation 
Rate (Female) 

23.1 

32.7 

14.9 

10.0 

8.5 

9.7 

16.5 

17.1 

16.5 

Decadal Growth Rate 
(1991-01) 

22.00 

21.73 

24.65 

18.26 

22.41 

28.11 




Land Holding 
(Per Household Hect.) 

1.25 

1.89 

0.56 

NA 

0.79 

0.09 




Livestock Holding 
(No. per Household) 

2.78 

3.52 

0.31 

2.58 

2.73 

0.93 

1.43 

1.10 

2.19 

Per Doctor Dependent 
Population 

3916 

12658 

19461 

20513 

17221 

4360 

7026 

11645 

3420 

% of Electrified Villages 

76.1 

66.3 

100.0 

100.0 

48.3 

99.4 

87.7 

64.4 

58.41 

Availability of Pucca 

Road (per lakh Pop.) 

96.8 

117.6 

110.2 

92.5 

77.8 

86.2 

72.5 

67.1 

62.71 


Source: Census of India, and District Statistical Handbook, 2001. 


3.4.2. 1 Poverty Profile 

Based on BPL survey in U.P. 1997-98, one-fourth of the households live 8PL and 
three-fourth live APL. BPL households for all regions constitute 23.6 per cent of all 
households. The distribution of households, BPL and APL, vary over regions and selected 
districts in U.P., with lowest BPL as percentage of total BPL households and highest APL as 
percentage of total APL households for western U.P. The district Muzaffarnagar selected in 
the sample shows lowest BPL and highest APL, as respective percentages of district total and 
total for all the regions in U.P. by selected districts. Of all households, including both BPL and 
APL, SC/ST constitutes 26.3 per cent, and others the rest. Of all BPL households, SC/ST 
constitutes 47.3 per cent and the rest non-SC/ST. There are regional and district-wise 
variations in these percentage by SC/ST and BPL/APL. For example, while SC/ST BPL 
households for central U.P. is 59.0 per cent, for Bundelkhand it is 44.1 per cent, for east U.P. 
38.1 per cent and for west U.P. 20.1 per cent. Over all, for all the regions, SC/ST BPL 
households constitute 42.5 per cent of all SC/ST households in the sample {Table-3.9). 

Table -3.9 

Distribution of Beneficiary Households by BPL and APL 
(By Region and By Caste) 


Regions 

Districts 

Below Poverty Line 

' Above Poverty Line 

1 Total 1 

SC/ST 

Others 

Total 

SC/ST 






Bundelkhand 

Jhansi 

33053 

(44.1) 

22036 

(12.4) 

55089 

(21.8) 

41942 

(55.9) 

155775 

(87.6) 

197717 

(78.2) 

74995 

(100.0) 

177811 

(100.0) 

252806 

(100.0) 



mmm 

IKUelgl 

21211 

(55.9) 

20859 

(66.3) 

42070 

(60.6) 

37925 

(100.0) 

31457 

(100.0) 

69382 

(100.0) 


IMI 

mvmm 


63153" 

(55.9) 

176634 

(84.4) 

239787 

(74.4) 

112920 

(100.0) 

209268 

(100,0) 

322188 

(100.0) 


Gorakhpur 

67891 

(32.6) 

87181 

(32.6) 

155072 

(32.6) 

140534 

(67.4) 

180468 

(67.4) 

321002 

(67.4) 

208425 

(100.0) 

267649 

(100.0) 

476074 

(100.0) 

Varanasi 






378456 

(85.7) 

51226 

(100.0) 

390151 

(100.0) 

441377 

(100.0) 


98815 

(38.1) 

119178 

(18.1) 

217993 

(23.8) 

160836 

(61.9) 

538622 

(81.9) 

699458 

(76.2) 

259651 

(100.0) 

657800 

(100.0) 

917451 

(100.0) 


Contd... 
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Regions 

Districts 

Below Poverty Line 

1 Above Poverty Line 

Total i 

SC/ST 

Others 

Total 

SC/ST 

Others 

Total 

SC/ST 

Others 

Total 

Central 

Sitapur 

128317 

(76.2) 

127322 

(35.7) 

255639 

(48.7) 

40145 

(23.8) 

228874 

(64.3) 

269019 

(51.3) 

168462 

(100.0) 

356196 

(100.0) 

524658 

(100.0) 

Kanpur 

Nagar 

34086 

(31.9) 

53259 

(10.2) 

87345 

(13.9) 

72703 

(68.1) 

470382 

(89.8) 

543085 

(86.1) 

106789 

(100.0) 

523641 

(100.0) 

630430 

(100.0) 

total 

162403 

(59.0) 

180501 

(20.5) 

342984 

(29.7) 

112848 

(41.0) 

699256 

(79.5) 

812104 

(70.3) 

275251 

(100.0) 

879837 

(100.0) 

1155088 

(100.0) 

Western 

Hathras 

15756 

(37.7) 

26173 

(17.8) 

41929 

(22.2) 

26005 

(62.3) 

120956 

(82.2) 

146961 

(77.8) 

41761 

(100.0) 

147129 

(100.0) 

188890 

(100.0) 

Muzaffar- 

nagar 

16297 

(13.8) 

24340 

(6.6) 

40637 

(8.3) 

101658 

(86.2) 

347144 

(93.4) 

448802 
: (91.7) 

117955 

(100.0) 

371484 

(100.0) 

489439 

(100.0) 

Total 

32053 

(20.1) 

50513 

(9.7) 

82566 

(12.3) 

127663 

(79.9) 

468100 

(90.3) 

595763 

(87.8) 

159716 

(100.0) 

518613 

(100.0) 

678329 

(100.0) 

Total 

343038 

(42.5) 

382906 

(16.9) 

725944 

(23.6) 

464500 

(57.5) 

1882612 

(83.1) 

2347112 

(76.4) 

807538 

(100.0) 

2265518 

(100.0) 

3073056 

(100.0) 


Note: The data is based on BPL survey 1 997-98. 

Source: DRDA of Selected Districts. 


In all households, 28.4 per cent are BPL; of all SC/ST households, 49.6 per cent are 
BPL, while of non-SC/ST households, 20.2 per cent are BPL. There are regional variations in 
these percentages, but for each region, SC/ST households, as percentage of respective total, 
is much higher than the other households. Of all households for all regions, BPL households 
constitute 28.4 per cent, which is 42.5 per cent for central U.P., 31.8 per cent for 
Bundelkhand, 21.5 per cent for east U.P., and 16.6 per cent for west U.P. APL SC/ST in 
Bundelkhand is 56.8 per cent of ail SC/ST households in Bundelkhand. These percentages 
are 50.5 for east U.P., 52.0 per cent for central U.P., and 34.5 per cent for west U.P. Of all 
households, shelterlessness is very high for Bundelkhand (35.3 per cent) and low (11.6 per 
cent) for central U.P. Within each region, there are variations in shelterlessness between 
SC/ST households and others. For Bundelkhand, shelterlessness of SC/ST households cover 
22.32 per cent of all SC/ST households in Bundelkhand. Shelterless SC/ST households for 
Bundelkhand as percentage of all SC/ST BPL households is 39.2 per cent. Shelterless SC/ST 
households in Bundelkhand as percentage of all shelterless households in Bundelkhand is 
63.16 per cent. As percentage of all shelterless households for all the four regions, SC/ST 
households constitute 49.54 per cent. This varies over regions {Table-3.10). The detailed 
information on BPL, APL and shelter less households of selected villages and blocks- are 
given in Appendix- A, Table-4 and 5. 


Table -3.10 

Classification of BPL, APL and Shelterless Households of Sample Blocks 


Regions 

Social 

Groups 

BPL Households 

APL Households * 

Shelterless HHs. 

Total 

Households* 

No. 

As % of 
Col. 9 

No. 

As % of 
Col. 9 

No. 

As % of 
Col. 3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Bundelkhand 



56.8 

12595 

43.2 


■EEI 


Others 


20.1 


79.9 

Marii 





3TF 


68.2 

10344 

35.3 


Eastern 

SC/ST 

13031 

50.5 

12775 

49.5 

3282 

25.2 




14,2 

87663 

85.8 



102191 

Total 




78.5 

7427 

26.9 i 

127997 


Gontd... 
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Regions 

Social 

Groups 

1 BPL Households 

1 APL Households * 

I Shelterless HHs. 

Total 

Households* 

No. 

As % of 
Col. 9 

No. 

As % of 
Col. 9 

No. 

As % of 
Col. 3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Central 

SC/ST 

22056 

52.0 

20351 

48.0 

2251 

10.2 

42407 

Others 

27819 

37.1 

47182 

62.9 

3538 

12.7 

75001 

Total 

49875 

42.5 

67533 

57.5 

5789 

11.6 

117408 

Western 

' SC/ST 

7788 

34.5 

14799 

65.5 

1626 

20.9 

22587 

Others 

7289 

10.7 

60895 

89.3 

2456 

33.7 

68184 

Total 

15077 

16.6 

75694 

83.4 

4082 

27.1 

90771 

Total 

SC/ST 

59553 

49.6 

60520 

50.4 

13693 

23.0 

120073 

Others 

62242 

20.2 

245981 

79.8 

13949 

22.4 

308223 

Total 

121795 

28,4 

306501 

71.6 

27642 

22.7 

428296 


Source: Selected Block Offices of Sampled Districts. 


3.4.3 Distribution of Workers 

Of the total rural population in U.P. one-third belong to main and marginai workers, 
the rest two-thirds are non- 
workers. Of the total main 
workers in rural U.P., 58.0 per 
cent are cultivators and 18.1 per 
cent are agricultural laborers. 

The other occupations include 
workers in household industry. 

The distribution of main workers 
in U.P. over regions and districts 
shows very high percentages of 
workers as cultivators in 
Bundelkhand region that includes sample districts, Jhansi and Mahoba, and low percentages 
of cultivators for Varanasi and Gorakhpur in east U.P. and also low percentage for 
Muzaffarnagar in west U.P., the low figure for districts mean lower than state average and 
high means higher than state average. 

Of the total marginal workers, agricultural labour constitutes the highest percentage 
for rural U.P., which is 54.1 per cent of total marginal workers. Thus, though in rural U.P. 
workers are engaged in different economic activities, for main workers the major activity is as 
cultivators and for the marginal workers the major activity is as agricultural labourers (Table- 
3.1 1). 



Fig. 3.1 


Table -3.11 

Distribution of Main and Marginal Workers, and Non-Workers from Total Population in 

Sample Districts and U.P. 


Categories of Workers 

Bundelkhand 

Western 

Central 

Eastern 

Uttar 

Pradesh 

Jhansi 

Mahoba 

Muzaffer 

nagar 

Hathras 

Sitapur 

Kanpur 

Nagar 

Varanasi 

Gorakh- 

pur 

Cultivators 

Rural 

196034 

(66.4) 

106301 

(63.5) 

307932 

(45.0) 

113357 

(47.7) 

579072 

(70.1) 

183417 

(53.5) 

157333 

(35.1) 

255149 

(47.1) 

18105974 

(58.0) 

Total 

208013 

(44.6) 

111656 

(54.7) 

325740 

(36.2) 

116033 

(39.3) 

584705 

(63-3) 

192414 

(18.5) 

161193 

(20.9) 

: 257783 
(37.2) 

18479865 

(47.0) 


Contd... 
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Source: Census of India, Population Series, 2001. 


3.4.4 Land Holding 

Of the total landowning households for rural U.P. as high as 75.4 per cent had 
landholding at 0.39 hectare on average and as low as 0.2 .per cent of households had 15.54 
hectares per household on average. As low as 2.5 per cent landowners owned land on 
average 5.5 hectares per household. The state (rural) average landholding for all househoids 
stood at 0.87 hectares for 1995-96. Most of the rural households, thus, show very small size 
of landholding. For Jhansi, 47.9 per cent owned land on average per household 0.48 
hectares. For Mahoba, 47.8 per cent households owned land on average 0.49 hectares per 
household. For Muzaffarnagar, 64.6 per cent owned land on average per household 0.36 
hectares. The percentage of households having landholding on average per household yaries 
across other regions also. 
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For all the sample districts in the four regions of UP. the average landholding below 
1.0 hectare, thus, was held by most of the agricultural land owning population in rural U.P. 
The percentage of households owning more than 4.0 hectares, and more so, more than 10.0 
hectares is very low for all the sample districts, as it is for rural U.P. (Table 3.12). 

Table -3.12 

Distribution of Households on the Basis of Size of Land in Sample Districts and Uttar 

Pradesh (Year 1995-96) 


(Area in Hectare) 


Size of 
Landholding 

Number/ 

Area 

1 Bundelkhand 

Western 

I Central 

1 Eastern 

Uttar 

Jhansi 

Mahoba 

Muzaffar- 

nagar 

Sitapur 

Kanpur 

Nagar 

Varanasi 

Gorkha- 

pur 

Pradesh 
(in ’000) 

Below 1.0 

Number 

99698 

61433 

191475 

407661 

48036 

379952 

393284 


Areas 

47043 

30013 

67444 

181720 

123628 

111704 

130357 


[Average size of landholding 

0.48 

0.49 

0.36 

0.45 

2.58 

0.30 

0.34 


1.0 -2.0 

Number 

54032 

30990 

55796 

88517 

11079 

44865 

45378 

3136[ 

Areas 


43774 


130180 

14206 



mmm 

[Average size of landholding 


1.42 


1.47 

1.29 


1.36 

1.42 

2.0 -4.0 


34984 

22460 

35126 


6157 

16636 

19230 

1586 


103483 

60621 

97817 

103070 

16675 

46099 

51001 

4321 

[Average size of landholding 

2.96 

2.70 

2.79 

2.75 

2.71 

2.78 

2.66 

2.73 

4.0-10.0 


17986 

12207 

13617 

8562 



4167 

532 


104809 

70575 

74451 

46665 

9588 

26136 

22351 

2948 

[ Average size of landholding 

5.83 

5.79 

5.47 

5.45 


5.39 

5.37 

5.55 

10.0 & above 




558 

884 



225 

39 

Areas | 

19033 

19868 

8623 



■ISSQS 


606 

[Average size of landholding | 

14.99 

13.58 

15.46 

6.29 

16.54 

14.21 

14.58 

15.54 

Total 

Number 

207968 

128554 

296572 

542607 

67192 

446593 

462284 

21529 


Areas 

362104 

224851 

324582 

467191 

62051 

249445 

268472 

18570 

[Average size of landholding | 

1.75 

1.75 

1.10 

0.87 

0.93 

0.56 

0.58 

0.87 


Source: District Statistical Handbook, 2002 & 2003 and U. P. State Statistical Dairy 2003. 


3.4.5 Irrigation Sources 

Of the net irrigated area in U.P., as high as 67.9 per cent is irrigated by private tube- 
well, and 21.2 per cent by canal. Private tube well is a major source for irrigation for all the 
selected (sample) districts, excepting the districts, Jhansi and Mahoba, in dry Bundelkhand 
region. For Jhansi and Mahoba. canals remain the second most important source for 
irrigation, after ‘other sources’. It is, however, not clear what are the other sources that 
exclude canals, private and government tube-wells. Canals play a very insignificant role for 
irrigation in the districts Varanasi and Gorakhpur in east U.P. For Varanasi, it is tube-well 
(both private and government) that plays a major role in irrigation (Table 3.13 ). 

Table -3.13 

Area Irrigated by Different Sources: Sample Districts and U.P. 


[ Sources of Irrigation -> 

Canal 

I Govt. Tube-well 

Pvt. Tube-well 

Other Sources 

Net Irrigated Area 

Regions 

Districts 

in hect. 

% 









Western 

Muzffarnagar 

83386 

25.8 

9710 

3.0 

230304 

71.1 

382 

0.1 


■liUlf 

Hathras 

16301 

11.3 

2069 

1.4 



- 



'HMtiill 

Central 

Sitapur 

27480 

11.2 

5376 

2.2 

177590 

72.1 

35838 

14.6 

246284 

100.0 

Kanpur Nagar 

35537 

26.8 

7772 

5.9 

87315 

65.7 

2186 

1.7 

132810 

100.0 

Bundelkhand 

Jhansi 

90073 

45.7 

2080 

1.21 

3637 

||||||||||_ 




mm 

Mahoba 



- 




65255 

64.4 

101300 

100.0 [ 

Eastern 



4.9 

14779 

7.2 

170178 

83.2 

9701 




Varanasi 

12440 

12.5 

33336 

33.6 

51712 

52.2 

1719 

1.7 


■QSEll 

I Uttar Pradesh 

2718702 

21.2 

448656 

3.5 

8709234 

67.9 

951643 

7.4 

12828235 

100.0 1 


Source: U.P. State Statistical Dairy 2003. 
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3.5 Achievement of Housing Programmes 

In this study, we have found Indira Awaas Yojana (lAY), Pradhan Mantri Gramodaya 
Gramin Awaas Yojana (PMGAY) and Credit-cum-subsidy for Rural Housing Scheme 
(CCSRHS) were the major housing programmes in the selected areas. Some other housing 
programmes, like Bunaker Awaas Yojana and Machhua Awaas Yojana also came in the 
sample during the visit of district Varanasi. However, secondary information of these schemes 
have not been found or recorded by the concerned authorities, so that actual achievement 
rate could not be calculated. 

3.5.1 Achievement of lAY 

Considered over lAY, we find 99.9 per cent achievement (as percent of target) on 
average during the last five years (1999-2000 to 2003-2004). There are time (year) variations 
in this rate of achievement, for example, during 2001-02 and 2002-03, the achievement rate 
exceeded 100.0 per cent. Over all, the achievement rate for SC/ST (101.7 per cent) during all 
the years on average was better than that for others. For SC/ST, the achievement rate 
exceeded 100.0 per cent since 2001-02 till date; for others, the same is true excepting 2003- 
04. There are regional variations in the over-all achievement rate, which is not much 
significant. There are also year-to-year variations in achievement rate for each region. These 
variations, inter-region, over years are also true for households, by SC/ST, and others 
(Table-3.14). The detailed achievement of lAY in selected villages is given in Appendix-A, 
Table-6. 


Table -3.14 

Achievement as Percentage of Target and Achievement Gaps of lAY, 1999-2004 


Regions 

Social 

1 1999-2000 

1 2000-01 

i 2001-02 

1 2002-03 

1 2003-04 

I Total I 


Groups 

Ach. as % 
of Target 

Gap 

Ach. as % 
of Target 

Gap 

Ach. as % 
of Target 

Gap 

Ach. as % 
of Target 

Gap 

Ach. as % 
of Target 

Gap 

Ach. as % 
of Target 

Gap 

Bundelkhand 

SC/ST 

70.9 

29.1 

127.4 

-27.4 

■■be 

IKE 

102.5 

-2.5 

100.2 

-0.2 

101.5 

■E 


Others 

86.2 

13.8 

110.3 

-10.3 



94.7 


■■BE 

IKE 

99,8 

KE 


Total 

75-2 

24.8 

122.2 

-22.2 


IKE 

■BSEI 


100.2 

-0.2 

101.0 

-1.0 



■BESS] 


HBE3E 


100.0 

IKE 

■■■1 



6.0 

98.6 

1.4 




0 

■■be 

0 

■■bei 

0 

100.0 

0 


0 

100.0 

■H 


Total 

■BEESI 

0 


0 

■■qbei 

■■■ 

100.0 

0 

96.1 

■Qg] 

99.1 

■EE 



■■Rnn 


■HE 


■■BEE 

■■ 

107.1 

KB 

100.0 

0 


■EE 



104.0 

-4.0 



■■■ 

KE 

86.7 



0 


■EE 



102.2 

-2.2 




■HE 


0 


0 

98.8 

■E 




3.3 

101.3 

-1.3 

132.0 

-32.0 

106.3 

-6.3 

117.7 

-17.7 

110.8 

-10.81 

mu— 




98.1 


100.1 

KDi 

93.5 




92.6 

msE\ 


Total 

96.6 

___ 3.4 

100.0 

0 


BEEi 

101.3 

-1.3 

101.4 


103.5 

-3 5| 

Total 




HEBSI 

2.2 

108.3 

-8.3| 

104.2 

-4.2 

101.0 

■Ell 

101.7 

IS 


others I 

99.81 

0.2 

93.71 


101.1 

m 

■■BEI 

warn 


KEI 


KB 




1.8 


■EE 

■bbbi 

wm 

■■■El 

mm 

gg-ii 

■Ell 

HEiEli 

mm 


Note: 1. The Achievement of Selected Blocks and Villages in lAY Scheme is similar with Target. 

2. In some cases achievement rate is exceeding 100.0 per cent because backlog targets of previous year is 


added by the district administration. 

3. Achievement Gap = Target- Achievement. 
Source: DRDA from Selected Districts. 


3.5.2 Achievement of PMGAY 

We consider the achievement rate for housing under PMGAY during past four years 
(2000-04). For Bundelkhand and east U.P., it was cent per cent achievement as recorded by 
district authorities (DRDA). For central U.P., the achievement rate was 85.1 per cent, while for 
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west UP., the achievement rate was 94.5. For all the regions, thus, during 2000-04, the 
achievement rate came to be 91.7, which stood at 93.1 for SC/ST and 89.4 for other 
households. There are variations over households, SC/ST and others, so far as achievement 
rates in implementation of housing under PMGAY is concerned (Table-3.15). The detailed 
information on achievement of PMGRY in selected villages is given in Appendix-A, Table-7. 

Table -3.15 

Achievement as Percentage of Target and Achievement Gaps of Prime-Minister 
Gramodaya Gramin Awas Yojana in Selected Districts, 2000-2004 


Regions 

Social 

Groups 

1 2000-01 

I 2001-02 

1 2002-03 

1 2003-04 

1 Total 1 

Ach. as % 
of Target 

Gap 

Ach. as % 
of Target 

Gap 

Ach. as % 
of Target 

Gap 

Ach. as % 
of Target 

Gap 

Ach. as % 
of Target 

Gap 

Bundelkhand 

SC/ST 

100.0 

0 

100.0 

0 

100.0 

0 

100.0 

0 

100.0 

0 


■■ESEI 

0 

100.0 

0 


IHBHBI 

100.0 

0 

100.0 

0 

liSISIBli 


0 

100.0 

0 


IHHHI 

100.0 

0 

100.0 

0 

Eastern 

SC/ST 

100.0 

0 



100.0 

0 

100.0 

0 

100.0 

0 

others 

100.0 

0 


0 


0 


0 

100.0 

0 

Total 

100.0 

0 


.. Oj 

100.0 

0 


0 

100.0 

0 



24.2 




132.5 


69.1 


86.9 

13.1 


30.0 

HEI 


-19.5 

132.1 


61.5 


81.7 

18.3 


26.1 

73.9 


-34.8 

132.4 


66.1 


85.1 



SC/ST 

40.5 

59.5 

167.6 

-67.6 



- 

- 

103.7 

HB9 


39.8 

60.2 

116.2 

-16.2 

97.3 

■nai 

- 

- 

81.2 

HQ^IQ 

EQglHi 



147.1 


114.4 

-14.4 

- 

- 


■ES 

Total 

SC/ST 

54.1 

45.9 

128.9 

-28.9 

119.1 

-19.1 

79.3 

20.7 

93.1 

6.9 

Others 

60.3 

39.7 

111.3 

-11.3 

112.8 

-12.8 

76.4 

23.6 

89.4 

10.6 

Total 

56.2 

43.8 

122.3 

-22.3 

116.8 

-16.8 

78.1 

21.9 

91.7 

8.3 


Note: 1. The Achievement of Selected Blocks and Villages in PMGAY is similar with Target. 

2. In western region, no target is reported in year 2003-04. 

3. In some cases achievement rate is exceeding 100.0 per cent because backlog targets of previous year is 


added by the district administration. 

4. Gap = Target - Achievement. 

Source: DRDA from Selected Districts. 

3.5.3 Achievement of CCSRHP 

Considering CCSS, we find the achievement rate very poor (52,5 per cent), which is 
46.2 per cent for SC/ST and 59.5 per cent for others. Surprisingly for central U.P., the 
recorded data show cent per cent achievement for CCSS, and each for SC/ST and others. 
Excepting central U.P., there are regional variations in the achievement rate, with high rate 
(61.8 per cent) for east U.P., and low rate (11.3 per cent) for western U.P. We did not find any 
recoded data for CCSS for Bundelkhand region (the sample districts being Jhansi and 
Mahoba). We find variations across castes so far as CCSS in concerned. For example, in 
west U.P., the achievement rate was 3.5 per cent for SC/ST; which was 23.3 per cent for 
others; for eastern U.P., the rate was 57.3 per cent for SC/ST and 65.2 per cent for others. 
Thus, in CCSS, the SC/ST was a case of less success (Table-3.16). The detailed information 
on achievement of CCSRHP in selected villages is given in Appendix-A, Table-8. 































Table -3.16 

Achievement as Percentage of Target and Achievement Gap of Credit-Cum-Subsidy for 

Rural Housing Programmes 


Regions 

Social 

Groups 

1999-2000 

2000-01 

2001-02 

Total j 

Ach. as % 
of Target 

Gap 

Ach. as % 
of Target 

Gap 

Ach. as % 
of Target 

Gap 

Ach. as % 
of Target 

Gap 



0 

100.0 

12.5 

■gaa 


-10,1 

57.3 

42.7 


0 

100.0 

24.6 

K&l 


-4.2 

65.2 

34.8 

Total 

0 

100.0 

19.8 

80.2 


-6.5 

61.8 

38.2 

Central 

SC/ST 

100.0 

0 

100.0 

0 


0 

100.0 

0 

Others 

100.0 

0 

100.0 

0 

■■QSKI 

0 

100.0 

0 

Total 

100.0 

0 

100.0 

0 

100.0 

0 

100.0 

0 

Western 

SC/ST 

15.7 

84.3 

0 

100.0 

0 

100.0 


96.5 

Others 

106.2 

-6.2 

0 

100.0 

5.1 

94.9 

23.3 

76.7 

Total 

48.3 

51.7 

0 

100.0 

2.1 

97.9 

11.3 

88.7 

Total 

SC/ST 

48.9 

51.1 

29.7 

70.3 

60.9 

39.1 

46.2 

53.8 

Others 

85.8 

14.2 

31.1 

68.9 

76.2 

23.8 

59.5 

40.5 

Total 

62,7 

37.3 

30.4 

69.6 

68.7 

31.3 

52.5 

47.5 


Note: 1. The Jhansi and Mahoba districts did not provide the data, so the Bundelkhand region is blank. 


2. In some cases achievement rate is exceeding 100.0 per cent because backlog targets of previous year is 
added by the district administration. 

3. Achievement Gap = Target - Achievement. 

Source: DRDA from Selected Districts. 


3.5.4 Overall Achievement and Need 

Of all BPL SC/ST households based on BPL survey 1997-98, 74.6 per cent derived 
benefits under housing schemes. Of all BPL non-SC/ST households, only 31.2 per cent 
derived benefits. The distribution of housing, thus, was obviously in favour of SC/ST. Of ail 
SC/ST households, 50.2 per cent are recorded as BPL while of all non-SC/ST households, 

21.4 per cent are recorded as BPL. Thus, there were demographic-economic reasons for 
distribution of houses in favour of SC/ST. However, by absolute number, SC/ST beneficiaries 
under housing schemes (upto march 2004) was 1.83 times the non-SC/ST beneficiaries, 
while the SC/ST total households was 32.78 per cent of non-SC/ST households, or 24.69 per 
cent of all households. The recorded BPL SC/ST households were 76.96 per cent of BPL 
non-SC/ST households, or 43.49 per cent of all BPL households. There are region-wise 
variations in percentages of households, who derived benefits under housing schemes 
implemented upto March 2004, across regions and within each region. 

As percentage of all BPL households, 18.8 per cent are shelter-less, with 
22.6 per cent for SC/ST and 1 6.0 for non-SC/ST. Of all households, many have urgency for 
up-gradation of houses and further needs to make up the gap between requirement (need) 
and the present number of houses. Of all households, 9.8 per cent have ‘further needs’, which 
is 19.2 per cent for SC/ST, and 6.7 per cent for others {Table-3.17). 













Table -3.17 

Distribution of Households by Shelterlessness, Further Needs of Houses, and Housing 
Benefits Provided through Housing Programmes 


Regions 

Social 

Groups 

Total Benefited 
Households upto 
March 2004 

Shelterlessness 

Households* 

Further Needs** 

Total BPL 
Households* 

Total 
No. of 
HHs* 

No. 

As % of 
Col. 9 

No. 

As % of 
Col. 9 

No. 

As % of 
Col. 11 

No. 

As % of 
Col. 11 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Bundelkhand 

SC/ST 

271 

46.2 






62.3 

940 


Others 

106 

16.6 


■■EQ 





wEm 


Total 

377 

30.8 



409 

13.3 

1223 

40.4 

3069 

Eastern 

SC/ST 

425 

78.8 

80 

14.8 


13.5 

539 

50.7 

1063 


Others 

191 

34.8 

93 



4.5 



»wacll 


Total 

616 

56.6 

173 



5.6 

■01131 


isaal 

Central 

SC/ST 

478 

82.6 

92 

15.9 

313 

27.7 

579 

51.3 

1129 


Others 

371 

41.4 

143 

15.9 

430 

12.1 

897 

25.3 

3550 


Total 

849 

57.5 

235 

15.9 

743 

15.9 

1476 

31.5 

4679 

Western 

SC/ST 

349 

103.3 

51 


61 


■^1 


936 


Others 

160 

28.1 

77 

13.5 

98 

BBED 

WEM 

WEBB 

■aEai 


Total 

509 

56.1 

128 

14.1 

■■■I 

3.9 1 

908 

■^1 

KiE9| 

Total 

SC/ST 

1523 

74.6 

461 

22.6 

■^1 


2042 

■1^1 

■BS3i| 


Others 

828 

31.2 

424 

16.0 

834 

6.7 

2653 

21.4 

124081 


Total 

2351 

50.1 

885 

18.8 

1616 

9.8 

4695 

28.5 

CD 

CD 


Note: * As per BPL Survey 1 997-98. 

** Further Needs are based on Current Survey Conducted by District Administration. 

- Shelterlessness means those households having Kaccha houses vy/ithout any living space. 
Source: Selected Blocks of Sampled Districts. 



























Chapter Four 




we are golrrg to juxtapose the Impact of rural housing programmes and the living 
condition of the beneficiary households, the latter understood by access to basic needs o 
The governments at the levels of centre and state, as well as the Panchayati Raj Institu ions 
at the ground level are seen as the agencies to ensure housing and related basic needs o i e 
for human living. For this purpose, we have collected data and information from he 
households benefited under housing schemes during 1999-2004. We have also collected 
information from the representatives of selected Gram Panchayats and 
functionaries at block and district levels. We have covered 36 _ 

eight district level functionaries, and sixteen block level functionaries, and 480 households 
who benefited from different rural housing schemes. We have considered Uttar J 

four administrative regions, and selected 120 households from each ^ 

selected two districts from each region and hence selected 60 households from each district. 

4 1 Demographic and Socio-Economic Profile 

,n the domain of demographic and socio-economic profile of beneficiary households, 
we have collected data on population from the sample beneficiary households by caste, 
gender, age, marital status, education, occupation, income, and land holding. 

411 Basic Amenities Available in Villages 

The essential physical and social infrastructure and services are available in almos 
an the villages selected In the sample. The commercial and distributive Institutions are also 
ere in alst all villages. The average distance by location of the Institutions, howeve 
varies For 38.9 per cent of the villagers, railway station Is beyond 10 km. However, for most 
71 Villages bus service Is available either within the village (38.9 per cent,, or within three 

km. (75.0 per cent) of the settled locality. 

For 30.6 per cent of the villages, secondary school is beyond five km„ and for 52.8 
per cent of the villages, this educational facility Is available beyond three 
per cent of the villages, primary health centre is available beyond ten km., and for 52.8 
cent it is beyond five km. For 47.2 per cent of the villages, community health centre is eyon 
Thus, m terms Of easy access to education and health, the vl.ages 
In other words, the villages need better social infrastructure that may 
development (Table-4.1). 
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Table -4.1 

Basic Amenities Avaiiabie in Sample Villages 
(As reported by Panchayat Representatives) 


Amenities 

Number of Villages 

1 In Village 

1 Within 1 Km. 

I 1 to 3 Km. 

1 3 to 5 Km. 

1 5 to 10 Km. 

1 Above 10 Km. | 

No. 

% 

1 No. 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Bus Stop 

14 



IHI^ 

8 

22.2 

5 

13.9 

3 

8.3 

1 

2.8 

Railway Station 

1 

2.8 

2 

IKS 

IHK 

11.1 

. 1 

19.4 

8 



38.9 

Telephone 

31 

86.1 

- 


1 2 

mm 

HE 


■■1 

1 2.8 

EIZ- 


Electricity 

wm 


■■E 


IHHB 


HE 

DHH 

■■ 

IHEI 

IBHB 

IBHH 

Primary School 

in 


■HE 


■■ 

■■1 

HHB 

HBH 

HH 

IHI 

MEH 

(■■i 

Junior High School 

21 

58.3 

■H 

\mm 

.6 

mm 

muiniiii^ 

wm 

nn 


riT 

wmm 

Secon(jary School 

3 


■H 

iBra 

IHBD 

■tW;! 

1111111111111111^ 

wms 

■■ 

16.7 

■H 


Senior Secondary School 

2 


HIE 


mm 

hee 

HD 

■ugsi 

■E 


■■B 

l■^EEi 

Anganbadi/Balbadi Center 

26 

72.2 

- 


1 

wwm 

BHD 

wwm 



- 


Health Sub-Center 

13 

36.1 

5 

13.9 

6 

wwmi 



■■B 

11.1 

3 

8.3 

Primary Health Center 

2 

5.6 

1 

2.8 

9 


5 

13.9 

[■H 




Community Health Center 

- 


- 


8 

22.2, 

5 

13.9 

6 

16.7 


wEm 

Vetienary Hospital 

3 

mm 

1 

mim 

■IB 

■^S 

7 

19.4 

5 

13.9 

8 

22.21 

Private Vetienary Doctor 

2 

mm 

3 


5 

WKm 

4 

11.1 

2 

5.6 

20 



3 


1 

SH 

10 

27. & 

6 

16.7 

9 


7 

mm\ 

Regional Rural Bank 

2 

5.6 

2 


11 


9 

25.0 

■HU 



KD 

Land Development Bank 

- 


1 


4 

11.1 





27 

75.01 

Co-Operative Society 

6 

16.7 

2 

5.6 

9 

25.0 

lEH 

■@EII 




mmi 




- 


1 

mm 

EDI 

warn 

- 


- 




■El 

11.1 

- 


heii 



wwm\ 

4 

11.1 

21 

1;wl 

Agriculture Seeds Store 

4 

11.1 

- 

■■11 

■■II 


HEI 

mm 


bed 


ll 

Weekly Market 

12 

33.3 


■^1 


■TOEl 

6 

16.7| 


mm 


■^1 

Private Doctor/Clinic 

7 

19.4 

1 

2.8 

nmngi 


9 


BBEli 

mm 

4 

11.1 1 

Un-Registered Doctor 

20 

55.6 

1 

2.8 

HD 


5 

13.9| 


wm 

- 

■11 

Medical Shop 

11 

30.6 

1 

2.8 

jniiiiiiii^ 





■EQ 


■^1 


miBi 


1 

2.8 

wm 


HEli 



mEgi 

7 

19.4 

Block Head Quarter 

- 

HI 

- 


5 

wsm\ 




ifcISH 

18 

50.0 

Tehsil Head Quarter 

- 


- 


5 

13.91 


■SB 

HDI 


■■I 

wsmi 

Fertilizer Shop 

4 

11.1 

1 

2.8 

hdi 




HHUI 


9 

25.0 

Total Village Sample 

36 

■iimiil 

36 

100.0 

36 1 

100.01 

36 1 

100.01 

36 1 

100.01 

36 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


As high as 88.9 per cent of the selected villages are electrified. Regionally, the 
percentage of electrified villages varies from a low at 75.0 per cent for western U.P. to a high 
at 100.0 per cent for eastern U.P. So far as electricity connections in households are 
concerned, 52.2 per cent have legal electricity connections, that is, 47.8 per cent have illegal 
connections. These distributions based on legal and illegal connections vary over regions. 
Most of the use of electricity is in the domestic sector, it is 94.2 per cent considered over 
sample villages. Agriculture uses only 5.3 per cent of electricity. Of the total households, 
45.14 per cent have electricity which varies between regions, with as low as 27.85 per cent 
for central U.P. and as high as 61 .52 per cent for eastern U.P. (Table-4.2). 

Table -4.2 

Availability of Electricity, Types of Connections and their Use 


Particulars 

Number of Villages/Households | 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. I % 

No. I % 

No I % 

No. I % 

No. I % 

I Villages I 

Electrified* 

8 

88,9 

11 

100.0 

7 

87.5 

6 

75.0 

32 

88.9 

Not-Electrified 

1 

11.1 

- 


1 


2 

H 

04 

11.1 

Total Sample Village 

9 

100.0 

11 

100.0 

8 

100.0 


gliTiM 

36 

100.0 


Contd... 
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Particulars 

1 Number of Villages/Households | 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 1 % 

No. 1 % 

No. 1 % 

No. 1 % 

No. 1 % 

1 Connections of Electricity in Households j 

1 Legal 

■■ES 

48.5 

2298 

56.5 

714 

81.0 

' 610 

31.7 

4098 

52.2 





43.5 

167 



68.3 

3757 

47.8 

ii i ii i ii 1 1 ii .i — i—iiii 


50 

5.1 


4.0 

9j 

1.0 

198 

10.3 

418 

5.3 

Domestic 

929 

94.7 

3883 

95.4 


98.3 

1722 

89.5 

7400 

94.2 

Other 

2 

0.2 

24 

0.6 

6 

0.7 

5 

0.2 

37 

0.5 

Total Connection 

981 

100.0 

4068 

100.0 

881 

100.0 

1925 

100.0 

7855 

100.0 

% of Electrified Households 

32.67 

61.52 

27.85 

41.63 

45-14 

Total Households** 

3003 

6613 

3163 

4624 

17403 


Note: It was observed that most of the hamlets of the electrified villages are partially connected with electricity, 


in which mostly belong from the residence of the ex or act pradhan. 

** Estimated data of Sampled Gram Panchayats. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 

4.1. 1.1 Location of Villages 

25.0 per cent of the villages (36) by location are linked with main road, covering all 
the regions in U.P., while 50.0 per cent of the villages are linked by pakka link road, and 19.4 
per cent by katcha road. Linking of villages by pakka and katcha roads and being adjacent to 
the main road varies between regions by both number of villages and percentage of total 
villages. As high as 91.7 per cent of selected villages have roads available for transport. For 
as high as 8.3 per cent of the villages, roads are not at all available. These are ‘remote’ 
villages, i.e., villages far from main road, market, urban link, other institutional links etc. For 
some months, however, even the available roads remain non-commutable (Table-4.3). 

Table -4.3 

Location of Villages and their Connectivity with other Areas 
(As reported by Panchayat Representatives) 


Regions 

1 Number of Respondents 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 1 % 

No. 1 % 

No. i % 

No. I % 

No. 1 % 

1 Location of Village 1 

Main Road 

3 

33.3 

3 



I 25.0 

1 

1 12.5 

9 

[25^ 


5 

55.6 

6 


1 




18 



1 


1 

9.1 

4 

50.0 

1 


7 

[■SEI 

Kharanja 

- 

— 

1 

9.1 

1 

12.5 

- 


2 


1 Communication During Years Through Road 1 


8 

88.9 

11 

100.0 

6 

75.0 

8 

100.0 

33 

91.7 

Not Available 

1 




2 

25.0 



3 

8.3 


About 3 Months 

1 

11.1 

- 

- 

1 

12.5 

- 

- 

2 

5.6 

About 4 Months 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 


- 

- 

1 

2.8 

Total Sample 

9 


11 


8 

100.0 I 

8 

100.0 

36 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.1.2 Sample Profile of Beneficiaries 

Of all the beneficiary households (480) distributed uniformly over regions, the 
distribution by gender is in the ratio 51: 49 between male and female. Thus, both the genders 
as beneficiaries are equally represented In the study. Of the regional sample beneficiaries, 
the gender ratios between male and female are 60: 40 for Bundelkhand, 49.2: 50.8 for east 
U.P., 65: 35 for central U.P., and 29.2: 70.8 for west U.P.Considered over districts, the male: 
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female ratios show 65: 35 for Jhansi, 55: 45 for Mahoba, both the districts being in 
Bundelkhand. The ratios for Gorakhpur are 48.3: 51.7 and 50: 50 for Varanasi, both the 
districts are in east U.P. The ratios are 61 .6: 38.4 for Sitapur and 68.3: 31 .7 for Kanpur Nagar, 
both the districts are from central U.P. For Hathras, the ratio is 35: 65, while for 
Muzaffarnagar the ratio is 23.3: 76.7, both the districts are from west U.P. Each region covers 
25.0 per cent of sample beneficiary households. Each district covers 12.5 per cent of sample 
beneficiary households. There are district-wise variations in selection of beneficiaries within 
each category, male and female {Table-4.4). 

Table - 4.4 

Distribution of Beneficiary Households 
(By Gender) 


Regions 

Districts 

Mate 

1 Female 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Bundelkhand 

Jhansi 

39 

65.0 

21 

35.0 

60 

100.0 

Mahoba 

33 

55.0 

27 

45.0 

60 

100.0 

Total 

72 

60.0 

48 

40.0 

120 

100.0 

Eastern 

Gorakhpur 

29 

48.3 

31 

51.7 

60 

mmsm 

Varanasi 

30 

50.0 

30 

50.0 

60 

100.0 

Total 

59 

49.2 

61 

50.8 

120 

100.0 

Central 

Sitapur 

37 

61.7 

23 

38.3 

60 

100.0 

Kanpur Nagar 

41 

68.3 

19 

31.7 

60 

100.0 

Total 

78 

65.0 

42 

35.0 

120 

mmmm 

Western 

Hathras 

21 

35.0 

39 

65.0 

60 


Muzaffarnagar 

14 

23.3 

46 

76.7 

60 

100.0 

Total 

35 

29.2 

85 

70.8 

120 

100.0 

Grand Total 

244 

50.8 

236 

49.2 

480 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.1. 2.1 Duration of Stay of the Households in the Viliage 

94.2 per cent of the beneficiary households are settled in the village since their birth. 
There is not much variation in this ‘local confinement’ across caste categories. For SCs the 
‘local confinement’ is for 93.1 per cent, while for OBCs it is 95.9 per cent, for minority and 
general castes, it is cent per cent. There are regional variations in this ‘local confinement, for 
example, in east and west U.P., more percentage of SCs are locally confined, respectively 
97.8 and 98.8. The percentage of SC households locally confined in Bundelkhand is 82.8 and 
for central U.P., 94.4 per cent. Of all the beneficiary households in east U.P., 97.5 per cent 
are locally confined which is 85.0 per cent for Bundelkhand. For central U.P. , 95.8 per cent 
are settled in the village since birth, which is 98.3 per cent for west U.P. Thus, there are 
negligible regional variations in percentages of households locally settled since birth, 
excepting Bundelkhand. 1.0 per cent of the beneficiary households are settled in the village 
for a period below 25 years; 1.9 per cent are settled anywhere between 25 and 50 years, and 
2.9 per cent are settled anywhere between 50 and 75 years. Of the beneficiary households, 
the SCs and OBCs reported duration of stay in the locality (village) for varying years below a 
total of 75 years, in addition to their stay beyond that (that is, by birth). None of the minority 
and general caste household reported their stay other than that by birth (Table-4.5). 
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female ratios show 65: 35 for Jhansi, 55: 45 for Mahoba, both the districts being in 
Bundelkhand. The ratios for Gorakhpur are 48.3: 51.7 and 50: 50 for Varanasi, both the 
districts are in east U.P. The ratios are 61 .6: 38.4 for Sitapur and 68.3: 31 .7 for Kanpur Nagar, 
both the districts are from central U.P. For Hathras, the ratio is 35: 65, while for 
Muzaffarnagar the ratio is 23.3: 76.7, both the districts are from west U.P. Each region covers 
25.0 per cent of sample beneficiary households. Each district covers 12.5 per cent of sample 
beneficiary households. There are district-wise variations in selection of beneficiaries within 
each category, male and female (Table-4.4). 

Table - 4.4 

Distribution of Beneficiary Households 
(By Gender) 


Regions 

Districts 

1 Male 

Female 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Bundelkhan(j 

Jhansi 

39 

65.0 

21 

35.0 

60 

100.0 

Mahoba 

33 

55.0 

27 

45.0 

60 

100.0 

Total 

72 

60.0 

48 

40.0 

120 

100.0 

Eastern 

Gorakhpur 

29 


31 

51.7 

60 

100.0 

Varanasi 

30 

■EO 

30 

50.0 

60 

100.0 

Total 

59 

nnminii^^iiii^ii 

61 

50.8 

120 

100.0 

Central 

Sitapur 

37 

61.7 

23 

38.3 

60 

100.0 

Kanpur Nagar 

41 

68.3 

19 

31.7 

60 

100.0 

Total 

78 

65.0 

42 

35.0 

120 

■■qSEI 



21 

35.0 

39 

65.0 


HHDEEEI 




46 

76.7 



Total 1 



85 

70.8 

120 

100.0 

Grand Total 

244 

50.8 

236 

49.2 

480 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.1.2.1 Duration of Stay of the Househoids in the Village 

94.2 per cent of the beneficiary households are settled in the village since their birth. 
There is not much variation in this 'local confinement’ across caste categories. For SCs the 
‘local confinement’ is for 93.1 per cent, while for OBCs it is 95.9 per cent, for minority and 
general castes, it is cent per cent. There are regional variations in this ‘local confinement, for 
example, in east and west U.P., more percentage of SCs are locally confined, respectively 
97.8 and 98.8. The percentage of SC households locally confined in Bundelkhand is 82.8 and 
for central U.P., 94.4 per cent. Of all the beneficiary households in east U.P., 97.5 per cent 
are locally confined which is 85.0 per cent for Bundelkhand. For central U.P., 95.8 per cent 
are settled in the village since birth, which is 98.3 per cent for west U.P. Thus, there are 
negligible regional variations in percentages of households locally settled since birth, 
excepting Bundelkhand. 1 .0 per cent of the beneficiary households are settled in the village 
for a period below 25 years; 1 .9 per cent are settled anywhere between 25 and 50 years, and 
2.9 per cent are settled anywhere between 50 and 75 years. Of the beneficiary households, 
the SCs and OBCs reported duration of stay in the locality (village) for varying years below a 
total of 75 years, in addition to their stay beyond that (that is, by birth). None of the minority 
and general caste household reported their stay other than that by birth (Table-4.5). 
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Table - 4.5 

Duration of Stay in the Village for Beneficiary Households 


Duration of 
Stay 

Social 

Categories 

I Bundelkhand 

1 Eastern 

1 Central 

I Western 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 



iign 

IH^Bi 

IBS 

imssH' 

By Birth 

SC 

82 

82.8 

90 

97.8 

84 



iiE^ 



OBC 

17 

94.4 

msM 

IHIBi 

6 

100.0 

24 

96.0 

71 

95.9 

General 

3 

100.0 

- 

1 r 

4 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

11 

100.0 

Minority 

- 

> 

3 

imdilXI 

21 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

32 

100.0 

Total 

102 

85.0 


■EES 

115 

95.8 

118 

98.3 

452 

94.2 


SC 

2 

2.0 

■g 


1 

1.2 

- 

- 

3 

0.8 


IHflllB 

■■■■I 

mm 


- 

- 

1 

4.0 

2 

2.7 

Total 

2 

1.7 

1 

0.8 

1 

0.8 

1 

0.8 

5 

1.0 


SC 

2 

2.0 

2 

2.2 

3 

3.4 

1 

1.2 

8 

2.2 

OBC 

1 

5.6 

mB 

mmH 

mHi 

mmoi 

mmoi: 

mHH. 

mHi 

mam\ 

Total 

3 

2.5 

2 

1.7 

3 

2.5 

1 

0.8 

9 

1.9 


SC 


■BS9I 

- 

- 

1 

1.1 

- 

■IBI 

■Si 

2.9 

Total 

sc 


■jBEEl 

92 

■ESI 


■ES 

wtm 


BcT^ail 

100.0 



100.0 1 

25 

100.0 

mmsi 

^ES 

mm 

■ESI 

ul 

100.0 



tgiPl 

- 

- 

HKli 


wma 

Miiatill 

■ni 

■ES 

■n^smui 

- 


3 

100.0 

■EDI 


8 

100.0 

32 

100.0 


Total I 

120 

100.0 1 

120 1 100.0 i 

120 1 

100.0 I 

120 

100.0 

480 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.1.3 Population from Households by Caste, Age, Gender and Marital Status 

The caste-cum-gender distribution 
of population from the sample beneficiary 
households shows that SCs constitute the 
most of it (73.6 per cent), followed by OBCs 
(15.1 per cent), minorities (8.8 per cent), 
and general castes (2.4 per cent). There 
are regional variations in the percentages of 
population bracketed by caste categories; 
for example, while Bundelkhand covers the 
highest percentage of SCs (83.5 per cent), 
western U.P. covers the lowest (65.0 per 
cent), among all the four regions. The 
distribution of population by caste by 
regions show SCs covering 83.5 per cent of 
total population from the sample for 
Bundelkhand, OBCs 13.7 per cent, general 
caste 2.8 per cent. There is no population 
from minority from the sample. For east 
U.P., SCs cover 74.8 per cent, OBCs 20.0 
per cent, minority 5.2 per cent and no 
population from general caste. For central 
U.P., SCs cover 71.8 per cent, OBCs 4.3 
per cent, minority 20.6 per cent, and 
general caste 3.4 per cent. For west U.P., 

SCs cover 65.0 per cent, OBCs 22.7 per cent, minority 8.8 per cent, and general caste 3.8 


Demographic and Socio-economic Profile of 

Beneficiary Households 

- About 89.0 per cent of the selected villages are 
electrified, but most of the hamlets of these villages are 
partially connected with electricity. 

- SC households constitute 73.6 per cent of the 
population from sample beneficiary households. 

- About 52.0 per cent of the population from the sample 
are in the productive age (15-60) in the conventional 
sense. 

- Around 44. 0 per cent of the total population from the 
sample are illiterate, in which male constitute 30.4 per 
cent and female 59.5 per cent. High iliiteracy is found 
(75.9 per cent) in SC community, in which male 79.2 
per cent and female 73.9 per cent, of their respective 
total population. 

- 37.7 per cent (1032) constitute the working population 
from the total population from sample beneficiary 
households, in which the male is 47.9 (713) per cent 
and female 25. 7 (319) per cent. 

- About 70.5 (728) per cent of the working population is 
involved in wage-employment covering both agricultural 
and non-agricultural labour, in which male is 65.1 (464) 
percent and female 82.8 (264) per cent 

- 26.6 per cent of total population from the sample 
households work as wage-labour, of which 38.2 per 
cent do not do any supplementary work for their life- 
support. Of all cultivators, about 49.0 per cent are 
involved in non-agricultural labour for their income- 
support. 

- About 45.0 per cent of the beneficiary households earn 
income above Rs. 20,000.00 per annum. 

- The contribution by mate members in annual income is 
79.5 per cent and by female members 20.5 per cent 
from the population from of the sample beneficiary 
households. 

- Per capita annual income is Rs. 3,966.00 and average 
size of family is 5.7 for the sample beneficiary 
households. 

- About 47.0 per cent of sample beneficiary households 
are landless. 
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per cent. The regional distribution of population, thus, shows coverage of all caste categories 
for all regions, excepting no minority for Bundelkhand and no general caste for east U.P. 

(Table-4.6). 


Table - 4.6 

Distribution of Population from Beneficiary Households 
(By Caste and Gender) 


Households 
by Castes 

Gender 

1 Bundelkhand 

1 Eastern 

I Central 

I Western 

Total i 

1 No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 



No. 


SC 



83.9 

280 

75.9 

281 

71.9 

MrJthi 

65.6 

1106 

mm 

i Female 


83.1 

240 

73.6 

225 

71.7 

215 

64.4 

911 

72.8 


538 

83.5 

520 

74.8 

im 


453 

65.0 

2017 

73.6 

OBC 


49 

13.4 

69 

18.7 

mm 

■EEI 

82 

22.6 

219 

14.7 

Female 

39 

14.0 

70 

21.5 


HI^SI 

Ha 

22.8 

196 



88 

13.7 

CD 

20.0 

30 








0 

0.0 


5.4 

80 

20.5 

30 

8.3 

130 

8.7 

Female 

0 


mm 

4.9 

65 

20.7 

31 

9.3 

112 

8.9 


0 



5.2 



mm 

8.8 

242 

8.8 



10 

2.7 

0 

0.0 

11 


mm 



2.3 


8 

2.9 

0 

0.0 

13 


mm 

umi^ 


2.6 


18 



■^1 


Bi 

mm 


67 

2.4 

Total 


■BUI 

100.0 

369 

100.0 i 

391 

100.0 1 

363 

100.0 

1489 

100.0 

Female 

■^1 

100.0 

326 

_x. 

o 

o 

o 

314 


334 

100.0 

1252 

100.0 

Total 

644 

100.0 

695 

100.0 

705 

100.0 

697 

100.0 

2741 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


Of the total population from sample beneficiary households, 54.32 per cent are male 
and 45.68 per cent are female. Of the total population, the regional distribution shows 23.50 
per cent from Bundelkhand, 25.35 per cent from east U.P., 25.72 per cent from central U.P., 
and 25.43 per cent from west U.P. The age distribution of population from the sample 
beneficiary households shows that 44.5 per cent are in the age below 15 and 3.1 per cent are 
above age 60, implying that 47.6 per cent are in the unproductive (economically) age in a 
conventional sense. By implication, 52.4 per cent are in the productive age, that is, in the age 
bracket between 15 and 60. Male and female population are more or less uniformly 
distributed in these age brackets, respectively 51.9 per cent and 53.0 per cent. There are 
regional variations by gender-distribution of population. The male percentages in productive 
age by region show 56.83 for Bundelkhand, 53.09 for east U.P., 55.46 for central U.P., and 
52.08 for west U.P. For each region, the male percentage in population from the sample is 
higher than female percentage. There are also regional variations in age distribution of 
population; for example, while in Bundelkhand, 61.2 per cent are in productive age (15-60), in 
eastern U.P. it is 51.7 per cent, for central U.P., it is 52.0 per cent, and for western U.P., it is 
45.5 per cent. The male percentage of population in productive age by region shows 58.7 for 
Bundelkhand, 53.2 for east U.P., 51.1 for central U.P., and 44.6 for west U.P. The lesser 
percentage of male population in west U.P. in the productive age is explained by a high 
percentage in age bracket below 15 (52.6 per cent). For all the regions, percentage of 
population above age 60 is low, varying between 2.8 per cent for Bundelkhand and 3.3 per 
cent for central U P. (Table-4.7). 
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Table - 4.7 

Distribution of Population from Beneficiary Households 
(By Age and Gender) 


Population by 
Age Group 

Gender 

I Bundelkhand 

I Eastern 

1 Central | Western | Total i 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

. 'iG. 

; % 

No. 

% 


% 

Up to 6 

Years 

Male 

63 

17.2 

70 

19.0 

84 

21.5 

88 

24.2 

305 

20.5 

Female 

38 

13.7 

53 

16.3 

70 

22.3 

67 

20.1 

228 

18.2 

Total 

101 

15.7 

123 

17.7 

154 

21.8 

155 

22.2 

533 

19.4 

7 to 14 

Years 

Male 

79 

21.6 

94 

25.5 

94 

24.0 

103 

28.4 

370 

24.8 

Female 

52 

18.7 

98 

30.1 

67 

21.3 

100 

29.9 

317 

25.3 

Total 

131 

20.3 

192 

27.6 

161 

22.8 

203 

29.1 

687 

25.1 

15 to 35 

Years 

Male 

142 

38.8 

122 

33.1 

139 

35.5 

106 

29.2 

509 

34.2 

Female 

111 

39.9 

101 

31.0 

108 

34.4 

108 

32.3 

428 

34.2 

Total 

253 

39.3 

223 

32.1 

247 

35.0 

214 

30.7 

937 

34.2 

36 to 60 

Years 


73 

19.9 

74 

20.1 

61 

15.6 


15.4 




68 

24.5 

62 

19.0 

59 


■ES 


■^1 





136 

19.6 

120 

17.0 

103 

14.8 




ISSBlj 




■Bl 

mm 

3.3 

10 

mm\ 






mm 

■1^ 

mm 

3.2 

12 

HI^OI 


■Bl 

iSgQH| 

18 

2.8 

21 

■Kl 


3.3 

22 

■^9 

84 

3.1 

Total 

Male 

366 

100.0 

369 

100.0 1 

391 

100.0 

363 

100.0 1 

1489 

100.0 

Female 

278 



■liliiai 

314 

100.0 

334 


1252 

■EBB 


Total 

644 

100.0 

695 


705 


697 

100.0 

2741 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


The distribution of population from sample beneficiary households by marital status 
shows the population as divided between married and unmarried as 40 : 60, with insignificant 
cases of divorce and widow (widower). The gender distribution of population by marital status 
is uniform. The distribution of population by marital status is more or less uniform across 
regions (Table-4.8). 


Table - 4.8 

Marital Status of Population from Beneficiary Househoids 
(By Gender) 





Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 


mm 

lESi 

I % 

1 No. 

% 


mm 

iipi 

L%J 

Married 

Male 


mm 

msm 

wEm 

\imm 

32.7 


l■BB 


IHBgi 

Female 


54.0 

140 

42.9 

129 

41.1 



■SH 

IBB 

Total 


47.5 

278 

40.0 

257 



IIBEI 


liBO 

Widow/ 

Widower 

Male 

6 

1.6 

9 

2.4 

8 

2.0 

7 

1.9 


l■BI 

Female 

21 

7.6 

20 

6.1 

18 

5.7 

18 

5.4 

77 

IBBI 

Total 

27 

4.2 

29 

4.2 

26 

3.7 

25 

3.6 

107 

■■Bl 

Divorcee 

Male 

1 

0.3 

1 

0.3 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

2 

0.1 

Female 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Total 

1 

0.2 

1 

0.1 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

2 

0.1 

Unmarried 

Male 

203 

55.5 



255 


233 

64.2 

912 

61.2 

Female 

107 

38.5 

166 

50.9 

167 

■ifcw 

194 



50.6 

Total 

310 

48.1 

387 

55.7 

422 

59.9 

427 

61.3 

mm 

56,4 

Total 

Male 

366 

100.0 

369 

100.0 

391 

100.0 

363 

100.0 

■Bll 

100.0 

Female 

278 

100.0 

326 

100.0 


100.0 

334 

100.0 

1252 

100.0 

Total 

644 

100.0 

695 

100.0 

705 

100.0 

697 

100.0 

2741 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.1.4 Education 

As high as 35.4 per cent of the population from the sample beneficiary households 
are illiterate; as high as 24.0 per cent have attained only primary level education. Only 0.6 per 
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cent have attained higher education, that is, above intermediate level. Only 6.4 per cent of the 
population from the sample have 
attained education with school 
leaving certificate and above. 

There is not much regional 
variation in distribution of illiterate 
population. There are regional 
variations in levels of attainment 
of education, for example, for 
education above intermediate 
level, we found high variations 
from 0.1 per cent in western U.P., 
to 1.0 per cent in eastern U.P. There are tremendous differences in gender-distribution of 
literacy and attainment of educational levels. Female literacy and education is tremendously 
low, as percentage of total female population and relative to male literacy, in all the four 
regions of U.P. There is no female member with higher education (above intermediate level). 
Only 0.2 per cent of female population from the sample have attained intermediate level 
education, and 1.8 per cent have attained high school leaving standard. Female education 
above primary level covers only 8.0 per cent of total female population from the sample. The 
corresponding male percentage is 23.4. Male percentage above high school level is only 2.7. 
The regional distribution shows female illiteracy very high at 57.9 per cent for Bundelkhand, 
with none above high school level. Female illiteracy is a little less than half of female 
population from the sample for all the other regions (Table-4.9). 

Table -4.9 

Distribution of Population from Beneficiary Households 
(By Education and by Gender) 



Population by 
Age Group 


1 Bundelkhand 

1 Eastern 

t Central 

1 Western 

Total I 

IHEB 

% 

1 No. 

L% 

lEQI 

IHi 

IHi 

% 

■?BW 

r%n 

Illiterate 


88 

24.0 

IIHIIIggl 


IHB 


IHI 

IjB^B 

Bl^ 

iHa 

Female 

161 

57.9 

153 

46.9 

143 

1 45.5 




IBH 

Total 

249 

38.7 

252 

36.3 

235 

l■aaa 



■HI 

1 35.4 1 

Literate 

Male 




IHBI 

\mm 

IHES 




!■■■ 

Female 

10 



IHS9I 

10 

IBES 

9 

2.7 

wm 




HQ 

H^l 

IHB 

44 

6.2 

29 

hb 



Primary 

Male 

83 


99 

26.8 

99 

25-3 

97 

■bb 



Female 

55 

19.8 

82 

25.2 

69 

22.0 

74 


280 

22.4 

Total 

138 




168 



24.5 


24.0 


Male 

66 

18.0 

BK3 


Hi 

13.0 

41 

11.3 


13-4 


11 

4.0 

■H 

7.7 

HI 





5.8 


77 


67 

9.6 


■EB 

63 

9.0 1 

272 

HB 

High School 

Male 

40 

■IiM 

22 


■Ell 

mm 



108 

Hi 

Female 

3 


3 

0.9 1 

■Bi 

■EB 

10 1 

BHEI 

23 

1.8 [ 

Total 

43 

hq 



■Eli 


Hll 

4.9 

131 

■BI 

Intermediate 

Male 




HS 


0.8 1 

11 

3.0 

24 

1.6 


Female 

0| 

0.0 1 

2 

0-6 

IIIBII 


0 

0.0 

3 

0.2 


Total 


■HI 

10 

1.4 

4 

0.6 

11 

1.6 

27 

1.0 


Contd... 


58 


































































Population by 
Age Group 

Gender 

I Bundelkhand 

1 Eastern 

1 Central 

1 Western 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Higher 

Education 

Male 

2 

0.5 

7 

1.9 

6 

1.5 

1 

0.3 

16 

1.1 

Female 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

total 

2 

0.3 

7 

1.0 

6 

0.9 

1 

0.1 

16 

0.6 

Non-School 
going Children 
(Belo\A^ 6 Years) 

Male 

63 

17.2 

70 

19.0 

84 

21.5 

88 

24.2 

305 

20.5 

Female 

38 

13.7 

53 

16.3 

70 

22.3 

67 

20.1 

228 

18.2 

Total 

101 

15.7 

123 

17.7 

154 

21.8 

155 

22.2 

533 

19.4 

Total 

Male 

366 

100.0 

369 

100.0 

391 

100.0 

363 

100.0 

1489 

100.0 

Female 

278 

100.0 

326 


314 

100.0 

334 

100.0 

1252 

100.0 

Total 

644 

100.0 

695 

100.0 

705 

100.0 

697 

100.0 

2741 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


The caste-cum-gender distribution of population from the sample beneficiary 
households by the level of literacy and attainment of education shows that, excepting the 
population in general castes, all other caste categories are highly illiterate and uniformly 
distributed over their respective totals. That is, illiterate SC population as percentage of total 
SC population is 36.4, which is 33.3 for OBCs, 36.4 for minority and 11.9 per cent for general 
caste. There are gender variations in this distribution, the female illiteracy being much higher 
than the male illiteracy. We did not find anybody from the ‘minority’ with educational level 
’above intermediate’, while for general caste it is 1.5 per cent. The population who have 
attained education upto primary level show similar pattern across castes and minorities. The 
regional distribution of population by caste who have attained education above high school 
level shows 1.4 per cent for Bundelkhand, 1.7 per cent for east U.P., 0.8 per cent for minority, 
and 7.5 per cent for west U.P. Most of the population from the sample have attained 
education not beyond primary level. For all the regions taken together, it is 28.9 per cent. By 
inclusion of illiteracy, it comes to 64.3 per cent. It means 35.7 per cent have attained 
education above primary level. For SCs, education beyond primary level covers 17.3 per cent 
of population. For SCs female population who have attained education beyond primary level, 
the percentage is 8.2. In the context of high illiteracy of population from sample, low 
attainment of education beyond primary level, the percentage of literate SCs remains lower, 
and female SCs much more lower (Table-4.10). 

Table -4.10 

Distribution of Population from Beneficiary Households 
(By Caste, Gender and Education) 


Population by 
Age Group 

Gender 

1 sc 

OBC 

1 Minority 

1 General 

1 Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Ha 


ijmi 


No. 

% 

Illiterate 

Male 

285 

25.8 

39 

17.8 

■a 

IH 


5.9 

360 

24.2 

Female 

450 

49.4 

99 

50.5 


mm 

6 

18.2 

609 

IKK 

Total 

735 

36.4 

138 

33.3 


■hq 

8 

'BEI 

■B 

Tbil 

Literate 

Male 

61 

■aa 

18 



mam 

4 

KB 

■B 

K9 

Female 

26 

■an 

2 

1.0 

5 

KB 

4 

12.1 

37 

3.0 1 

Total 

87 

ia 

20 

■EO 

20 

■hb 

8 

11.9 


■EEI 

Primary 

Male 

270 

24.4 

62 

Tag 

ma 


5 

14.7 


IBI 

Female 

191 

21.0 

47 


HI 

25.9 

13 

39.4 


TlEl 

Total 

461 

22.9 



mm 






Upper Primary 

Male 

156 

14.1 


BEI 

6 

KO 

Bli 



13.4 1 

Female 

54 

5.9 

13 

■mi 

3 

2.7 

■■II 



IH 

Total 

210 

10.4 

39 

9.4 i 



■Kll 


272 i 

1^ 


Contd... 


59 































Population by 
Age Group 

Gender 

sc 

OBC 

1 Minority 

1 Genera! 

Total i 

ihjeh 


No. 

% 

No. 

1 % 




■Hi' 

High School 

Male 

IHHD 

1 8.2 

13 

5.9 

0 


IHKI 

mm 

IWtEM 

■SB 

Female 





1 

■EEI 

IHHI 



HDH^ 




mm 


■HI 


HIB 

7.5 

wmi 


Intermediate 

Male 

14 

1.3 



HH 

1.5 

4 

11.8 

24 


Female 

2 

0.2 

1 

0.5 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

3 

0.2 

Total 

16 

0.8 

5 

1.2 

2 

0.8 

4 

6.0 

27 

1.0 

Higher 

Education 

Male 

13 

1.2 

2 

0.9 

0 

0.0 

1 

2.9 

16 

1.1 

Female 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Total 

13 

0.6 


0.5 

0 

0.0 

1 

1.5 

16 

0.6 

Non-School 
going Children 
(Below 5 Years) 

Male 

216 

19.5 

55 

25.1 

32 

24.6 

2 

5.9 

305 

20.5 

Female 

169 

18.6 

32 

16.3 

20 

17.9 

7 

21.2 

228 

18.2 

Total 

385 

19.1 

87 

21.0 

52 

21.5 

9 

13.4 

533 

19.4 

Total 

Male 

1106 

100.0 

219 

100.0 

130 

100.0 

34 

100.0 

1489 

100.0 

Female 

911 

100.0 

196 

100.0 

112 

100.0 

33 

100.0 

1252 

100.0 

Total 

2017 

100.0 

415 

100.0 

242 

100.0 

67 

100.0 

2741 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.1.5 Occupational Structure 

There are regional variations in distribution of population from sample beneficiary 
households by main occupations. 

For the population working mainly 
as non-agricultural labourers, the 
highest percentage is seen in the 
dry Bundelkhand region (30.7 per 
cent), followed by that in western 
U.P. (20.2 per cent), central U.P. 

(16.5 per cent), and eastern U.P. 

(14.5 per cent). The distribution of 
agricultural labour as the main 
occupation shows the highest for 
eastern U.P. (9.4 per cent), 
followed by central U.P. (8.2 per 
cent), Bundelkhand (4.0 per cent), and western U.P. (3.3 per cent). Working as ‘Artisan’ as 
the main occupation is most in east U.P. (5.2 per cent), followed by that in central U.P. (3.1 
per cent), western U.P. (1 .0 per cent) and Bundelkhand (0.9 per cent). We find high variations 
in gender distribution of main occupations across regions. For example, women population 
working as non-agricultural labour is ‘very low’ for all the regions excepting Bundelkhand. For 
all the regions, women population engaged as non-agricultural labour is 13.3 per cent, which 
is 24.8 per cent for Bundelkhand, 11.4 per cent for west U.P., 10.2 per cent for central U.P., 
and 8.3 per cent for east U.P. The corresponding percentages for male population engaged 
mainly as non-agricultural labourers are 35.2 for Bundelkhand, 28.4 for west U.P., 21.5 for 
central U.P., and 20.1 for east U.P. 

If we calculate the percentages of population by main occupations, excluding non- 
working sections like students (25.4 per cent), children below six years (19.4 per cent). 
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housewives (13.3 per cent), then the figures will show higher estimates. Taking working 
population as the denominator (including those who have no work at the time of survey), the 
percentage of population engaged mainly as non>agrlcultural labour comes to be 48.47; the 
percentages for population engaged mainly as agricultural labour is 14.99, and the 
percentage for cultivation as main occupation comes to be 10.90. The agriculture-related 
activities as main occupation, thus, cover only 25.89 per cent of the population. The 
remaining percentage (74.11) is covered by activities like non-agricultural labour, artisan, 
services, small business, and traditional work. There are inter-regional and intra-regional 
variations by gender in these percentages. Of the female total population, 29.23 per cent are 
either employed, or have no work at the time of survey, that is, we exclude female population 
considered as housewives, students and below age six years. Based on this total (366) after 
exclusion, the female percentages as non-agricultural labour comes to be 45.35, as 
agricultural labour 26.78, and as cultivator 7.92. Agriculture-related activities, thus, cover 34.7 
per cent of the female population from the sample, which is higher than its male counterpart. 
For both male and female population from the sample, non-agriculture as a main occupation 
covers more, of which non-agricultural labour is the main (Table-4.11). 

Table -4.11 

Distribution of Main Occupations of Population from Beneficiary Households 

(By Gender) 


IMBil 


I Bundelkhand 

I Eastern 

( Central 

1 Western 

Total 1 

lESBiBSl 

iniii 

IHEB 

% 

No. 

% 

1 No. 

J _ _ 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Cultivation 

Male 

36 

9.8 

14 

3.8 

I■B| 


15 

4.1 

96 

6.4 


Female 

13 

4.7 

8 

2.5 

Ft 

1 2.2 

1 

0.3 

29 

■^9 


Total 

49 

7.6 

imE 



mma 

16 

2.3 

125 

■BB 

Agriculture 

Male 

9 

2.5 


lllllllllll^^ 

■IBI 

mma 

7 

1.9 

74 


Labour 

Female 

17 

6.1 

immi 

■BB 

■1^ 

imm 

16 

4.8 

98 

7.8 


Total 

26 

4.0 





23 

3.3 

172 

6.3 

Non-Agriculture 

Male 

129 

35,2 

1 74 

20.1 

84 

1 21.5 

103 

28.4 

390 

26.2 

Labour 

Female 

69 


IHBi 

8.3 

32 



11.4 

166 



Total 

198 

30.7 

l■DEa 

maa 

116 






Artisan 

Male 

6 

1.6 

35 


15 

1 3.8 

1 5 

1 1.4 

L 61 

mi 


Female 

0 

0.0 

1 

■EB 

7 







Total 

6 

0.9 

36 


22 

3.1 

7 

1.0 

71 



Male 

4 

1.1 

8 

2.2 

8 

2.0 

9 

2.5 

29 


|||||^_ 


0 

0.0 

1 

0.3 

1 

0.3 

1 


3 




4 

0.6 

9 

1.3 

9 

1.3 


1.4 

32 

1,2 

Small Business 


3 

0.8 

5 

1.4 

15 


8 

2.2 

31 

2.1 



1 

0.4 

2 

0.6 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

3 

0.2 


Total 

4 

0.6 

7 

1.0 

15 

2.1 

8 



1.2 

Traditional Work 


1 




6 

1.5 

7 

1.9 


■mil 



2 

0-7 

3 

0.9 

2 

0.6 


0.0 

7 

0.6 


Total 

3 

0.5 

15 

2.2 

8 

1.1 

7 

1.0 

33 

1.2 

Housewives 

Male 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 


Female 

85 

30.6 

81 

24.8 

87 

27.7 

112 

33.5 

365 

29.2 


Total 

85 

13.2 

81 

11.7 

87 

12.3 


16.1 


■E^l 

student 

Male 

97 

26.5 

110 

29.8 

97 

Klil 



403 

27.1 I 


Female 

47 

16.9 

94 

28.8 

68 

21.7 

84 

25.1 

293 



Total 

144 

22.4 

204 

29.4 

165 

23.4 

183 

26.3 

696 

Idill 

Other Works* 

Male 

3 

0.8 

0 

0.0 

3 

0.8 

0 

0.0 

6 

■EQ 


Female 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.3 

2 

0.6 

0 

0.0 


mn 


Total 

3 

0-5 

1 

0.1 

5 

0.7 

0 

0.0 

BKII 


No Work 

Male 

15 

4.1 

13 

3.5 

18 

4.6 

22 

6.1 

68 

4.6 


[3S2SI|9||I 

6 

2.2 

18 

■rai 

10 

meal 

13 

3.9 

47 

3.8 


Total 

21 

3.3 

31 

4.5 1 

28. 

4.0 1 

mi 

mEsi 

■Oil 

■SI 


Contd... 
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Main 

Occupation 

Gender 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

* Central 


r Total I 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

■391 



\wsm\ 

Not Applicable 
(upto 6 Years) 

Male 

63 

17.2 

70 

19.0 

84 

21.5 

■ii 



iHEi 

Female 

38 

13.7 

53 

16.3 

70 

22.3 

67 

20.1 

228 

18.2 

Total 

101 

15.7 

123 

17.7 

154 

21.8 

155 

22.2 

533 

19.4 

Total 

'Male 

366 

100.0 

369 

100.0 

391 

100.0 

363 

100.0 

1489 

100.0 

Female 

278 

100.0 

326 

100.0 

314 

100.0 

■l^SSi 


1252 

■Miftii 

Total 

644 

100.0 

695 

100.0 

705 

100.0 

Hai 


2741 

■PBBI 


Note: * Male Pensioner-1 , Animal Husbanciry-5, & Female Pensioner-3 
Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.1 .5.1 Supplementary Occupations of Households 

It is often difficult to identity the main occupation of a particular worker, each worker 
being engaged in a number of economic activities over time. These activities include 
cultivation, agricultural labour, non-agricultural labour, artisans, traditional work (often income 
in kind), small business (income in cash), animal husbandry (income in both cash and kind), 
services etc. If we look at the distribution of total population by occupations, we find that 20.3 
per cent are engaged as non-agricultural labour. If we consider the distribution of population 
engaged ‘mainly’ as non-agricultural labour, we find that 22.3 per cent of them work also as 
cultivators, 7.6 per cent as agricultural workers, and a very high percentage (42.4 per cent) 
report ‘No work’. This is not surprising, because the workers who get engaged mainly as non- 
agricultural workers, and diversify in other occupations over time remain also without work 
(paid) over time. Agricultural labourers constitute 6.3 per cent of total population engaged in 
economic activities. The distribution of this section shows that they are also engaged in 
activities like non-agricultural labour (9.3 per cent), cultivation (15.1 per cent), and a report of 
‘No work’ (24.4 per cent). The distribution of population shows a high percentage of 
housewives and students. ‘Reporting’ as housewife does not imply that those housewives do 
not do meaningful (productive) work. The engagement of workers in multiple occupations may 
imply ‘unstable’ and unreliable single job, lack of specific skill of workers, necessity 
(compulsions) for family support (income) and diversification of works (Table-4.12). 

Table -4.12 

Main and Supplementary Occupations of Population from Beneficiary Households 


Main 

Occupation 

I Supplementary Occupation | 

Cuitivation 

Ag. Labor 

H9 

■nln 

ISH 

Housewives 

IBESQiSB 



mi 

I No. 

% 

I No. 


lEa 

\ma 

lEH 

\mm 

KOI 

\mm 

IBEB 

mm 

IK 

IK 

IK 

IK 

IHQB 

IKI 


IBBI 

Cultivation 



K 

IK 

IK 

IK 

IHl 


IK 

!K 

IK 

B^ 

K 

IK 

IK 

K 

IKE 


HE 



IK 

IK 


iim 

K 

K 

^DH 

IK 

IK 

K 

IK 

BSE 

K 

IWiBI 

K 

!1g| 



IHSE 

HP5P1 

Non-Ag. Labour 

IK 

11335 

HEE 

n 

■■ 


7 

IK 

!K 

K 

K 

MS 

K 

K 

lES 




IB! 

Hi!E 

Artisan 

mm 

IB3E 

IHE 

K 

__ 7 

IME! 

- 

- 

- 


;K 

11c! 

K 

ME 

K 

Eslc! 



BB 

IB!E 

Service 

tm 

IK 

1 

mm 

■D 

K 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

mm 

1 

K 

BE 

ESiS! 



BB 

HgE 


H^hk 

IH^ 

3 

MEii! 


■E 


- 

- 

d 

3 

Us! 

- 

■ 

K 

EgE 


- 

BEu 

illiMt! 


mm 

K 

3 

ma 

■E 

K 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

K 

Hi 

BB 

BB 

MS!! 

EE 


- 

BB 

glSSii! 


wm 

K 

34 

■El 

21 

5.8 

1 

WEE 

mm 

K 

- 

- 

K 

K 

Kl 

IS! 

- 

- 

IB 

IS! 

student 

1 

0.1 

- 


2 



... - 

■ 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

BBi 

Hc!l 

IB! 

> 

BBBi 

mm 



HD. 


IIBf, 

mini 

HB. 

DB 



BK: 

BB 

BH 

■Ill 

- 

- 

HE 

151 

- 

bhbi 

mm 

IPfilil 

No Work 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

■ 

Kl 


- 

BB 

Kl 

gHBI 

HHI 

HB 

1EI 

HiSiSl 

Not Applicable 

(Up to 6 Years) 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

■ 

■i 

Bil 


■1 

Bil 

■1 

■1 

IS 

BS 

SI 

nn 

Total 

202 


115 

4,2| 119 

4.3 

■El 

Kl 

mm 

■El 

Kl 

Kl 

H3I 

Kl 

EEEI 

Kl 

BBS 

B 

Kl 

g|i!E 


Note:* Pensioner-4 and Animal Husbandry-5 


** Small Business-4, Pensioner-6, Animal Husbandry-13 
SoL/rce; Field survey, 2004. 
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4.1.6 Income by Population and Households 

Of total beneficiary households (480), 74.79 per cent are SCs, 15.83 per cent are 
OBCs, 7.08 per cent are minority, and 2.29 per cent are from general caste. Of the SC 
beneficiary households, the regional distribution shows 27.58 per cent from Bundelkhand, 
24.79 per cent for each of east and central U.P., and 22.84 per cent for west U.P. The 
distribution of sample beneficiary households by annual income shows that 55.0 per cent of 
the households have annual income less than Rs. 20,000.00. The households earning Rs. 

75.000. 00 and above is a rare phenomenon in rural U.P. Only 1.9 per cent of households 
earn this income. As low as 5.9 per cent of households earn above Rs. 50,000.00 per annum. 
As high as 36.9 per cent of households earn annual income less than Rs. 15,000.00. Most of 
the beneficiary households are in the income bracket between Rs. 20,001.00 and Rs. 

30.000. 00 per annum (26.3 per cent). 

We find regional variations in distribution of annual income of households for each 
income bracket and across income brackets. For example, more percentage of beneficiary 
households under very low annual income (below Rs. 1 1,500.00) are visible for east U.P. and 
central U.P. respectively by 23.3 and 25.0 per cent, as opposed to ‘not-much-high’ 
percentage of households in 
Bundelkhand (10.0 per cent) and 
west U.P. (11.7 per cent). The 
percentages of beneficiary 
households who have annual 
income below Rs. 20,000.00, are 

61.6 for east U.P., 64.2 for 
central U.P., and as low as 47.5 
for west U.P., and 46.7 for 
Bundelkhand. There are 
variations in distribution of 
households by caste for each income bracket and over income brackets. The SC beneficiary 
households below annual income Rs. 20,000.00 is 53.0 per cent. Intra-regionally, the 
percentage of SC beneficiary households below Rs. 20,000.00 show 43.5 for Bundelkhand, 

60.6 for east U.P., 66.2 for central U.P., and 41.4 for west U.P. There is no SC, OBC, and 
minority household selected as beneficiaries in west U.P. whose annual income exceeds Rs. 
75,000.00 (Table-4.13). 



Fig. 4.3 




Table -4.13 

Distribution of Annual Income Per Household of Beneficiary Households 

(By Caste) 


Annual 
Income (Rs.) 

j Caste 

1 Bundelkhand 

I Eastern 

1 Central 

1 Western 

f Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

1 % 

I No. 

1 % i 

■ 


8 

8.1 

17 

19.1 

19 

21.3 

7 



imSEB 

1 OBC 

4 





vmm 

IBK! 

1 15.4 





0.0 

0 

0.0 

9 

IKlilil 




l■^!aa 

General 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

1 0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Total 

wmE 

IHEI 



[■KS 

■■^1 

14 

11.7 

84 

17.5 

11,501 to 
15,000 

SC 

IHiS 

mm 


\msaa 

mm 

ama 

12 

14.6 

67 

18.7 

OBC 

2 

11.1 

5 

1 19.2 

2 

(■ESS 

9 

34.6 

18 

23.7 

ImnaSBwM 

IHHBI 

0.0 

1 




4 

36.4 

8 

23.5 

General 

1 0 

0.0 

0 

1 0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Total 


mBBa 

24 


mm 

22.5 

25 

20.8 

93 

19.4 



IIHI 

fmsB 


IHBEI 

\mm 


15 

18.3 

72 

20.1 





11.5 

0 

0.0 

3 

11.5 

12 

15.8 



I 0.0 

1 0 

0.0 

1 

5.6 

0 

0.0 

1 

2.9 


HID 


imiQi 

0.0 

1 

14.3 

0 

0.0 

2 

18.2 


27 

22.5 

22 


20 

■lEQ 

18 

l■ilEEI 


mm 

20.001 to 
30,000 

sc 

21 

21.2 

24 

27.0 

21 


32 


98 


OBC 

3 


4 

15.4 

0 

0.0 

8 




Minority 

0 

0.0 

2 


2 

11.1 

3 

27.3 



General 

1 

33.3 

0 

0.0 

5 

71.4 

0 

0.0 

6 

54.5 1 

Total 

25 

20.8 

30 

25.0 

28 

23.3 





30,001 to 
50,000 

SC 

24 

24.2 

8 

9.0 

6 

6.7 

12 


50 

13.9 1 

OBC 

3 

16.7 

2 

7.7 

2 


2 

7.7 

9 

wami 

Minority 

0 

0.0 

1 

20.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

9.1 

2 

5.9 

General 

1 

.33.3 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

. 0 

0.0 

1 

9.1 

Total 

28 

23.3 

11 

9.2 

8 
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12.9 

50,001 to 

SC 

7 

7.1 

2 

2.2 

2 

2.2 

4 

4.9 

15 

■ESI 

75,000 

OBC 

0 

mm 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 


Minority 

0 

wm 

1 

20.0 

2 

11.1 

0 

0.0 

3 

8.8 


General 

0 

wm 

0 

0.0 

1 

14.3 

0 

0.0 

1 

9.1 


Total 

7 

mm 

3 

2.5 

5 

4.2 

hkii 


19 

4.0 

Above 75,000 

SC 

4 

4.0 

1 

1.1 

1 

1.1 

0 

0.0 

6 

■DSI 


OBC 

0 

0.0 



0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

1.3 


Minority 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 1 

mai 

■1^1 

0 

0.0 

1 

2.9 



0 

0.0 

0 

mmi 

0 

0.0 

HBII 

BESEII 

1 

9.1 



miQ 


2 

1.7 1 

2 

1.7 

1 

0.8 

9 

1.9 

Total 





W»W«MI 

■^i 


82 

100.0 

359 

100.0 



■lEi 

100.0 

26 1 


mmi 

UtRIili 

26 

IKIiMill 

mm 




HKI 

0.0 


Mtolill 

■■Ell 

Miliiai 

ma\ 


34 

100.0 




Wililill 


0.0 1 

7| 

100.0 

■ni 

jtiiftliii 

11 

100.0 



Total 1 

120 1 

MiItBMI 


mi 

■D^l 

100.0 

■D^l 

KliliKili 

Hii 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


The mean annual income per household is Rs. 22,644.00 for all the beneficiary 
households covering all the regions in U.P. 17.71 per cent of the beneficiary households earn 
annual income Rs. 7,832.00 on average. 19.16 per cent earn annual average income Rs. 

13.067.00. 18.12 per cent earn annual average income Rs. 17,596.00. Most of the beneficiary 
households earn annual income on average Rs. 25,109.00 per household. This covers 26.25 
per cent of the households. The median income group is, thus, Rs. 20,001.00 to Rs. 

30.000. 00. As high as 55.0 per cent of the beneficiary households have annual average 
income less than Rs. 20,000.00. For all the regions, the percentage of households above 
average annual income (Rs. 30,000.00) is 18.75. There are regional variations in the mean 
income. For example, the reported mean income of beneficiary households in Bundelkhand 
(Rs. 27,172.00) is more than that for all other regions. The mean income of east and central 
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U.P. are below average mean income of all the regions taken together. There are regional 
variations in the percentages of households in the median income bracket, in other words, the 
median income group for all the regions is not the modal income bracket by regions. While it 
is modal income bracket for west U.P. by inclusion of most of the households (35.83 per 
cent), and east U.P. (25.0 per cent), it is not the modal income bracket for the other two 
regions. For Bundelkhand, the modal income bracket is Rs. 30,001 .00 to Rs. 50,000.00, that 
covers 23.33 per cent of households; for central U.P., the lowest income bracket (below Rs. 
1 1 ,500.00) covers most of the households (25.83 per cent). 

If income distribution is seen in three class limits, below Rs. 20,000.00, between Rs. 
20,001.00 and Rs. 30,000.00 and above Rs. 30,000.00, the percentages of households 
bracketed will show different picture. The percentages of households below annual income 
Rs. 2,000.00 for the regions, Bundelkhand, east, central, and west U.P. in sequence are 46.0, 
74.0, 77.0, 57.0. The corresponding percentages of households with annual average income 
above Rs. 30,000.00 are 39.0, 16.0, 15.0, and 20.0 (Table-4.14). 

Table -4.14 

Average Annual Income of Beneficiary Households 


Annual Income 
(in Rs.) 

Bundelkhand 

! Eastern 

Central 

Western 

! fotai i 

No. 

Mean 

No. 

Mean 

No. 

Mean 

No. 

Mean 

No. 

Mean 

Up to 11,500 

12 

8450 

28 

7982 

30 

7324 

14 

8126 

84 

7832 

11,501 to 15,000 

17 

13270 

24 

13100 

27 

13006 

25 

12960 

93 

13067 

15,001 to 20,000 

27 

17555 

22 

17768 

20 

17400 

18 

17667 

87 

17596 

20,001 to 30,000 

25 

25392 

30 

24320 

28 

25157 

43 

25465 

126 

25109 

30,001 to 50,000 

28 

36889 

11 

38836 

8 

36450 

15 

37300 

62 

37277 

50,001 to 75,000 

7 

59143 

3 

58800 

5 

60480 

4 

63000 

19 

60252 

Above 75,000 

4 

94500 

2 

106200 

2 

88200 

1 

84000 

9 

94533 

Total 

120 

27172 

120 

20620 

120 

19900 

120 

22885 

480 

22644 


Source: Field Survey, 2004. 


The population from the sample beneficiary households shows very high aggregate 
annual income and hence existence of a large potential market. There are regional variations 
in this estimated annual income data, as reported by households. Per capita annual income is 
Rs. 3,966.00 covering all the regions, with reported per capita per annum income highest for 
Bundelkhand (Rs. 5,063.00) and lowest for central U.P. (Rs. 3,390.00). Total annual income 
(reported) is also the highest for Bundelkhand. Family size on average is 5.7 for all regions of 
U.P. with similar size for each of the four regions. The percentage of earning members in the 
total population from the sample is 39.1, which varies across regions. For high percentage of 
population below the lowest annual income bracket (below Rs. 1 1 ,500.00) the per capita per 
annum income is only Rs. 1,642.00. For those in the income bracket above Rs. 11,501.00 
and below Rs. 15,000.00, the per capita per annum income is Rs. 2,519.00. The per capita 
per annum income is Rs. 3,313.00 for those with annual income above Rs. 15,000.00 and 
below Rs. 20,000.00. Though absolute gross annual income show high figure for the total 
population in the sample, per capita per annum income for low income brackets remain very 
low (Appendix A, Table-9). 
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4.1.7 Land Holding Pattern 

Of all the beneficiary households, 47.1 per cent are landless that seems to justify 
selection of households as beneficiaries. Considered over all the regions, 50.2 per cent do not 
have agricultural land, and 95.0 per cent do not have non-agricultural land. There are regional 
variations in this landlessness, by agricultural and non-agricultural land. Of the beneficiary 
households regarded as landless (241) by agricultural landholding, 65.8 per cent are from 
west U.P., 60.0 per cent from east U.P., 54.2 per cent from central U.P., and 20.8 per cent 
from Bundelkhand. Of those considered landless by ownership over non-agricultural land 
(456), all the regions cover more than 90.0 per cent of regional total beneficiary households. 
This is 94.2 per cent for Bundelkhand, 98.3 per cent for east U.P., 95.0 per cent for central 
U.P., and 92.5 per cent for west U.P. 

Percentage of beneficiary households having land (both agricultural and non- 
agricultural) below 1.0 acre is 33.4 per cent, that is, those having marginal land. 31.9 per cent 
of the households have agricultural land below 1 .0 acre, and 4.2 per cent of the households 
have non-agricultural land below 

1 .0 acre. There are regional 
variations in the percentage of 
households having marginal land 
(less than 1.0 acre per household). 

The beneficiary households do not 
have non-agricultural land between 

2.0 acres and 5.0 acres. Only one 
beneficiary household in central 
U.P. has non-agricultural land 
above 5.0 acres, which shows 
‘wrong selection’. Households, 
having agricultural land above 2.0 
acres, is rare, it is 6.8 per cent of all beneficiary households. Thus, if possession of 
agricultural land is a major life-support means, then selection of households as beneficiaries 
is justified definitely for 93.2 per cent of the households (Table-4.15). 

Table -4.15 

Land Holding Pattern for Beneficiary Households 


Landholding Pattern 



□ Landless 

□ Up to 0.5 Acre 

00.5 to 1.0 Acre I 

S 1 .0 to 2.0 Acre 

S2.0 to 3.0 Acre 

B 3.0 to 5.0 Acre 

0 Above 5.0 Acre 


I 


Fig. 4.4 


Type of 
Land 

Regions 

Landless 

Up to 0.5 
Acre 

0.5 to 1.0 
Acre 

1.0 to 2.0 
Acre 

2.0 to 3.0 
Acre 

3.0 to 5.0 
Acre 

Above 5.0 
Acre 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

VEEM 

\wm 

IBEI 

lilHli 

Agricultural 

Land 

Bundelkhand 

25 

20.8 

8 

6.7 

24 

20.0 

38 

31.7 

10 

8.3 

12 

10.0 

wm 

IH 


||i|i|]it!| 





IHB 

be 


lEE 

wm 

'null 

- 

1 

|flB 

- 

- 

■El 

ebb 

Central 

65 

54.2 


wag 

BED 

■Qg 

wm 


4 

■EB 

H 


- 

- 

mm 

■iiiliii 




Kl 

wag 

■Bl 

HE 

BE 


- 


1 


- 

- 

mm 

eeee 

Total 

241 

50.2 


W/lfel 

mm 

BE] 

EE 

MUii 

EH 

wm 

BE 

mm 

3 

WEI 

lai 

wiaa 

Non- 

Agricultural 

Land 


113 

94.2 

HE 

mm 

HE 

tm 

Hi 

bee 



- 

- 

- 

■■ 



Eastern 

BOS 

ifcfcicl 

■B 

BEE 

- 

- 


BEE 

- 

. - 

- 

- 

- 


■El 

■imrti 


BQ 


_4 

■ESi 

1 

0.8 

IHHi 

im 

HH: 

imp 

ms 

mH 

imii 

KE 

■El 

Tilifil 

Western 

111 

92.5 

■B' 

BEBI 

4 

Wltl 

Hil 

BEEI 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

mi 


WIiW 

Total 

ESil 


BBI 

mm\ 

WtM\ 

HBI 

HI 

BEEI 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

ee 

E^j 

KBRlil 


Contd... 
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Type of 
Land 

Regions 

Landless 

Up to 0.5 
Acre 

0.5 to 1.0 
Acre 

1.0 to 2.0 
Acre 

2.0 to 3.0 
Acre 

3.0 to 5.0 
Acre 

Above 5.0 
Acre 

Total 

No. 

Bi 

mSEM 

■Bnn 


% 

mm 


BEB 


'KQI 

\mm 

iW 

\mm 

1201 

HEI 

Total 

Landholding 

Bundelkhand 

21 


tm 

9.2 

25 

20.8 

38 

31.7 

10 

8.3 

mm 

■QQ 


■gB 

wag 


Eastern 

71 

59.2 

33 

meua 

wm 

■BPI 

WE 


- 

- 

1 

wm 

- 

Em 

WM 


Central 

63 

52.5 

23 

■EQ 

mm 

Tja 

wm 

wm 

4 

WEE 

HE 

mm 

1 


mm 


Western 

71 

59.2 

27 


13 

10.8 


mm 

- 

- 

■n 


- 

HH 

WM 

Bittilri 

Total 


ESDi 

BBl 


71 

14.8 

55 

11.5 

14 

2.9 

16 

wm\ 

4 



iililiWti 


Source: Field survey. 2004. 


Considered over ail the regions for the beneficiary households, the mean landholding 
comes to be 1.19 acre, with minimum at 0.01 acre and maximum at 6.0 acres. The mean 
landholding varies over regions from as low as 0.50 acre for east U.P, to as high as 1.77 acre 
for Bundelkhand. The distribution of minimum landholding over regions shows the most 
minimum at 0.01 acre for east U.P. and the least minimum at 0.12 acre for Bundelkhand. The 
distribution of maximum landholding shows the most maximum at 6.0 acre for central U.P. 
and least maximum at 3.06 acre for west U.P. The standard deviation in landholding for all 
regions covering all beneficiary households is 1.08, that varies between regions from 0.63 for 
east U.P. to 1.17 for Bundelkhand. There are variations In these means, range, and standard 
deviation in landholding over caste categories. For example, for SC the mean landholding is 
1.11 while it is 1 .92 for general castes; for OBCs it is 1 .45, and for minority 1 .39. The SCs are, 
thus, worse off by mean landholding. This may justify selection of a higher percentage of SCs 
as beneficiaries. The standard deviation in landholding within SCs is 1.04 which is less than 
that for all other categories, e.g., for OBCs the standard deviation for SCs seen over all caste 
categories for all the regions taken together shows absence of ‘not-much-differentiar within 
SCs in terms of landholding. There are regional variations in all these estimates (Table-4.16). 

Table -4.1 6 

Landholding of Beneficiary Households: Mean, Range and Standard Deviation 

(By Caste) 


(In Acre) 


Households By 
Castes 

Variation 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

SC 

Mean 

1.66 

0.30 

1.05 

0.85 

1.11 


Minimum 

0.12 

0.01 

0.06 

0.09 

0.01 


Maximum 

5.05 

1.25 

6.00 

3.06 

6.00 


St. Deviation 

1.11 

0.33 

1.05 

0.63 

1.04 

OBC 

Mean 

2.13 

0.97 

1.38 

0,73 

1.45 


Minimum 

0.50 

0.30 

0.50 

0.40 

0.30 


Maximum 

5.04 

2.50 

4.00 

1.00 

5.04 


St Deviation 

1.33 

0.71 

1.75 

0.26 

1.21 

Minority 

Mean 

* 

3.13 

1.18 

0.50 

1.39 


Minimum 

* 

3.13 

0.21 

0.50 

0.21 


Maximum 

* 

3.13 

2.52 

0.50 

3.13 


St. Deviation 

it 

0 

0.97 

0 

1.17 

General 

Mean 

3.50 

* 

1.17 

1,00 

1.92 


Minimum 

3.00 

* 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 


Maximum 

4.00 

it 

1.50 

1.00 

4.00 


St Deviation 

0.71 

* 

0.29 

0 

1.28 

Total 

Mean 

1.77 

0.50 

1.09 

0.82 

1.19 


Minimum 

0.12 

0.01 

0.06 

0.09 

0-01 


Maximum 

5.05 

3.13 

6.00 

3.06 

6.00 


St Deviation 

1.17 

0.63 

1.05 

0.57 

1.08 


Note: * There is no minority in Bundelkhand and no general caste households in eastern U.P., as drawn in the 


sample. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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4.1. 7.1 Leased-in and Leased-out Land 

Of the beneficiary households having agricultural land (202) cultivated during 2003- 
04, only 19.3 per cent leased-in land, while only 11.88 per cent leased-out land. If these 
percentages are calculated with the total number of beneficiary households having 
agricultural land (sown and not sown in 2003-04), then the percentages would come to be 
much less, respectively 16.32 per cent and 10.04 per cent. In east and west U.P., for 
beneficiary households having agricultural land, land Is not leased-out. This is also true for 
central U.P. with only one exception, in Bundelkhand, land is leased-out mainly by those 
having land size between 0.5 and 2.0 acre. Leasing-in land is very rare in west U.P., it 
happened for only two individuals having land below 1.0 acre. For Bundelkhand, leasing-in 
occurs for households having agricultural land between 0.5 acre and 2.0 acre. The distribution 
of land leased-in occurs in a more dispersed manner for central U.P. for households having 
land upto 3.0 acres. There is, thus, no uniformity between size-class of land holding and 
leasing-in land (Tabl6-4.17). 

Table -4.17 

Land Size and Land Market by Leasing for Beneficiary Households 


Types of 
Lease 

Size of Land 
(in Acre) 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Totai 


!■■■ 


im 


mm 

1 No. 

1 % 


IHESH 

Lease-in 


■MB 


6 

lEQ 

6 



lllSQltldl 



0.5 to 1.0 

3 

■ISEI 


IKilil 

4 



iifcl'llll 


35.9 

1.0 to 2.0 

1 


3 

ITiIil 

7 


- 

- 


28.2 


■■1 

■■B 

■■B 




- 

- 

1 

2.6 

3.0 to 5.0 

- 

- 





- 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

4 

100.0 





2J 


39 

100.0 



1 

4.3 

- 

- 

HIB 

IHH 

Bm 

BHH: 




9 

39.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 



9 

39.1 

- 

- 

1 

100.0 

- 

- 

10 

41.7 


1 

4.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4.2 


3 

13.0 

- 

- 

< 

- 

- 

- 

3 

12.5 

Total 

23 

100.0 

- 

- 



- 

HHI 

mm 

mm 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.1. 7.2 Basis of Land Leased-in and Leased-out 

There are different bases of rent sharing in the land market characterized by leasing- 
in and leasing-out land. Of the total households who lease-in land, 76.9 per cent are based on 
‘Adhiya’, that is, rent sharing on 50:50 basis. Only 5.1 per cent of them fix pre-harvest rent, 
which is lump sum (independent of physical volume and value of output produced); 17.9 per 
cent follow other methods that include fixing of share of the amount at one-third to one-fourth 
of output. There are regional variations in these methods of sharing. Of the households 
leasing-in land (39), 46.15 per cent are from central U.P., 38.46 per cent are from east U.P., 
10.25 per cent from Bundelkhand, and 5.13 per cent from west U.P. Of those who lease-out 
land, 79.2 per cent depend on ‘Adhiya’, while 12.5 per cent follow fixed (lump sum) rent, and 
8.3 per cent other methods. There are regional variations in these methods. Of households 
leasing-out land (24), only one is from central U.P., the rest from Bundelkhand. Of those who 
lease-out land in Bundelkhand, 78.3 per cent follow ‘Adhiya’ {Table-4.18). 
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Table -4.18 

Basis of Leased Land for Beneficiary Households 





l■■liS&■■ 

Central 

1 Western 

1 Total 1 


I % 

IBSB 


msEM 

IHEBH 

No, 

% 

No. 

% 

Lease-in 

03^ 

2 


!BSI 


12 

66.7 

2 

100.0 

30 

76.9 


HHD 

''IHHIIIIH 

'HUB 

HHBB 


11.1 

- 

- 

2 

5.1 


9919 

■n^i 

1 


4 


- 

- 

7 


Total 



15 


18 

100.0 

2 

100.0 

39 

100.0 



18 

78.3 

- 


1 


- 

- 

19 



3 

13.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 



2 


- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

2 


Total 1 



- 

- 


■EBII 

- 

■911 




Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.2 Living Condition and Poverty of Beneficiary Households 

The living condition of beneficiary households has been assessed on some selected 
indictors like health, food security, migration, availability of cloths, assessment report on 
poverty, outstanding loan of households and mobility of male and female members of 
households. For this purpose, we have collected data from beneficiary households and 
representatives of selected Gram Panchayats. 

4.2.1 Health 

Health is one of the basic indicators for assessing the living condition of people. 24.3 
per cent of the population from the non-beneficiary households are reported to be affected by 
different types of diseases. Most of the population suffer from fever. The other ailments 
include cough and cold, stomach-related problems, and Asthama. The reported diseases 
show that the food-cum-environment-related living condition of the non-beneficiary 
households is very unhealthy (Table-4.19). 

Table -4.19 

Diseases Reported During Last One Year for Beneficiary Households 
(As Reported by the Respondents) 


Diseases 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

1 Total 

1 Mate 

I Female 

j Total 

IKEl 

% 

IgHl 


11291 

mm 

IBS 

Hi 

iiza 

\mm 

imm 

mm 

llZSi 

11191 

Fever 

wm 

62.7 

H 


'■Eg 


!H 

■be 

mm 

!HE 

II9i 

IH 

IH 

IH 

Cough and Cold 

11 


mm 

im 

lEE 

iBili 

IH 

H 

IH 

IH 

IKE 

IH 

H 

IH 

\mssammm 

S 

4.4 

■919 

mm 

lEDD 

H 

|H 

llllllllll^^ 

H 

IH 

l9Di 

!H 

s 

IBED 

Jaundice 

mm 

mm 

■i 

lEE 

iBHBU 

mm 

iIHhj 

■BE 

H 

IH 

IBE 

IH 

IH 

IH 

TB 


mm 


1 1,2 

J 

H 

H 

mm 

H 

IH 

!9i 

IH 

H 

IH 


3 

IHIE 


wm 

IBE 

H 

HIHB 


IH 

IH 

be 

IHE 


IH 


- 

- 

4 

lEE 



H 

2.1 

6 

1.7 

1 

■H 

ihIHI 

bee 

piabities 

- 

1 

- 


- 

H 

4 

'15 

IH 

IH 

H 

IHS 

H 

he 



1.0 

- 



H 

1 

■BB 

H 

'99 

H 

HE 

■■ 

H 

stomach Problems 

^1 


HD 


mm 

■9 

5 

■H 

H 

H 

mm 

H 

H 

H 

Cholera 


imiiB 

■E 

HE 


99 

1 

HE 

1 

EH 

mm 

■H 

H 

HE 

Waist Pain 

2 

1.0 

mm 

HE 

1 

H 

1 

0.7 

2 

H 

4 

HE 

HI 

HE 

Chechak* 

5 

2.5 


■El 

- 

- 

- 

- 

H 

HE, 

H 

HE, 

HI 

HE 

Eye Problems 

2 

1 0 

■B' 

■EEI 

4 

2.7 

2 

1.4 


EHi 

H 

Hi 

HI 

HE 

Satika* 

- 

imiiiii 

HI 

■Hi 

mmm 

H 

- 

- 

bd 

HI 

Hi 

Hi 

HI 

HE 

Polio 

- 

99E 

■El 

1.2, 

1 

HB 

Hi 

HI 

H 

■EEi 

HI 

HI 

HI 

■EE 

Anaemia 

9HI 

9BE 

■E 

HE 

EE 

■E 

2 

1.4 

H 

■Hi 

HI 

mm\ 

HI 

BE 

Skin Diseases 

■■n 

■KE 

■El 

HE 

■El 

H 

hb 

■EE 

H 

M 


HEI 

HI 

he 

Wound 

- 

■jHIjB 

■El 

■m 

HI 

15 

HI 

msm 

mm 

HI 

HI 

HI 

HI 

■H 

!SS39ilS31i!99l 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

hdi 

H 

mm 

HI 

- 

- 

HI 


iE!99999ii 

204 

100.0 

172 

100.0 

146 

100.0 

145| 

100.0| 

35^ 

100.0 

315 

100.0 

667| 

100.01 


Note: * These are diseases locally reported and not much understood by medical dictionary. 
Source; Field Survey, 2004. 
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4.2. 1.1 Health Services 

As high as 22.2 per cent of the households do not avail any health service from 
Government Hospitals. This percentage varies between regions, with a high percentage (37.5 
per cent) for west U.P. In 50.0 per cent of the villages, less than 25.0 per cent of the settled 
population avail health services from Government Hospitals. For 25.0 per cent of villages, 
population between 25 and 50 per cent avail services from Government Hospitals. This 
response is really an approximation, not based on any official record at the time of response 
by Panchayat representatives. The general observation remains that most of the people 
either do not have access to or do not care to get medical (health) services from Government 
Hospitals (Table-4.20). 


Table - 4.20 

People Availing Health Services from Government Hospitals 
(Responses of Panchayat Representatives) 


Percentage of 
population 

Number of Villages | 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total I 

No. 

% _ 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 


1 


3 


1 




8 

22.2 


5 

55.6 

5 

45.4 

4 


4 


18 

50.0 

25 to 50 

3 


3 

27.3 

2 

■^1 

1 


9 

25.0 

50 to 75 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 


- 

HHB 

1 

2.8 

Total 

9 

100.0 

11 

100.0 

8 


8 


36 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


As reported by Panchayat representatives, the doctors are available generally in 
primary health centres. The support staff is reported to be always available during working 
hours. As reported, required medicines are rarely available. General tests to identify diseases 
are ‘never done’ as reported by one-third of the Panchayat representatives, and ‘occasionally 
done’ as reported by more than one-third of these representatives. The functioning of the 
primary health centres, thus, get disturbed (Table-4.21). 

Table - 4.21 

Availability of Services at Primary Health Centers 
(As Reported by Panchayat Representatives) 


Availability 

1 Number of Respondents | 


1 Bundelkhand 

I Eastern 

I Central 

1 Western 

I Total I 


r 

No. 

% 

I No. 

% 

z 

o 

1 No. 

i_% 

I No. 

ns 

1 Doctors I 

1 Mostly 

1 7 

I 77.8 

I li. 

1 100.0 

8 

1 100.0 

1 r 

I 87.5 

I 33 

91.7 

IBjHgSBBBnHM 



!■■■ 


\mm» 

(■■I 




8.3 

1 Supporting staffs 1 

1 Mostly 


9 

100.0 

11 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

36 

100.0 1 

1 Medicines 1 

BSESSIHHHIHii 

4 

44.4 

3 

27.3 

3 

37.5 

4 

Hi^EI 

14 

m^\ 

ESSSEBBSlRIi 

4 

44.4 

6 


5 


4 


19 

52.8 

1 Never 

1 

11.2 

2 

18.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

8.3 

1 General tests I 

1 Mostly i 

3 

33.3 

3 

27.3 

1 

mBssi, 

3 

wKESSi 

10 

27.7 


4 

44.4 

3 


6 


1 


14 

38.9 

Never 

2 


5 

45.4 

1 


4 


12 

33.4 

Total 


■SSEII 



8 

100.0 i 

8 

100.0 

36 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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As reported by the beneficiary households, 80.0 per cent have access to private 
doctors, and 55.8 per cent have access to non-registered medical practitioners. For 9.0 per 
cent households, there are traditional physicians. There are households who take medical 
help from ojha, para-medical staff etc. There are households who do not go to any medical 
practitioner, but get treated at home; Only 30.2 per cent have access to government doctors. 
There are regional variations in distribution of households having access to different types of 
medical practitioners. There is reportedly no treatment by ‘ojha’ in east and west U.P. Being 
treated by non-registered doctors is a major event in east U.P. (Table-4.22). 

Table -4.22 

Beneficiary Households Having Access to Types of Doctors 
(As Reported by the Respondents) 


Types of Doctors 

Bundelkhand 

I Eastern 

I Central 

I Western 

! Total ! 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

[KOI 

llll|[|gyil[| 




% 

Government Doctors 

34 



illl^ 

mm 



30.0 

■BE 

30.2 

F’rivate Doctors 

91 

WB^ 




■EEEI 


90.0 

384 

80.0 

Non-Registered Doctors 



83 


74 

■gQB 

60 

■I^QI 



Traditional Physicians 

7 


8 

6.7 

15 



■IQI 

mm 


Ojha 

3 

2.5 


- 

2 

HBE 

HHIE 


5 

1.0 

ANM (Para-medical govt, staff) 

3 

2.5 

- 

- 

2 

mmm 

3 

2.5 

8 

1.7 

Domestic Treatment 

4 

3.3 

2 

1.7 

2 

1.7 

2 

1.7 


2.1 



100.0 

120| 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 


480 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.2.2 Food Security and Hunger 

Of all the beneficiary households (480), 5.0 per cent could not get adequate food (two 
meals a day) during last year (2003-04). This included households by all castes, like SCs 
(37.5 per cent), OBCs (12.5 per cent), general (45.8 per cent) and minority (4.2 per 
cent).There are regional variations in these percentages, from 53.8 per cent of SCs in 
Bundelkhand to 100.0 per cent of general castes in west U.P. Of all food-deprived households 
(24), Bundelkhand has 54.16 per cent, followed by 25.0 per cent for central U.P., and 16.6 per 
cent for west U.P. East U.P. has reported only one food-deprived household from the housing 
beneficiaries (Table-4.23). 


Table - 4.23 

Hunger of Beneficiary Households, 2003-04 
(As Reported by the Respondents) 


Households by Castes 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total I 

No. 

_ % 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 



SC 

7 


1 


1 


- 

j 

9 

37.5 

OBC 

3 


- 

- 

- 

iHH 

- 

HHE 

3 

12.5 

General 



- 

- 

4 


4 


11 

45.8 

Minority 

- 


- 

- 

1 

BSiS 

_ 

HHi 



Total 

13 


1 


6 


4 





Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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4.2.2.1 Reasons for Hunger Table -4.24 

Of all the food-deprived households Reasons for Hunger of the Beneficiary 

Households 

(24), 50.0 per cent reported unemployment/no Reported by the Respondents) 

income (wages) as the reason for food 
deprivation. 16.7 per cent reported illness and 
16.7 per cent reported big family size as 
reasons for food-deprivation. Ageing is a 
problem for 4.2 per cent, while inability to 
work/earn by the head of the family is a reason 
for 8.3 per cent (Table-4.24). 

4.2. 2.2 Poor Households in Starvation 
Based on availability of food for consumption, we found that a large section of 

population in the selected villages remain without even a full meal a day that is needed for 
physical/biological survival. These households (271). covering all the regions of U.P., is a 
significant percentage (33.9) of total sample households. There are regional variations in this 

percentage, most of which is in east U.P., 
followed by Bundelkhand. Of those who live 
in semi-starvation, 40.2 per cent is from east 
U.P., followed by 31.0 per cent from 
Bundelkhand. The corresponding population 
percentage living in semi-starvation in the 
selected villages is 42.7. There are regional 
variations in this percentage, with 38.8 per 
cent from east U.P. at the top by semi- 
starvation followed by 32.2 per cent from 
Bundelkhand. Semi-starvation is lowest for households and population from sample o 
U.P. The households and population, thus, show a living condition that is vulherable (Table- 

4.25). 


Table -4.25 

Households and Population Living in Very 
Poor Condition in Selected Villages 
(As Reported by the Panchayats) 


Regions 

Households 

No. 1 % 

Population 

No. % 

Bundelkhand 

84 

31.0 

417' 32.2 

Eastern 

109 

40.2 

503 38.8 

Centra! 

54 

19.9 

256 19.8 

Western 

24 

8.9 

120 9.2 

Total 

271 

100.0 

1296 100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


Reasons 

No. 

% 

UnemDlovment/No wage 

12 

50.0 

Poverty 

4~1 

16.7 

Husband unable to work/earn 
Biq family size 

2 

4 ^ 

8.3 

16.7 

Illness 

1 

4.2 

Aae 

1 

4.2 

Total 

24 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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4.2.3 Migration 

The distribution of population from sample beneficiary households shows that most of 
the population are locally (single village) 
settled. As high as 92.2 per cent of the 
population stay in the village throughout 
the year. Only 1.0 per cent stay for one to 
three months in the village, implying that 
they stay outside (move out) for nine to 
eleven months. As low as 6.4 per cent of 
the population move out and stay outside 
the village for a period less than six 
months. The percentage of population 
staying 12 months in the single village is 
lowest for Bundelkhand (76.6 per cent), 
and similar (high) for the other three 
regions in U.P. Of all SC population from 
the sample, 90.8 per cent remain locally 
(village) confined for twelve months, the 
percentage being 97.3 for OBCs, 95.0 for 
minority, and 89.6 for general caste. 

Intra-regionally, of all SC 
population in Bundelkhand, local 
confinement covers 73.2 per cent, which is 
97.9 per cent for east U.P., 97.0 per cent 
for central U.P., and 96.7 per cent for west 
U.P. For OBCs, local confinement is cent 
per cent for central and west U.P. The 
distribution of population by settlement is , 
uniform (similar) across castes, excepting Bundelkhand where migration of SC households is 
high, and hence, SC population settled for 12 months Is low here (TabIe-4.26). 

Table -4.26 

Duration of Migration of Population from Beneficiary Househoids 

(By Caste) 


Duration of 
Migration 

Caste 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total I 


_ % _ 


HEBi 


!■B■i 


% 



9 to 11 
Months 

SC 

15 


2 


6 


0 

o 

d 

23 

1.1 

OBC 

4 

■BSI 


■ESI 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

4 

1.0 

Minority 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 


0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

General 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

4,2 

0 


1 

1.5 

Total 

19 

3.0 

2 


7 





1.0 


Contd... 


Living Condition of Beneficiary Household s 

- About 24.0 per cent of population from the sample 
households reported to have been affected by a number 
of diseases during the last one year. 

- As high as 22.2 per cent of the households do not avail 
any health services from government hospitals and 80.0 
per cent of the households go to private doctors for 
treatment 

- Of all beneficiary households (460), 5.0 per cent could 
not get adequate food (two meals a day) during last year. 

- Following reports from Panchayat representatives, a total 
of 271 households, or a total of 1296 population from the 
sample households remained without even a full meal a 
day that is needed for physical/biological survival. 

- About 8.0 per cent (215) of the population from the 
households migrated to other places. Of those moving 
out, 67.4 per cent migrated for wage-work. The 
Panchayat representatives reported that 92. 74 per cent 
of the village-setled population are locally confined. This 
implies that 7.26 per cent of the population migrate, oi 
which 80. 0 per cent migrate for manual labour work. 

- 26.5 percent of the population from the households have 
one set general (summer) clothes, and 21.3 per cent 
have no woolen clothes for winter season. 

- Following Panchayat record, 97.7 per cent of the 
households live BPL Response from households show 
that 45.0 per cent earn income above Rs. 20000.00 per 
annum. This raises question on inclusion of households 
in BPL list prepared by Panchayats. 

- 43.8 per cent of the households took loans during last 
five years. 11.0 per cent of the households as borrowers 
have repaid their loans. About 89.0 per cent of the 
households have outstanding loans at the time of survey 
and 28.6 per cent of the households pay rates of interest 
between 25 and 50 per cent 37.1 per cent of the 
households pay rates of interest between 50 and 75 per 
cent per annum on their loans. 

- As high as 78. 1 per cent of the beneficiary households 
who borrowed money reported construction of houses as 
the main reason for borrowing. 

" 34.4 per cent of the beneficiary households have no 
strategies for improving the living condition. As high as 
24.6 per cent look forward to wage-income for livelihood 
in future. 
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Duration of 
Migration 

Caste 

mmM&mM 

1 Eastern 

1 Central 

1 Western 

1 Total 1 

ns 


No. 

1 % 

1 No. 

% 

1 No. 

1 % 

1 No. 


6 to 9 

Months 



im^ 

8 

l■D^ 

warn 

1.0 


warn 

mm 



■■Q 

1.1 

5 



0.0 

1 0 

IHEl 





0.0 

1 

0.0 

7 

4.8 

IH 


10 

4.1 


HH 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

4 

IHOB 


4.0 

6 

9.0 

Total 

102 

15.8 

14 

2.0 


Ha 

IB 

2.2 

147 

5.4 

3 to 6 

Months 

SC 

24 

4.5 

0 

0.0 

|||B 

IHO 


0.7 

30 

1.5 

OBC 

1 

1.1 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.2 

Minority 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

2 

1.4 

0 

0.0 

2 

0.8 

General 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

^ 

0.0 

Total 

25 

3.9 

0 

0.0 

5 

0.7 

3 



HQ 

1 to 3 

Months 

SC 

5 

0.9 

1 

0.2 

1 

0.2 

0 

0.0 

7 

mm 


0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 


0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

ISBOSSSI 

0 

0.0 

0 

HEEI 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 

0 


0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 


5 

0.8 

1 

0.1 

1 

0.1 

0 

0.0 

7 

0.3 

Not 

Migrated 

sc 

394 

73.2 

509 

97.9 

491 

97.0 

438 

96.7 

1832 

90.8 

OBC 

82 


134 

96.4 

30 

100.0 

158 

100.0 

404 

97.3 

Minority 

0 

0.0 

35 

0.0 

136 

93.8 

59 

HQ 

230 

95.0 

General 

17 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

19 

79.2 

24 


60 

89.6 

Total 

493 



97.6 

676 

95.9 

679 

97.4 

2526 

92.2 



■^1 



100.0 

506 

100.0 

453 

100.0 

2017 

100.0 




139 

100.0 

30 

100.0 

158 

100.0 


BHI 


IBIBBlBBli 


■1^ 

36 

100.0 

145 

100.0 

61 

100.0 

242 1 

100.01 


General 



0 

0.0 

24 

100.0 

25 

100.0 


m 

mi 


BS&i 

KBBIil 

695 

100.0 

705 

100.0 

697 

100.0 

2741 I 

100.01 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.2.3. 1 Reasons for Migration of Population 

For those who move out of village during any time in the year, the reasons mentioned 
are different. For 67.4 per cent of the population who migrate, it is wage (earning and 
differential), while for 6.5 per cent it is service, for 4.2 per cent it is business and education, 
for 21.9 per cent it is moving out 
with family. While ‘local 
confinement’ is the dominant 
mode of living, movement is 
explained more by expectation to 
earn wage-income. Of all the SCs 
who move out (185), wage related 
movement covers 70.27 per cent. 

Intra-regionally, the moving out by 
SCs by wage factor covers 71.53 
per cent for Bundelkhand, 63.64 
per cent for east U.P., 73.33 per cent for central U.P.. and 60.0 per cent for west U.P. The 
fact is, 92.2 per cent of the population remain locally (single village) confined throughout the 
year. There are regional variations in the reasons mentioned for movement. For example, for 
16.8 per cent of population in Bundelkhand, it is the wage factor which is 2.1 per cent for 
central U.P., and 1.6 per cent for each of east U.P. and west U.P. There are variations also 
across castes and minorities in perception of reasons for movement of people (Table-4.27). 


Reasons for Migration 


With family 



V 

Business/Ed. 

\ 

4% 

/ 

Service 

^ Wage 

7% \ / 

'^income 


67% 


Fig. 4.5 
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Table - 4.27 

Reasons for Migration of Population from Beneficiary Households 
(By Caste) ^ ^ ^ 


Reasons for 

Caste 

1 Bundelkhand 

1 Eastern 

1 Central 

1 Western 

Total 

Migration 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No . 

% 

No . 

% 

No . 

% 

Wage Income 

SC 

10 c 

68.2 

7 

41.2 

11 

37.9 

c 

50 .C 

13 C 

60.5 


OBC 


2.6 

■ 

mm 


IEEE 



!■ 



Minority 

C 

O.C 

■ 

5.9 

2 

6.9 

2 

11.1 

5 

2.3 


General 

1 

0.7 


■EE 

2 

6.9 

C 

0.0 

3 

1.4 


uSSB 

mm 

IKE 

■ 


■ 

ISSE 

m 

61.1 

145 

67.4 

Service 

sc 

3 

2.0 

■ 

■3^ 

m 

IME 

!■ 

IHES 


mm 


OBC 

2 

1.3 

■ 

1 0.0 

■ 


fllfB 

IEEE 

EE 



Minority 

0 

0.0 

■ 

■818 

■ 

0.0 

■ 

o 

o 

■ 



General 

0 

0.0 

■ 

Bi 

3 


1 

5.6 

4 



Total 

5 

3.3 

■ 


m 

10.3 

■ 


ES 


Business/ Education 

SC 

2 


■ 


m 

mm 

1 

5.6 

6 

2.8| 



0 


■ 


■S; 

EES 

■ 


m 

■E 


IBHiBBCT 

0 


■ 



3.4 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.5| 



0 


■ 


■ 

EES 

im 

HHB 

BEi 




2 


■ 


BQ 

EEE 

HE 

BI 

BEil 

B 

With Family 


36 

23.8 

■1 


ED 


HE 

■ggia 

■Bi 




HE! 

beei 

■I 

0.0 

■ 

■El 

HE 

HE 

EEI 




HBI 

■EEI 

■1 

0.0 

■ 

■8K 

HE 

0.0| 


2.8| 



■Ell 


■1 

■Ell 


0.0 

HE 

■■1 

■ 

■E 


j^QHI 



■I 

0.0 

■ 

■SI 

HE 


E& 

21.9 

Total Migrated 

SC 

144 

95.4 

■D 

■SI 

■ 


■ 


■ 

86.0 

Population 

OBC 

6 

4.0 


29.4 

■ 


0 

0.0 

11 

5.1 


Minority 

0 

0.0 

■ 


■ 


2 

11.1 

BE 



Seneral 

1 

_ 0,7 

■ 

0.0 

■ 


■1 

B^l 

■ 

B^l 


rota! 

151 

q 

o 

o 

■E 


■ 

i^EII 

m 

KlriiliH 

BE 

HEI 


Note: * For Education. 
Source: Field survey, 2004. 


The population in the working age in the selected regions are mostly available as 
physical/manual workers (79.6 per cent of total available). 9.5 per cent of the available 
workers are skilled by technical knowledge, training of both types (formal and informal), 
knowledge by inheritance (traditional knowledge) etc. In central U.P., a particular community 
depends only on religion-based works for economic living. Based on these patterns of work, 
the workers migrate and get engaged in works that suit them. There is, by implication, 
migration mostly of manual workers. For the whole U.P. based on the sample by region, the 
percentage of migration is 7.26, which varies across regions. The lowest migration is for 
central U.P. (3.58 per cent) and the highest being 9.18 per cent for west U.P. Of total 
migrants in Bundelkhand, 99.0 per cent are manual workers who migrate. For east U.P., 78.4 
per cent of the workers who migrate are manual workers, which is 79.4 per cent of manual 
workers migrating for west U.P., and 45.3 per cent for central U.P. Migration for religion- 
based work (income-linked) happens only in central U.P. that covers one particular 
community. Migration for small business occurs for people settled in west U.P. only. Migration 
for private service occurs mainly in central U.P., followed by that in east U.P. There is no such 
migration for Bundelkhand and west U.P. Thus, there are regional variations over causes of 
migration in U.P. (Table-4.28). 
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Table -4.28 

Migration of People for Different Activities in Sample Villages 
/Ac R^annrted bv Panchavat Representatives) 


Activities 

— ~ Number of Pers^ 

s 




Rimdelkhand 

Eastern 

Ce 

ntra! 

Wes 

.tern 

To 

tal 


% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 



99.0 

2620 

78.4 

440 

45.3 

1545 

79.4 

6535 

79.6 

Skill Labour Work 

Private Service 

Religious Work 


1.0 

560 

160 

16.8 

4.8 

02 

230 

300 

0.2 

23.7 

30.9 

200 

200 

10.3 

10.3 

782 

390 

300 

200 

9.0 

4.8 

3.7 

2.4 

Small Business 

Total Migrants 
% of Migration 

Total Population 

s 

100.0 

8.62 

2622 

3340 

4: 

nn 

100.0 

7.93 

2130 

Dcjr»/^ha\/; 

972 

2 

100.0 

3.58 

7118 

1945 

2 

100.0 

9.18 

1195 

8207 

11: 

100.0 

7.26 

3065 


I ULdi I ) - 7 — 

All data is estimated by the sampled Gram Panchayats. 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.2.3.2 Place of Migration 

Most of the population in the working age migrate to other states-, it is 91 .7 per cent of 
total migration. One-third of the working population settled in the selected villages migrate to 
regions within the state but to other districts, while one-fifth migrate to other blocs within the 
district. Multiple-migration by destination occurs for some workers. There are regional 
variations in the migration pattern by destination. As reported by Panohayat representatives, 
migration to other state occurs most for east U.P. The occurrence of migration to other 
districts Is most for central U.P. For Bundelkhand, there is no migration within the distnct, that 
is, to other blocks; here the migration occurs as movement of working population to other 
districts and other states (Table-4.29). 


Table - 4.29 

Migration by Destination 
(As Reported by Panchayat Representatives) 



4.2.4 Clothes 

The population 
from the beneficiary 
households hsve 

different types of 
clothings. 53.1 per cent 
of the population have 
two sets of summer 
(ordinary) clothes and 
26.5 per cent have only 
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one set. Only 5.5 per cent have more than three sets of ordinary summer clothes. There are 
some who have no ordinary clothes. There are regional variations in these percentages. For 
example, population having three sets of ordinary cloths is most in Bundelkhand (19.3 per 
cent), followed by that in v/est U.P. (18.5 per cent), while one set of ordinary cloth is a major 
phenomenon for east and central U.P. 

There are as high as 21.3 per cent of population from the sample who have no 
woolen dress. As high as 57.7 per cent have only one piece of woolen clothes.* Only 2.4 per 
cent have three sets and above. There are regional variations in there distributions. For 
example, ‘no woolen cloth’ is a major phenomenon for central U.P. and Bundelkhand. One 
piece of woolen cloth is a major phenomenon for west U.P., followed by similar picture for the 
other three regions (TabIe-4.30). 

Table - 4.30 

Availability of Clothes for Population from Beneficiary Households 






I Central 





No. 

% 

No. 

% 


IHII3lii 

milam 


General 

(Summer) 

lOne set 

184 

28.6 

222 

iHBE 

223 

31.6 



726 


Two sets 

300 

46.6 

367 


365 

51.8 

^ 423 

60.7 

1455 

53.1 

Three sets 

124 

19.3 

58 

8.3 

_ 74 




385 

14.0 

Above three sets 

31 

4.8 


6.3 


4.4 

44 

6.3 

150 

5,5 

Incomplete sets 

4 

0.6 

4 

0.6 

4 

0.6 

4 

0.6 

mm 

0.6 

No dress 

1 


- 

- 

8 

1.1 

- 

- 

9 

0.3 

Total 




100.0 

705 

100.0 

697 

100.0 

2741 

100.0 

Woolen 

(Winter) 

One piece 

345 



52.4 

380 

53.9 

492 

70.6 

1581 

57.7 

Two pieces 

69 

10.7 

■B 

13.4 

61 

8.7 

120 

17.2 

343 

12.5 

Three pieces 

20 

3.1 

mniiiQ^ 

2.3 

14 

2.0 

5 

0.7 

55 

2.0 

Above three pieces 

2 

0.3 

umiQ 

1.0 

1 

0.1 

- 

- 

10 

0.4 

Incomplete pieces 

16 

2.5 

4^ 

6.6 

37: 

5.2 

70 

10.0 


6.2 

No dress 

192 



24.3 

mm\ 


10 



21.3 

Total 

644 

lOO.Ol 

69^ 

100.0 

■70^ 

lOO.Oi 

697 

loo.q 

2741 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.2.5 Beneficiary Households Listed BPL and APL 

Of all the beneficiary households, 75.6 per cent are SCs, 15.4 per cent are OBCs, 2.3 
per cent are from general caste categories, and 6.7 per cent are from minority community. 
There are regional variations in these percentages. For example, as high as 82.5 per cent of 
SCs, as beneficiary households, are from Bundelkhand, and as low as 69.2 per cent are from 
western U.P. Of all the BPL households (469), 24.30 per cent are from Bundelkhand, and 
24.52 per cent are from east U.P. Cent per cent of the sample drawn from central and west 
U.P. are from BPL households. Of the sample beneficiary households for each region (120), 
BPL households from Bundelkhand cover 95.0 per cent, while from east U.P. it covers 95.83 
per cent. 

Of all the SC BPL households (359), 27.02 per cent are from Bundelkhand, 25.07 per 
cent from east U.P., 24.79 per cent from central U.P., and 23.12 per cent from west U.P. The 
inclusion of SC households by regions, thus, show convergent coverage by percentages. The 
similar convergence is not true for other caste categories considered by inclusion in the 
sample by regions. There is no APL beneficiary households from general castes. There is no 
BPL beneficiary households from general castes for east U.P. There is no SC APL 











































households from central and west U.P. in the sample beneficiary households. There is also 
no OBC APL households from centra! and west UP. {Table-4.31). 


Table - 4.31 

Beneficiary Households Listed BPL and APL 
(By Caste) 


HHs By 
Caste 

Panchayat 

Categories 

1 Bundelkhand 

1 Eastern 

1 Central 

I Western 

Total i 

No. 

% 

1 No. 

% 

No. 


■ZBl 

IBSi 

■ZEU 



IB39HHH1 

97 

85.1 

1 90 

■BEI 

89 

WBB 

mmm 


IMES5I 

76.5 

ESHHHHI 

2 


IlffllQ 

1 40.0 


IBHH 



IHKI 

36.4 


99 


warn 

l■^ISSQ 


■ea 




75.6 



14 

IHI^I 

m/m 


IHHEI 





14.5 


4 


IHBB 

mmm 

HHB 


'BHH 

HHH 


54.5 


18 

15.0 

25 


6 

5.0 

25 

20.8 

74 

15.4 


BPL 

3 


- 

HHB 

41 

3.3 

4 

3.3 

11 

2.3 




miBi 

HHB 


BIB 

bhb 

HHB 

bh 

■■B 

Total 

3 

2.5 

- 

- 


■IBI 

4 



2.3 


BPL 

0 

0 

2 

1.7 


WBM 

8 

||H|||||||^|^||Q|{ 


6.6 

APL 

0 

0 



- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9.1 

Total 

0 

0 

HKI 

wmm 

21 

17.5 

8 

mmm 


6.7 

■ 

BPL 

WKBEB 

■deeeii 

wtm 


120 

100.0 

120 

Miiltitil 

■S^l 


APL 



5 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 


IL 

100.0 

Total 

■log 

100.0 1 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

■BEll 


100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


Of all the beneficiary households, 97.7 per cent live BPL as reported by Panchayat 
representatives. There are minor regional variations in the percentages, for example, cent per 
cent of the beneficiary households are recorded as BPL for each of central U.P. and western 
U.P. to 95.0 per cent for Bundelkhand and 95.8 per cent for east U.P. By implication, there is 
no APL beneficiary household for central and western U.P., which is 4.2 per cent for east 
U.P., and 5.0 per cent for Bundelkhand. There are differences between what is reported by 
Panchayat representatives and that by State Supply Department. The households living BPL 
as reported by Panchayats include all categories like BPL, APL, and cardless, the latter 
categories documented by State Supply Department. Similarly, within APL category as 
reported by Panchayats, there are all categories like BPL, APL and cardless as documented 
by State Supply Department. Among all the households reported BPL (469) by Panchayats, 
as high as 18.76 per cent live APL as reported by State Supply Department. Of total APL 
households (11) as reported by Panchayats, 63.64 per cent live BPL as reported by State 
Supply Department. For the households listed as APL by Panchayats, there is no different 
documentation by State Supply Department for central U.P. and west U.P. Intra-regionally, of 
total beneficiary households In Bundelkhand, 95.0 per cent are recorded as BPL by 
Panchayats. Of the Panchayat recorded BPL households in Bundelkhand (114), the State 
Supply Department recorded BPL covers 84.21 per cent, 13.16 per cent as APL, and 2.63 per 
cent as card less. 

Of all beneficiary households in east U.P., as recorded by Panchayats, 95.8 per cent 
are BPL. Of the Panchayat recorded BPL households in east U.P. (115), 76.52 per cent are 
recorded as BPL by State Supply Department, 13.04 per cent recorded as APL, and 10.43 
per cent cardless. Of all the beneficiary households recorded as BPL cent per cent by 
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Panchayats, the BPL documented by Supply Department covers 69.17 per cent, 20.83 per 
cent as APL, and 10.0 per cent as cardless. For west U.P., cent per cent of the beneficiary 
households listed as BPL by Panchayats show 71.66 per cent documented as BPL by Supply 
Department, 27.50 per cent as APL, and 0.83 per cent as cardless (Table-4.32) 

Table - 4.32 

Beneficiary Households Listed BPL and APL 
(As Reported by Panchayats and State Supply Department in U.P.) 


Panchayat 

Listed 

Categories 

Supply Dept. 
Listed 
Category 

1 Bundelkhand 

1 Eastern 

1 Central 

IflflSSSSDHI 


No. 

% 

inm 


nmn 

m 


m 

imi 

HI 

Below Poverty 
Line 

BPL 

96 

99.0 

88 

1 95.7 

! 83 



iiaaBi 


98.1 I 

APL 

15 

93.3 

15 








Card less 

3 

60.0 

12 

100.0 



1 




Total 

114 

95.0 

115 

95.8 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

469 

97.7 I 

Above 

Poverty Line 

BPL 

3 

3.0 

4 

4.3 

HHB 

HHB 

nmm 

BHH 


mm 

APL 

1 

6.3 

1 

6.3 

HHB 

[mim 

fllBHI 

BflflBI 


2.2 I 

Cardless 

2 

40.0 

- 


HBli 

BBIHii 


BBB: 



Total 

6 

5.0 

5 

4,2_ 


BIflBB 


IflHBii 



Total 

BPL 

99 


92 






360 

100.0 1 

APL 

16 

100.0 I 

16 

100.0 

25 1 

100.0 i 

33 

100.0 


■e&ei 



■iBgEII 

mm 




1 

100.0 


■eh 

Total 1 

120 i 

100.0 1 

120 1 

100.0 1 

120 1 

100.0 1 

120 

100.0 

480 i 

100.0 1 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.2.5.1 Distribution of Beneficiary Households by Income 

Of all beneficiary households, 17.7 per cent earn income per annum less than Rs. 
11,500.00 per household. As high as 55.0 per cent of the beneficiary households live below 
annual income Rs. 20,000.00. Around 40.0 per cent of the households earn annual income 
between Rs. 20,000.00 and Rs. 50,000.00. Only 5.8 per cent of the beneficiary' households 
have annual income above Rs. 50,000.00. All these income data are reported by the 
beneficiary households, following listing of households, as BPL and APL. It remains surprising 
how and why the very high income categories, particularly those above annual income Rs. 

50.000. 00 in rural U.P., could enlist their names and got benefits from state-sponsored 
housing schemes. 

We find regional variations in the percentages of households deriving benefits under 
housing schemes. For example, of all BPL beneficiary households in Bundelkhand, 45.5 per 
cent earn income below Rs. 20,000.00 per annum per household, which is 61.7 per cent for 
east U.P., 64.2 per cent for central U.P., and 47.5 per cent for west U.P. Reported data on 
income distribution by regions, thus, show less income-poverty for west U.P. and 
Bundelkhand, considered over sample BPL beneficiary households. The problem may be in 
selection of households, so that the reported income data may conceal the ground reality. For 
example, in Bundelkhand as high as 22.8 per cent have been in BPL following Gram 
Panchayat List of Beneficiaries who earn per annum between Rs. 30,000.00 and Rs. 

50.000. 00, which is 9.6 per cent for east U.P., 6.7 per cent for central U.P., and 12.5 per cent 
for west U.P. It is not clear how households with reported income above Rs. 20,000.00 could 
become beneficiaries by being included in BPL list (Table-4.33), 
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Table - 4.33 

Distribution of Beneficiary Households by Income 


Annual Income 

Panchayat 

1 Bundelkhand 

1 Eastern 

I Central 

ifirnrirMi 

I Total 

Brackets (in Rs.) 

Categories 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 


IHBBI 

msM 


IBOj 


up to 11 .500 

BPL 

11 

9.6 

27 

23.5 

31 

25.8 

14 

11.7 




APL 

1 

16.7 

1 

20.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 



total 

12 

10.0 

28 

23.3 

31 

25.8 

14 

11.7 

85 

17.7] 

11,501 to 15.000 

BPL 

16 

IBEI 


19.1 

26 

21.7 


20.8 

89 



APL 

1 

wKm 

HHS 


IBBBI 

- 

- 

- 

3 

I 2L3| 


Total 

17 

IBS 

HE9 

20.0 

26 

21.7 

25 




15,001 to 20,000 

BPL 



HES 

19.1 

20 

16.7 

18 



msm 


APL 



HHB 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 



Total 

27 



■isa 

20 

16.7 

18 

15.0 

87 

18.1 1 

20,001 to 30,000 

BPL 

25 

21.9 

28 


28 





BEI 


APL 

- 

• - 

2 


BBBI 


HHH 

MHH 


18.2 


Total 

25 

20.8 

30 

25.0 

28 

23.3 

43 

35.8 

126 

26.3 

30,001 to 50,000 

BPL 

26 

22-8 

11 

9.6 

8 

6.7 

15 

12.5 

60 

12.8 


APL 

2 

33.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

18.2 


Total 

28 

23.3 

11 

9.2 

8 

6.7 

15 

12.5 

62 

12.9 

50,001 to 75,000 

BPL 

7 

6.1 

3 

2.6 

5 

4.2 

4 

3.3 

19 

4.1 


APL 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Total 

7 




5 

4.2 



19 

3.96 

Above 75,000 

BPL 

4 


2 

1.7 

2 

1.7 

1 

0.8 

9 

1.9 


APL 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Total 



2 

2.7 

2 

1.7 

1 

0.8 

9 

1.9 

Total 

BPL 

114 

100.0 

115 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

469 

100.0 


APL 

6 

100.0 

BHIl 

■B 

- 

- 

- 

- 


HEII 


Total 

Bail 

■Biatai 

Bll 

100.0 I 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 




Source: Field survey, 2004. 


Credit Scenario 

4.2.6 Credit Scenario 

Of all the beneficiary households (480), 

56.2 per cent did not take loans, that is 43.8 per 
cent took loans during last five years (1999-2004). 

Of those who took loans (210), 1 1.0 per cent have 
repaid loans, that is, 89.0 per cent households 
(borrowers) have outstanding loans. Of those who 
took loans (210), 31.43 per cent are from west 
U.P., 29.52 per cent from east U.P., 27.62 per cent 
form Bundelkhand, and 1 1 .43 per cent from central 
U.P. Of all beneficiary households in Bundelkhand, 

51.7 per cent did not take loans, which is 48.3 per 
cent for east U.P., 80.0 per cent for central U.P. 
and 45.0 per cent for west U.P. No household from 
central U.P repaid loans. Of those who repaid 
loans (23), 52.17 per cent are from west U.P, 

26.08 per cent from Bundelkhand, and 21 .74 from 
east U P. Of those with outstanding loan (187), 

30.48 per cent are from east U.P., 28.87 per cent from west U.P. , 27.81 per cent from 
Bundelkhand and 12.83 per cent from central U.P. Thus, a significant percentage of the 

beneficiary households are indebted in all the regions in U.P. (Table-4.34). 


Loans 

taken 

44% 



not 

taken 

56% 


Loans 



standing 

89% 


Fig. 4,7 
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Table - 4.34 

Outstanding Loan of Beneficiary Households, (1999-2004) 


Loan 

(Received and Outstanding) 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total ! 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

■ % _ 

No. 


Loan taken during last five years 

58 

48.3 


51.7 

24 

20.0 

66 




Loan not taken 

62 

51.7 

58 

48.3 

96 

80.0 

54 

45.0 

270 

56.2 

Total 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 



100.0 

Loan repaid 

6 

10.3 

5 

8.1 

- 

- 

12 


WES 


Loan outstanding 

52 

89.7 

57 

91.9 

24 

100.0 

54 




Total loan taken by households 

58 

100.0 

62 

100.0 

24 

100.0 

66 

100.0 

. 210 

lOO.Ol 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.2.6.1 Loans Received by Beneficiary Households 

Of those who took loans during 1999-2004, 27.62 per cent are from Bundelkhand, 
29.52 per cent from east U.P., 1 1 .43 per cent from central U.P., and 31 .43 per cent from west 
U.P. The average loan received by beneficiary households for all regions over last five years 
(1999-2004) is Rs. 9386.00. There is a single 
household who took loan above Rs. 

50.000. 00. It is in Bundelkhand, the exact loan 
being Rs. 60,000.00. The mean loan for 
Bundelkhand (Rs. 11,207.00) is highest over 
all the regions, followed by mean loan (Rs. 

10,363.00) for west U.P. The mean loan for 
each of east U.P. (Rs. 7,758.00) and central 
U.P. (Rs. 6,502.00) is below the overall mean 
loan. No household took loan above Rs. 

30.000. 00 in east and central U.P. during 
1999-2004. Of those who took loans, 38.09 
per cent are in the loan bracket below Rs. 

5.000. 00, 78.09 per cent in the loan bracket below Rs. 10,000.00; 94.76 per cent are below 
loan bracket Rs. 20,000.00. Thus, 5.24 per cent took loans during last five years above Rs. 

20.000. 00 (Table-4.35). 


Table - 4.35 

Loans Received by Beneficiary Households 
(Average for 1999-2004) 


Loans Required 
(in Rs.) 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

Mean 

No. 

Mean 

No. 

Mean 

No. 

Mean 

No. 

Mean 


14 


31 

3774 

13 


22 


80 

3788 


■■SI 

8276 

20 


7 

■Effl 

28 




10.000 to 20,000 



9 


3 


14 

16286 

35 



2 


2 


1 


- 

- 

5 



3 

40000 

- 


- 

- 

1 

35000 

4 

38750 

ififiMilRUiliMil 

1 


- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

1 

m§shhk\i\ 

Above 50,000 

- 

■■■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 




Total 

58 

11207 

62 

7758 

24 

6502 



WBE 

Jg^ 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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Fig. 4.8 
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4. 2. 6. 2 Outstanding Loans 

As high as 40.0 per cent of the beneficiary households have outstanding loans. The 
outstanding loan per household on an accounting period of last five years (1999-2004) of the 
beneficiary households varies. For 89.9 per cent of the households, the outstanding loan lies 
below Rs. 20,000.00 per household. The loan below Rs. 10,000.00 per household 
accumulated during 1999-2004 covers 73.1 per cent of the households. There are regional 
variations in the percentages of beneficiary households with outstanding loan below Rs. 

10.000. 00, or below Rs. 20,000.00. The percentage of indebted beneficiary households 
having outstanding loan below Rs. 10,000.00 is 63.6 for Bundelkhand, which is 70.2 per cent 
for east U.P., 83.3 per cent for central U.P., and 81.4 per cent for west U.P. There is only one 
household from the sample in Bundelkhand who has to repay an accumulated loan above Rs. 

50.000. 00. Of the indebted beneficiary households. 2.6 per cent have accumulated debt 
above Rs. 40,000.00. In east U.P. in the sample, there is no household with outstanding loan 
above Rs. 40,000.00. Most of the households in central and west U.P. have outstanding loan 
below Rs. 10,000.00, the percentages of households respectively being 83.3 and 81.4. For 
Bundelkhand, the accumulated loan upto Rs. 20,000.00 covers 87.7 per cent of households 
which is 87.7 per cent for east U.P., 95.8 per cent for central U.P., and 98.1 per cent for west 
U.P. Most of the beneficiary households, thus, have outstanding loan equivalent to what they 
expect to get from I AY housing scheme (Tab!e-4.36). 

Table - 4.36 

Outstanding Loans of the Beneficiary Households, 1999-2004 


Loan in Rs. 

(Per Household) 

I Bundelkhand 

! Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

1% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Up to 5.000 

17 




12 

50.0 

20 

37.0 

73 

39.0 






8 

33.3 

24 

44.4 

66 

35.3 

10,000 to 20,000 



10 

17.5 

3 

12.5 

9 

16.7 

32 

17.1 

20,000 to 30,000 

4 


•6 

10.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 



30,000 to 40,000 

2 

WtEi 

1 


- 


- 


3 

■Qg 

40,000 to 50,000 

- 


- 

- 

1 

4.2 

1 


2 

■bd 

Above 50,000 

1 

mm 

- 

- 


mm 

- 

miHBi 

1 

0.5 

Total 


■Bi 







187 

100.0 


Note: Considering the loan during last five years. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 


38.96 per cent of the beneficiary households have outstanding loans. As percentage 
of those who took loans, the percentage for households with outstanding loan as in March 
2004 is 89.05 per cent. Of those households with outstanding loan (187), the percentage 
below Rs. 20,000.00 is 91.44. Thus, 8.56 per cent have outstanding loan above Rs. 

20,000.00. Two-fifths of the households have outstanding loan below Rs. 5,000.00. The 
mean outstanding loan for all regions is Rs. 9,956.00, which is the highest for Bundelkhand 
(Rs. 11,795 00) and lowest for central U.P. (Rs. 7,550.00). The outstanding loan brackets, as 
specified, have mean outstanding loan for each bracket. For 91.44 per cent, the mean 
outstanding loan is Rs. 15,284.00 and below that (Table-4.37). 
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Table - 4.37 

Outstanding Loans by Beneficiary Households, as in March 2004 
(Average for 1999-2004) 


Loan 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

5 Total 

(in Rs.) 

No. 

Mean 

No. 

Mean 

No. 

Mean 

No. 

Mean 

No. 

Mean 

Up to 5,000 

17 

3865.0 

24 

3879.0 

12 

2558.0 

20 

4375.0 

73 

3794.0 

5,000 to 10,000 

18 

8000.0 

16 

8250.0 

8 

7500.0 

24 

8917.0 

66 

8333.0 

10,000 to 20,000 

10 

16000.0 

10 

14860.0 

3 

13500.0 

9 

15555.0 

32 

15284.0 

20,000 to 30,000 

4 

27910.0 

6 

27000.0 



- 

- 

10 


30,000 to 40,000 

2 

36000.0 

1 

40000.0 

- 


‘ 

- 

3 

l^3S3BI 

40,000 to 50,000 

- 

J 

- 

- 

1 

50000.0 

1 

50000.0 

2 

50000.0 

Above 50,000 

1 

60000.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

60000.0 

Total 

52 

11795.o| 

57 

10100.0 

24 

7550.0 

54 

9102.0 

187 

9956.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.2.6.3 Sources of Credit 

Of the beneficiary households who have outstanding loans, 69.5 per cent have 
borrowed from the rural (local) moneylenders, and 26.8 per cent from relatives. As low as 5.8 
per cent have borrowed from institutional sources (banks), and 1.1 per cent from semi- 
institutional sources (SHGs). In case of 1.6 per cent of the barrowing households, land has 
been mortgaged to the lender, thus, products produced on land being paid as interest to the 
lender. The non-institutional sources cover 100.5 per cent of the households, the reason 
being that one household may borrow from more than one non-institutional source 
(moneylenders, relatives, and friends).There are regional variations in the percentages of 
households borrowing from institutional and non-institutional sources. Percentage of 
households borrowing from banks (institutional) is highest in central U.P. (12.5 per cent) and 
lowest in Bundelkhand (3.6 per cent). For west U.P., the percentage of households borrowing 
from non-institutional sources cover 116.6 per cent of the households, implying use of more 
than one source. For Bundelkhand, the corresponding percentage is 98.2, for east U.P. 98.2, 
and for central U.P. 79.2. We found only one household in central U.P. and one in west U.P. 
borrowing from SHGs (as members of SHGs). It is absent in Bundelkhand and east U.P. 
(Table ■ 4.38). 

Table -4.38 
Sources of Credit 

(As Received by the Beneficiary Households) 


Sources 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 



No. 


No. 

% 

— 





% 

Moneylenders 



30 

48.4 

■■E! 


45 



66.2 

Banks 

HK 


4 

6.5 

3 


2 

3.0 


■1^ 

Relatives 



24 

38.7 

7 


18 




Friends 

3 


2 


1 

4.2 

3 

HE& 

9 

■EE 

SHGs 


- 

1 


- 


1 


2 

■E 


- 

- 

2 

3.2 

1 

Mgm 

1 


4 

he 

No Response 

2 

HQ 

1 

- 

■■1 


1 

- 

2 

BBS 

Total 

58 

100.0 

52 

100.0 

■H 


66 

100,0 

210 

100.01 


Source: Field survey. 2004, 
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4.2. 6.4 Reasons for Taking Loan 

As reported by the borrowers 
from the beneficiary households, the 
reasons for borrowing are different. 

However, construction of residential unit 
is a major reason for borrowing. As high 
as 78; 1 per cent of beneficiary 
households who borrowed money 
reported construction of house as the 
reason. The other reasons cited are 
treatment of illness (7.1 per cent), marriage (6.7 per cent), paying past loan (4.3 per cent), 
household expenditure (1.9 per cent), purchase of animals (1.0 per cent) etc. There are 
regional variations in these reasons mentioned. For example, for west U.P. construction of 
house is the reason for as high as 86.4 per cent of the borrowers; for Bundelkhand, it is for 
82.8 per cent of the borrowers, for east U.P. 79.0 per cent, and 62.5 per cent for central U.P. 
‘Paying past loan’ is a major reason for central U.P. (16.7 per cent). Illness is a major reason 
for Bundelkhand (10.3 per cent), marriage is a major reason for east U.P. (8.1 per cent). 
There are reasons, thus, to link housing requirement with borrowing (Table - 4.39). 

Table -4.39 

Reasons for Borrowing by Beneficiary Households 


Reasons for Borrowing 

1 Bundelkhand 

I Eastern 

! Central 

1 Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Marriage 

4 

6.9 

5 

8.1 

2 

8.3 

3 

4.5 

14 

6.7 

Illness 


■EEE 

5 

8.1 

2 

IHi 


9.1 


l■BBE 


mm 



79.0 


BE 




ilESE 

Domestic expenditure 

1 


1 

1.6 

1 

!BE 

1 

1.5 

HK 

1.9 

Purchase of land 

1 


iiiiiiimB 

iiimii 

mmi 

mHB 


1.5 

2 

1.0 

Paying past loan 

3 

■Bi: 

i 

1.6 

4 

16.7 

1 

1.5 


4.3 

Purchase of animals 

- 

- 

1 

1.6 

- 


1 

1.5 

2 

1.0 

Employment 

- 

- 



- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1.4 

No response 

- 

- 

_ 

- 


■^1 

- 

- 

2 

1.0 

Total 

58 

100.0 

62 

100.0 




100.0 

210 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 

4 2.6.5 Rate of Interest Charged on Loans 


For as high as 37.1 per cent of the borrowers, the rate of interest charged on loan 
varies between 50 and 75 per cent per annum. For 6.7 per cent of the borrowers the rate is 
above 100.0 per cent. For 28.6 per cent of the borrowers, the rate varies between 25 and 50 
per cent. For only 17.6 per cent of the borrowers, it is interest free loan taken from relatives. If 
interest free loan is excluded as an exception to ruling rate of interest in rural regions of U.P., 
then for most of the borrowers it is above 50.0 per cent per annum that is extremely high to 
repay by the income-cum-asset poor people. There are regional variations in the coverage of 
the borrowers under interest rate differential. Interest free loan is a major phenomenon for 
east and central U.P., covering respectively 33.9 and 33.5 per cent of the borrowers, and not 
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for Bundelkhand (5.2 per cent), and west U.P, (6.1 per cent). A rate between 50.0 and 75.0 
prevails dominantly in Bundelkhand (53.4 per cent), east U.P. (37.9 per cent) and central U.P. 
(33.3 per cent). A rate above 100.0 is a major phenomenon for central U.P. and Bundelkhand. 
In Bundelkhand, 10.3 per cent of borrowe''s pay a rate of interest per annum above 100.0 per 
cent. In central U.P.. 12.5 per cent of the borrowers pay rate of interest per annum more than 
100.0 per cent (Table-4.40). 


Table - 4.40 

Rate of Interest Charged on Loans Received by Beneficiary Households 


Rate of Interest 
(per annum) 

\ Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

! % 


■■B' 

Nil 

3 

5,2 

21 

33.9 

9 

37.5 

4 

warn 


lEBSE 

1 to 25 % 

3 

5.2 

3 

4.8 

1 

4.2 

12 

■BB 

19 

'■I^E 

25 to 50 % 

m 

■be 

9 

■BE 

1 

4.2 

32 


60 

■be 

50 to 75 % 

31 

■reaei 

21 

■■E 

8 


18 


78 

37.1 

75 to 100 % 

4 


d 

■1^ 

2 


2 

■BE 

13 

6.2 

Above 100 % 

6 


3 


3 


2 

IHI^i 

14 


No response 

1 

_ 1.7 

Z 

3.2 

« 

■Eg! 

- 

HHBi 






6^ 

100.0 

24 

ioo.q 

66 

100.0 

210 

100.01 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.2.7 Mobility of Households By Gender 

The movement of people for all purposes, social-cultural-economic, show that very 
less percentage of female members in households ever moved to any other state. However, 
as high as 37.9 per cent of the male members have moved to other states. 22.7 per cent of 
male members have moved to other districts within the state of U.P., which is 19.4 per cent 
for female members. 34.2 per cent of male members have moved to other blocks within the 
district where they are settled, which is 37.7 per cent for female members. As high as 17.1 
per cent of female members have moved to other village within the same block. Of the 
sample beneficiary households, only one male member has moved to another country. 

There are regional variations in these percentages. For example, movement of male 
members to other state is high (70.8 per cent) for Bundelkhand, which is very low (11.7 per 
cent) for central U.P. Movement of male members to other district within the state is high for 
central U.P. (42.5 per cent), and low for east U.P. (10.8 per cent) and Bundelkhand (5.8 per 
cent). Movement of male members to other block within the settled district is high for east 
U.P. (52.5 per cent). Female movement is generally low, excepting movement to other blocks 
within the settled district for each of the regions (Table-4.41). 


Table -4.41 

Movement and Mobility of Beneficiary Households 
(By Gender by Distance) 


Destination 

No./ 

% 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total n 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Other village 
within block 

No. 

2 

21 


23 

- 

23 

4 

15 

6 

82 

% 

1.7 

17.5 

' — - — — n 

19.2 


19.2 

3.3 

12.5 

1.3 

17.1 

Other block 
within district 

No. 

24 

mm 

63 

76 

47 

49 

3d 

28 

164 

181 

% 

20.0 

23.3 



39.2 

40.8 

25.0 

23.3 

34.2 


ilKiaiM 

No. 


10 



51 

34 

38 

40 

109 

imiiiiiiiiiii^^ 

■i 

5.81 

8.3 

10.8 

7.5 

42.5 

28,3 

I 31.7 

33.3 

22.7 



Contd... 
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Destination 

No./ 

% 

RimdAlkhandl 

Eastern 

Central 

West 

ern 

To 

tal 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

4 

Male 

45 

Female 

25 

Male 

182 

Female 

75 

Other State 

No. 

% 

85 

70.8 

41 

34.2 

38 

31.7 

5 

4.2 

11.7 

3.3 

37.5 

20.8 

37.9 

15.6 

Other Country 

No 



1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 


% 

- 

- 

0.8 

- 

p 

10 

3 

12 

0.2 

iS 

46 

No such 
member 

No responses 

No. 

% 

No. 

2 

14.2 

3 

4.3 

7 

5.8 


8.3 

2.5 

10.0 

3.3 
2 
n A 

9.6 

3 

0.6 

Total 

% 

No. 

% 

1.7 

120 

100.0 

2.5 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

U.4 

480 

100.0 

480 

100.6 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 

4.2.7.1 Purposes of Movement 

of all households, mate members who move, 46.5 per cent aim at wage-earning, 
19.5 per cent move to meet relatives outside; 8.9 per cent move for treatment of illness. 8.0 
per cent move for pilgrimage, even 4.8 per cent move for sanction for housing. These reasons 
vary for female members, e.g., 31.8 per cent of them move for meeting relatives. 17.2 per 
cent for treatment of Illness. 28.1 per cent for earning wage (Income). 10.4 per cent for 
pilgrimage. Very few people move for business, marketing etc. There are regional variations, 
and gender variations within each region, for movement with purposes, in Bundelkhand, for 
example, male members move mainly for wage earning, and also female members for the 
same reason (51.0 per cent). For east U.P.. moving to meet relatives Is high, for male , 
per cent, for female 26.5 per cent; moving to meet relatives for female members is also high 
for central U.P. (30.9 per cent) and west U.P. (39.8 per cent). Movement for sanction of 
houses is more in west U.P., for female (16.7 percent), and for male (11.1 per cent). Overa , 
for male members, the major reason for moving out is possibility of wage earning, for female 

members meeting the relatives (Table-4.42). 


Table -4.42 

Purposes of Movement and Mobility of Beneficiary Households 
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rontral ! Western 

Mans '!. M . rsd-Ms '>■'"‘“'•1 


For sanction of 
houses 
With family 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 

4 2 8 Future Strategies of Households 

AS high as 34.4 per cerrt of the beneficiary households have riO strategies about their 

living oohditioh ih future. As high as ^ 

24.6 per cent reported that they are 
meant for mere biological survival 35-1 

through earning wages. 14.0 per cent ^ / 

reported that they search for wage- B 20 • 

^15 9.8 / 

employment to improve their living ^ r \/ 

condition. 9.8 per cent think to educate s- ■ 

their children to ensure future search for Earning wage for Educate chiItJren No strategies 

, , , employment livelihood _1 

betterment. 10.8 per cent had no ^ - r^.io 

response. Thus, a total of 45.2 per cent xhoro 

have either no strategy or hb response so far as living conditioa in future is conoerhed. 

are regional variations in these percentages. For example, 49.1 per cent in eas U.P. e he 
have no strategy (or no response) for adyancemen, in living condition, the per oen, being ^ 
for Bundelkhand, 40.8 per cen, for cenfra, U.P., and 48.4 for was. ^ 

generally have any long-term sustainable yision for advancement; most of them hav to 
Imaih busy by drudgery to somehow survive in the viiiage itsetf. These include seeing 
wage-employment (In the informal/unorganized sector), marriage of girls, paying past oa^ 
trying to open a shop, trying to do dairy work, managing money for treatment of illness, ta 

agricultural loan (non-institutionai) etc. (Table-4.43). 

Table -4.43 

Strategies to Improve Living Condition of Beneficiary Households 
(As Responded by Households) 


Earning wage for Educate children No strategies 
livelihood 

Fig. 4.10 


Activities 

Search for emptovment/wage — _ 

Management of drinking w ater for farnjly 

Earning wage for livelihood 

Improving the quality of hous^ — . 

Educate children — 

Marriage of girls — 

Lease-in land — 

Migrate from the village 

Paying the loan 

Starting the fishery work 

Small business in the village _ — _ — . 
Dairy work — - — 


' Bundeikhand Eastern^ 
No. % ~ No. % 

■ 23 19.2 21 17.f 


Central 
No. %~~ 

12__10I 

7 5.6 


Western 


'n Total 
^ ~No. I 

9.2 67 14.0 

4.2 22 4.6 




5.8 8 6J_ 

8.3 16 13.3 

4.2 3 

2,5 1 0-8 

0.8 1 0-8 

3.3 5 4^. 

: 2 1.7 

JJ 1 08 ' 

0.8 2 1.7 


_7 5^ 

7 5.8' 


iro.8^ 


ir^o.a 


~ 1.7 24 5.0 

TTZ 11 7 47 9.8 

-g 5.0 17 _3^ 

: 4 0.8 

"T : 3 0.6 

~~6 5.0 16 3.3 


Gontd... 
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Activities 

iBundelkhand 



: Western 

Total I 

No. 

% 

ma 


I2SI 

wm 

lEa 

imigyiii 

11201 

mm 

No strategies about future 

35 

29.2 



K 

MSB 




wm 

Improving house 



mm 


wm 

HDE 

HI 


mm 

■an 


1 

0.8 

- 

- 


0.8 



2 


Children in probation for business 

- 

- 

1 

■EEi 

■E 

■E 

wm 


5 


No responses 

16 

13.3 

13 


m 

■^1 

■Ei 


52 


Total 

120 

100.0 

120 

iitoiiitii 

120 

100.0 

BBai 


480 



Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.2.9 Suggestions for Improvement of Living Condition 

AH the government officials, both at district and block levels, suggested for housing- 
related improvement of living condition of households. Half of the district officials suggested 
that housing-led benefited households should be linked with SGRY. One-third of these 
officials suggested that local credit market should be accessible for the poor households. 
Most of the BDOs suggested that local resource-based employment generation programmes 
should be prepared. Many of the suggestions are general like linking housing-led benefited 
households with poverty-alleviation programmes, micro-planning at village level, increased 
provision for health and education facilities, marking provision of housing based on credit, and 
not on cent per cent subsidy (Table-4.44). 

Table - 4.44 

Suggestions for Improvement of Living Condition of Households 
(As Suggested by Government Officials) 


Suggestions 

1 Level of Respondents | 

District 

I Block 

I Total I 

No. 

»/o 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Local resource based employment generation programmes 
should be launched 

1 

12.5 

9 

56.3 

10 

41.7 

Benefited households should be linked with SGRY 

4 



iKJciH 

HEH 

IK^ 

Benefited households should be linked with poverty alleviation 
programmes 



H 

IgjjB 

wm 

25.0 

Micro-planning needed at village level 

- 

- 



2 

8.0 

Health and education facilities should be increased 

1 




3 

12.5 

Benefited households should be linked with welfare schemes 

- 

BBH 

3 


■ 3 


Ensure employment for poor households 



9 


12 


Local credit market should be accessible 

3 

37.5 





Credit based house should be given, instead of cent per cent 
subsidy-based 

1 

12.5 

B 



12.5 

No Response 

1 

12.5 




1 

KEHI 

Total 

8 

100.0 


■HliHB 

24 

100.0 1 


Source: Field Survey, 2004. 


4.3 Housing Condition of Households and Performance of Rural 
Housing Programmes 

Let us look at the housing condition and performance of rural housing programmes 
based on availability of land, extent of performance of housing programmes, existing 
condition of houses, basic facilities inside and outside the house, quality and durability of 
house, support provided by the government, actual cost of construction, problems and 
weaknesses of housing programmes, role of government functionaries, linkages with other 
development programmes as the major indictors. For this purpose, we have collected data 
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from beneficiary households, representatives of selected Gram Panchayats and government 
functionaries of the housing programmes at different levels. 

4.3.1 Households under Housing Schemes 

Of all the beneficiary households (480), 95.4 per cent got benefits under lAY. 2.5 per 
cent under PMGAY, 1.3 per cent under 
CCS; the other schemes (Machhua Awaas 
Yojana and Bunkar Awaas Yojana) 
covered only 0.8 per cent of the beneficiary 
households. Of all the beneficiary 
households by each region (120), west 
U.P. has all under lAY, while for 
Bundelkhand the coverage of households 
by lAY is 92,5 per cent, east U.P. 95.0 per 
cent, centra! U.P. 94.2 per cent. This, 
however, does not Imply that west U.P. did 
not implement other housing schemes. It 
shows selection of households in the 
sample under lAY and other schemes; 
however, the fact remains that lAY came to 
be the most prominent among all existing 
schemes by coverage of households 
regionally and totally. We did not find any 
household beneficiary under CCS 
excepting In Bundelkhand, and we did not 
find any beneficiary under ‘other schemes’ 
in any region excepting east U.P. PMGAY 
is a rarely executed scheme for all the 
three regions, east and central U.P. and 

Bundelkhand where we found this scheme implemented (Table-4.45). 

Table - 4.45 

Beneficiary Households under Housing Schemes 


Housing Condition and Performance of Rural Housing 
Schemes for Beneficiary Hous eholds 

- About 14.0 per cent of the households own residential 
land area below 200 sq.guj. 

- 38.0 per cent functionaries’*^ reported that most of the 
houses are small relative to the requirement of the 
households by size. 33.3 per cent of them reported that 
basic facilities are not available in most of the constructed 
houses. 

- 91.0 per cent of the beneficiary households constructed 
their houses, which are in use; 2.3 per cent constructed 
houses but are not in use, and 5.8 per cent are ‘under 
construction’ stage. 

- The average construction areas respectively under I AY 
and PMGAY have been found to be 221.2 sq.ft, and 
187.6 sq.ft, for beneficiary households. 64.2 per cent and 

80.0 per cent houses constructed under lAY and PMGAY 
respectively are below the norms (20 sq.mt.). 

- In the sample, 54.2 per cent of the houses are newly 
constructed and 35.2 per cent constructed after the 
demolition of old houses. Only 10.0 per cent upgradation 
cases are found in the sample. 

- 94.2 per cent of the beneficiary households employed 
family laobur in construction of houses under schemes. 

88.1 per cent of the households constructed their houses 
on private land owned by them In main habitat, 

' 58.5 per cent of the households have been directly 
selected by the Gram Pradhan. Only about 30.0 per cent 
have been selected through the open meetings of Gram 
Sabha. As high as 71.7 per cent households have given 
bribes for their selection. 

- Regarding reasons for exclusion of the more poor eligible 
households, 22.9 per cent of the beneficiary households 
reported that they did not get information about the 
schemes and 38.9 per cent reported that they could not 
give bribes for their selection. 

- 29.2 per cent of the functionaries reported that the 
I reservation for target group as the basis Is bad. 

- 88.5 per cent of the beneficiary households expressed 

satisfaction with their constructed houses. 

A/ofe: * Functionaries are BDOs, PDs, CDOs. 


Programmes 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total ! 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

lAY 

Ill 

92.5 

114 

95.0 



120 

100.0 

458 

95.4 


3 

2.5 

2 

1.7 


5.8 

- 

. 

12 

2.5 

CCSRHP 

6 

5.0 


- 


- 

- 

- 

6 

1.3 

Others* 

■ 


4 

3.3 


- 

- 


4 

0.8 

Total 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 



120 

100.0 

480 

100.0 


Note: * Machhua Awaas Yojana and Bunkar Awaas Yojana. 
Source: Field survey. 2004. 


We covered households who got benefits under different housing schemes during 
last five years (1999-2004). The coverage of households by immediate past is more, relative 
to those of the remote past, considered over these five years. The percentage of households 
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covered during last two years (2002-04) is 50.7 and during last three years (2001-04) 78.0. 
For east UP. the coverage is for last four years only, that had no prior fixation while selecting 
the target and sample. Of the beneficiaries by each region, most come from the last year 
(2003-04) for east U.P. (43.3 per cent) and least for Bundetkhand (15.0 per cent), the 
percentages of beneficiaries calculated over respective region total. Considered over last two 
years (2002-2004), the percentage of households covered is 51.7, which is 56.6 for east U.P., 
40.0 for central U.P., 54.2 for west U.P., and 51.7 for Bundelkhand. There are regional 
variations in year-wise selection of beneficiary households. For each year there are regional 
variations in selection of beneficiary households (TabIe-4.46). 

Table - 4.46 

Coverage of Sample Beneficiary Households, 1999-2004 
(All Housing Schemes) 


Years 

Bundelkhand 

I Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 


% 



No. 

% 

No. 

% 

1999-2000 

11 

9.2 

■■■Ml 

- 


15.0 

2 

1.7 

31 

6.5 


20 

16.7 

10 

8.3 

24 

20.0 

21 

17.5 

75 

15.6 


27 

22.5 

42 

35.0 

30 

■1^1 




27.3 

I 2002-2003 

44 

36.7 

16 


26 

■Q3QI 

HK3i 



26.7 


18 

15.0 



22 

HIEBi 

23 


115 

24.0 

I Total 







120 

100.0 

480 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


The beneficiary households under housing schemes are covered mostly by the BPL 
households, of which BPL SC/ST households cover 71.0 per cent and BPL non-SC/ST 
households cover 22,9 per cent. BPL households, thus, cover 93.9 per cent of all households. 
The rest (6.1 per cent) are covered by widows and unmarried women from SC/ST 
households, families and widows of defense personnel, physically handicapped individuals 
etc. There are regional variations in the BPL, by SC/ST and non-SC/ST, households who 
benefited under housing schemes. For example, as a percentage of regional total 
beneficiaries, BPL SC/ST households for Bundelkhand covered the most (75.8 per cent), 
followed by this category of households in central U.P. (73.3 per cent). Non-BPL SC/ST 
households got benefits most In west U.P. (26.7 per cent) followed by 25.0 per cent in east 
U.P. There are variations by categories of beneficiaries for each region (Table-4.47). 

Table -4.47 

Beneficiary Households by Economic and Social Categories 


Categories 


Eastern 

Central 

Western 

1 ' Total 




mm 

B?igi 

mm 

11201 

iMSMi 

i«ai 

■■ 

SC/ST Households, Leaded by Widows and 
Unmarried Women 

8 

■ 

3 

IQ 

■ 

■ 

■ 




BPL SC/ST Households 

91 

75.8 


EB 

1^ 

■SIB 

Ml 

inn 

Mcgn 

■BB 

Families and Widows of Personnel from 
Defense Services/ Para-Military Force Killed 
in duty, Ex-Service man Para-Military Force 

1 

0.8 

■ 

B 


B 

B 

B 


2.9 

Physically Handicapped 

1 

0.8 

mg 

il^B 


HBI 

HH 

HHi. 

BB 


Non-SC/ST BPL Households 

19 

15.8 

■usi 




wtm 


BQ 

MS 

Others 

- 

- 

BBli 

mm 

IHB' 

■BBBi 

QQji 

IHB 

■Ml) 

■MUi 

mm 

Total 

120 


M3I 




■■1 


Mil 



Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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4.3.2 Selection of Households 

As reported by the beneficiary households, as high as 54.4 per cent were selected by 
Panchayats (or Gram Sabhas), followed by 37.5 per cent selected by Gram Pradhan. There 
are, as reported, other selectors of beneficiaries also, like BDOs (3.8 per cent reporting), 
block staff (13.1 per cent), local prominent person (4.8 per cent), caste leader (5.8 per cent), 
relatives (1.5 per cent), and elected representatives (9.4 per cent). There are regional 
variations in percentages of households selected e.g.. the highest percentage of selection by 
Gram Panchayats/Sabhas is most for central UP. (60.8 per cent) and least for Bundelkhand 
(43.3 per cent). Selection by Gram Pradhan is most for Bundelkhand (47.5 per cent) and least 
for east U.P. (26.7 per cent). For each region there are variations in percentages of 
households reporting selection by selectors. For example, for east U.P. Block staff played a 
key role (19.2 per cent) in addition to Gram Panchayat and Gram Pradhan, which is least for 
central U.P. (6.7 per cent). BDOs played a significant role for Bundelkhand (5.8 per cent) and 
for central U.P. (5.0 per cent), which is not true for the other two regions. However, as 
reported, the selection for all the regions occurred mainly through Gram Panchayat/Sabha 
and Gram Pradhan (TabIe-4.48). 


Table - 4.48 

Selection of Households by Different Persons/Bodies 
(As Reported By Households) 



Source: Field survey. 2004. 


i) Basis of Selection: As reported by 58.5 per cent of all beneficiary households, the 
selection of beneficiaries is done directly 
by Gram Pradhan. 29.6 per cent 
reported that the names are proposed in 
open meetings of Gram Sabha. The 
Gram Pradhans also play role of 
catalysts when they are approached by 
others (6.5 per cent), when they show 
‘patron-type’ behaviour in selection (1.0 
per cent). There are other bases of 
selection of beneficiaries like 
recommendation of Block officials, 
recommendation of local prominent persons, caste factors, bribes, and recommendatiGn of 
peoples’ representatives. The respondents reported multiple reasons as basis of selection. 
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There are regional variations in percentages of households reporting selection based on 
Gram Sabha meetings, from the lowest (4.2 per cent) for west UP. and highest for 
Bundelkhand (40.0 per cent). The regional variation for selection directly by Gram Pradhan 
shows the highest for west U.P. (85.8 per cent) and lowest for Bundelkhand (40.8 per cent). 
Caste as a basis of selection of beneficiaries is reported to be a major factor for Bundelkhand 
(12.5 per cent) and a non-factor for west U.P. (0.8 per cent). Bribes is a major factor for west 
U.P. (26.7 per cent), followed by that for east U.P. (10.8 per cent). Within each region, the 
weightage of each factor varies. For example, for Bundelkhand, the major factors are 
selection in open Gram Sabha meetings, selection directly by Gram Pradhan, and selection 
by caste. For west U.P., these factors are direct selection by Gram Pradhan and bribes 
(Table-4.49). 


Table - 4.49 

Basis of Selection of Households as Beneficiaries 
(As Reported by Beneficiary Households) 


Basis 

1 Bundelkhand 

1 Eastern 

Central 

! Western 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

ij^j 

mm 

IIBII 

mm 



Name Proposed in Open Meetings of Gram 

Sabha 

48 

40.0 

45 



mi 


m 

mi 


Direct Selection by Pradhan 

49 

40.8 

Kl 



56.7 

■ss 




Recommendations of Local Prominent Persons 

3 


1 

0.8 

3 


4 



mtm 

Recommendation of Block Officials 

7 


8 

6.7 

5 

mm 

2 

1.7 


■[Q 

Caste Basis 

15 

■Hgg 

_ 8 

_ 6.7 

9 

7.5 

1 


33 

6.9 

Personal Approach with Gram Pradhan 



mm 


8 

6.7 

7 


■03 

6.5 

Bribes 


Ka 

13 

10.8 

9 


■Ei 


32 

6.7 

Mercy of Gram Pradhan 


1.7 

- 

- 

2 

1.7 

1 

0.8 

5 

1.0 

Recommendations of Public Representatives 

■E 

■^1 

wm\ 


> 

> 

9 

7.5 

15 

3.1 


120| 


120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

480 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


Of all the beneficiary households, as high as 90.4 per cent reported that the selectors 
were unbiased in selection of beneficiaries. Only 8.5 per cent reported that the selectors were 
biased, and only 1.1 per cent reported presence of ‘pressure’. There are regional variations in 
this response. For example, for Bundelkhand, 96.7 per cent reported ‘unbiased’ approach by 
selectors, biased selection reportedly happened more for west U.P. For each region and 
across regions, there are variations in perceptions from households by caste categories. As 
opposed to households from general castes reporting low ‘unbiased’ selection (72.3 per cent), 
most of the SCs (90.1 per cent) and OBCs (91.9 per cent) and minorities (96.9 per cent) 
reported unbiased selection. The SCs reporting unbiased selection for Bundelkhand (96.0 per 
cent) is much higher than the SCs in west U.P. (77.1 per cent reporting unbiased selection). 
The general caste reporting unbiased selection is only 50.0 per cent for west U.P. (Table- 
4.50). 
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Table - 4.50 

Selection Procedure of Beneficiary Households 
(Perception of Beneficiary Households) 


in 



IHIliSSSSZBHii 

1 Centra! 





No. 

1 0/ 

1 /o 

'bI 


I No. 

% 

1 No. 


SC 
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jnni^ 

77.1 


HESI 

Biased 

3 

3.0 

5 

5.4 

7 

IS^ 

18 

21.7 

mbs 

■■on 

Pressure 

1 

1.0 

1 

1.1 

- 

- 

1 

1.2 

HBI 

1 0.8 

Total 

99 


92 


89 

100.0 

83 


1 363 

■Rililil 

OBC 

Unbiased 

18 

100.0 

23 

92.0 

5 


!'9P 

IH^EI 

Bn 


Biased 

- 

- 

2 

8.0 

1 

16.7 

iHHO 



8.1 

Total 

18 

100.0 

25 

100.0 

6 

100.0 

25 

100.0 

74 

100.0 

General 

Unbiased 

3 

100.0 

- 

- 

3 

75.0 

2 

50.0 

8 

72,3 

Biased 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 


1 

9.1 

Pressure 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 


1 


2 

msmi 

Total 

3 

100.0 

- 

- 

4 


4 

100.0 


■RBKII 



- 

- 



21 

■HESEI 

7 

Mli 


96.9 

Biased 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nmm 


1 

3.1 

Total 

- 

- 

3 

100.0 

21 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

32 

100.0 

Total 

Unbiased 

116 

96.7 

112 

latai 

■DD 

92.5 

95 

79.2 

434 

90.4 

Biased 

HBBII 


IHBI 

wmm 

8 

6.7 

23 

19.2 

41 

8.5 



HHDI 


HHO 

■oai 

1 

0.8 

2 

1.7 

5 

1.1 

1 [ 



100.0 I 



100.0 

120 

100.0 

480 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


ii) Problems in Selection of Households; 9.6 per cent of the beneficiary 
households reported multiple problems in selection. Of these households, as high as 71.7 per 
cent reported to have received benefits (by selection) after bribing. As high as 23.9 per cent 
reportedly accused Gram Pradhan of selecting households ‘close’ to him. The selection is 
often done by personal connections. Often poor households have been left out. Sometimes 
the beneficiaries failed to get all the installments. There are regional variations in these 
percentages. However, bribing is a major factor for selection of households as beneficiaries 
for all regions, excepting Bundelkhand (Table-4.51). 

Table -4.51 

Problems in Selection of Households as Beneficiaries 
(Problems as Reported) 


Problems 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 




% 

ESI 

■■ 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Getting benefit by approach 

2 


- 

- 

- 

iiiimi 

1 

4.0 

3 

6.5 

Getting benefit by bribe 

1 

25.0 

5 


7 

MiM 

20 

80.0 

33 

71.7 

Most poor households not benefited 

2 

50.0 

- 

I^HH 

HH 

■H 

1 

4.0 

3 

6.5 

Gram Pradhan providing benefit to his close 
persons 

1 

25.0 

2 

mg 

■ 


2 

8.0 

11 

23.9 

Installments not provided 

1 

25.0 

mm 


- 

- 

3 

12.0 

7 

15.2 

Installment not received till the date of survey 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4.0 

1 

2.2 

Total 

4 

100.0 

06 

100.0 

09 

100.0 

25 

100.0 

46 

100.0 


Source: Field survey. 2004. 


iii) Reasons for Exclusion of More Poor Households: Of all the beneficiary 
households, 27.29 per cent cited the reasons why the poorer of the poor had not been 
selected as beneficiaries. As high as 54.6 per cent of all beneficiary households reported that 
‘poorer’ eligible households did not exist while the ‘poor’ beneficiaries were selected. Of those 
who reported exclusion of poorer households as beneficiaries, as high as 38.9 per cent 
reported that the poorer households got excluded because they could not pay bribes; another 
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28.2 per cent reported that Gram Pradhan avoided these poorer people; 22.9 per cent 
reported that the poorer section could not get information about the schemes; the households 
reported many other reasons, e.g., 
names not proposed in Gram Sabha 
meetings (16.8 per cent), opposition 
from local prominent persons (10.7 per 
cent), poorer persons not satisfying 
eligibility norms (16.0 per cent), 
application not submitted in time (4.6 per 
cent), poorer people could not complete 
procedural formalities (6.9 per cent). 

Some mentioned more than one reason 
for exclusion of poorer households. 

There are regional variations for the reasons mentioned by the beneficiary households. For 
example, for Bundelkhand the major reasons are non-information (37.5 per cent), name not 
proposed in Gram Sabha (32.5 per cent) and ‘non-giving bribes’ (27.5 per cent). For west 
U.P.. ‘incapacity to pay bribes’ is the major reason for exclusion (63.0 per cent). For central 
U.P., the major reasons are incapacity to pay bribes (42.4 per cent), households avoided by 
Gram .Pradhan (39.4 per cent). For east U.P., the reasons mentioned mainly include ‘Gram 
Pradhan avoiding the poorer households’ (32.3 per cent) and ‘incapacity to pay bribes’ (29.0 
per cent). As opined by the beneficiary households, the reason cited most is that poorer 
households did not exist, that is, by implication, the selected beneficiary households were at 
the bottom of economic ladder. Ignorance is a countable problem in reporting, which is 26.7 
per cent of the households in west U.P., 18.3 per cent in Bundelkhand, 15.0 per cent in 
central U.P., and 12.5 per cent in east U.P. (TabIe-4.52). 

Table - 4.52 

Reasons for Exclusion of Existing ‘More Poor’ Eligible Households 


Reasons 

I Bundelkhand 

1 Eastern 

1 Central 

1 Western 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

1 No. 

L% 

1 No. 

% 



Could not get information 

15 

37.5 

6 

mm 


mm 

IHE 

IHB 

mm 

wwm 

Gram Sabha did not propose name 

. 13 

32.5 



IBIH 

hbei 

IHE 


mm 

■naa 

Timely application not given 

3 

7.5 

- 

- 

1 


mm 

'7,4 

6 

wmm 

Could not complete formalities 

3 

7.5 

2 

6.4 

mm 


1 


9 

6.9| 

Could not give bribes 

11 

27.5 

mm 


mm 

wms 



■Bl 


Eligibility was below norms 

4 


7 

22.6 

he 

mm 



■Bl 

■3^ 

Local prominent persons opposed 

5 

12.5 

mm 

15.1 

3 


1 

3.7 

mm 


Gram Pradhan avoided them 

11 

27.5 

10 

32.3 

13 

39.4 

3 


wm 


No response 

2 

5.0 

nffniig 


hh 


HB' 

BHBi 



Total respondents reported 

40 

o 

d 

o 

31 

100.0 

33 

Tgaai 

■ESl 



100.0 

More poor eligible HHs. did not exist 

■^1 

48.3 

74 

61.7 

ee 

mm 

wm 



54.6 

Ignorance 

22 

18.3 

wm 


wm 

■^i 

mm 

EBI 

wma 

mmi 

Total Sample 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.01 

120| 

lOO.Oi 

1201 

100.0] 

480 1 

100.01 


Note: The percentage of reasons calculated on total respondents reported for existence of more poor 


households in the village. 
Source: Field survey, 2004. 



















4.3.3 Types of Housing Problems 

All the district and block officials pointed out problems related to types of housing 
schemes. Most of the BDOs (56.3 per cent) reported that Gram Panchayats did not select 
eligible households. This has not been reported by district officials. Both the district and block 
officials reported that ‘basic facilities are not available in constructed houses’; Very poor 
quality of constructed houses' is reported by BDOs, and not by district officials. ‘Constructed 
houses not safe’ has been reported by the BDOs and not by district officials. The reported 
problems, thus, vary between district officials and block officials (TabIe-4.53). 


Table -4.53 

Types of Housing Problems (Reported by the Functionaries) 


Problems 

Level of Respondents 

District 

Block 

I Total I 

No. 

I % . 

No. 

% 

No. 


Needed more target houses in the district 

3 

WE3M 


31.3 

8 


More eligible households under the Non SC/ST category 

1 

■pi 

3 

18.8 

4 


The eligible households are missing due to 60:40 ratio of reservation 

2 


2 


4 

16.7 

The Gram Panchayats did not select real eligible households 

- 

- 

9 


9 

37.5 

Most houses are small as per requirement of households by size 

2 


7 


9 

37.5 

The basic facilities not available in most of the houses 

2 

Bi&a 

6 


8 

33.3 

The quality of houses are very poor 

- 




3 

12.5 

Housing condition is not good for all seasons 

1 

12.5 

4 


5 

20.8 

Most of the houses are not safe 

- 

- 

4 


4 


No Response 

1 

■091 

- 


1 

mm 

Total 

8 

100.0 1 

16 


24 

100.0 1 


Source: Interview, 2004. 


4.3.4 Availability of Land for Housing 

The distribution of residential land area of beneficiary households shows that 42.1 per 
cent have an area between 400 and 600 square ‘guj’ and another 33.3 per cent have an area 
between 200 and 400 square ‘guj’. Thus, 75.4 per cent of the beneficiary households have 
residential land area between 200 and 600 square ‘guj’. There are regional variations in this 
distribution. 81.7 per cent of the beneficiary households in Bundelkhand have residential land 
area between 200 and 600 sq. ‘guj, which is 78.2 per cent for east U.P., 63.3 per cent for 
central U.P., and 78.3 per cent for west U.P. Residential area above 600 sq. guj covers 11.6 
per cent households in Bundelkhand, 1 1.7 per cent in east U.P., 16.7 per cent in central U.P., 
and 1.7 per cent in west U.P. In west U.P., there is reportedly no beneficiary household with 
reported residential area below 100 sq. guj and above 1000 sq. guj. There is reportedly no 
beneficiary household in east U.P. with residential area less than 100 sq. guj. Beneficiary 
households having residential land area below 100 sq. guj is very negligible (0.6 per cent), 
and that above 1000 sq. guj is negligible (3.1 per cent) {Table-4.54). 
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Table - 4.54 

Residential Land Area of Beneficiary Households 


Residential Land 
Area (In Sq. Guj) 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

I Total I 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 


% 

Up to 100 

1 

0.8 

- 

- 

2 

1.7 

- 

- 


0.6 

100 to 200 

7 

5.8 

12 

10-0 

22 

18.3 

■ei 

20.0 

65 

13.5 

200 to 400 

CO 

00 

31.7 

49 

40.8 




35.0 

160 

33.3 

400 to 600 

60 

50.0 

45 


45 

37.5 

52 

43.3 

202 

42.1 

600 to 1000 

7 

5.8 

11 

9.2 

15 

12.5 

2 

^ 1.7 

35 

7.3 

Above 1000 

7 

: 5.8 

3 

2.5 

5 

4.2 

- 

- 

15 

3.1 

Total 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 




Note: * One guj is a little less than one meter. 
Source: Field survey, 2004. 


The mean area of residential units under housing schemes for all regions is 219.7 
sq.ft., varying over the range 201,2 to 244.5 sq.ft., with maximum mean area for west U.P. 
and minimum mean area for central U.P. The standard deviation in distribution of residential 
area for houses under housing scheme is 96.2, which varies for regions with lowest for central 
U.P. and highest for west U.P. The mean varies for caste categories for each region and over 
regions. For example, for Bundelkhand it varies from 57.7 at the minimum for OBCs to 
highest for general castes at 221.9. Considered over SCs, the standard deviation varies from 
45.6 for central U.P. at the minimum to 162.3 for west U.P. 


The mean area of residential units for houses ‘not-under-housing schemes’ for all 
regions is 138.2 sq.ft, varying over the range (265.6 - 126.8) sq.ft, with maximum mean area 
for Bundelkhand and minimum mean area for western U.P. The standard deviation varies 
over regions with maximum at 305.7 for east U.P. and minimum at 45.3 for west U.P. For 
Bundelkhand the standard deviation varies from 30.6 at the minimum for general castes to 
204.6 for SCs at the maximum. Similarly, the distribution has its variability over regions and 
by castes. The combined mean for distribution of residential units, under scheme and non- 
scheme, is 357.9 sq.ft, and standard deviation 211.5. There are variations in these measures 
by region and caste categories {Table-4.55}. 


Table -4.55 


Average Residential Area Per Household Constructed under Scheme and Non-Scheme (By Caste 

and Region) 


(in sq.ft.) 




sc 

1 OBC 

1 General 

I Minority 

! Total I 

Mean 

St Dev. 

Mean 

! St. Dev. 

1 Mean 

St Dev. 

Mean 

St. Dev. 

I Mea n 

1 St. Dev. 1 

Housing 

Scheme 

Bundelkhand 

243.5 

79.1 

204.6 

■1^ 


221.9 

- 

- 

fEm 

■bd 

Eastern 

205.3 

78.9 

191.2 

■BE 

■■■ 

- 

■lalcl 




Central 

202.1 

45.6 

198.3 

■BE 

KaaaBi 



42.7 

■DS 


Western 

251.7 

162,3 

212.8 

54.7 

273.3 

90.2 

259.4 

72.2 

244.5 


Total 

223.7 

102.5 

199.7 

57.8 

249.5 

■■BE! 


58.8 


96.21 

Non-Housing 

Scheme 




Bdgligj 



■■■I^ 

- 

■HH 

iisrMsi 




305.7 


HEEB 

■mb 

- 



■■1 





BOB 



144.2 

134.8 

49.6 

196.3 

147.8 

Western 

BglSI 




IBSQ 

0 


21.2 


46.5 

Total 

150.9 




140.0 

130.5 

73.8 

79.5 

138.2 

187.2 

Total 

Bundelkhand 

493.6 

226.4 

404-9 

205.0 

561.3 

245.0 

- 


miium 

224.6 

Eastern 

319.9 

279.4 

271.9 

105.3 

- 


274.7 

163.1 


250.6 

Central 

367.4 

169.2 

343.3 

167.6 

385.0 

161.1 

281.0 


bb 

159,7 

Western 

301.0 

156.7 

251.8 

62.6 

265.0 

75.5 

293.1 



136.3 

Total 

374.6 

227.8 

303.3 

143.6 

389.5 

191.2 

283.4 

■MB 


211.5 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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The per capita constructed area under ‘housing scheme’ is 38.47 sq.ft., which is 
219.66 per household. The per capita constructed area 'not-under-any-housing scheme’ is 
24.20 sq.ft., which is 138.21 sq. ft. per household. Thus, total constructed area per capita 
comes to be 62.67 sq. ft. and 257.87 sq. ft. per household. Residential area per capita comes 
to be 42.71 sq. guj and that per household is 243.89 sq. guj. There are regional variations 
over social (caste) categories in all these estimated residential-cum-construction living spaces 
(Appendix-A, Table-10). 

4.3.5 Extent of Performance of Rural Housing Programmes 

The current use of the houses sanctioned and meant for construction under housing 
schemes show that 91.0 per cent have been fully constructed and are in use; 5.8 per cent are 
under construction; 2.3 per cent of the 
houses have been constructed but are not 
in use because of migration of the 
beneficiary households. Only 0.6 per cent 
of the beneficiary households did not 
receive the aid, while 0.2 per cent of the 
beneficiary households have sold their 
houses constructed even before use by the 
beneficiaries, the reason being lack of 
basic facilities in the house. Of all the 
beneficiary households, we found only one 
household in west U.P. who sold the 
constructed house. There are regional variations in these categories, for example, for east 
and central U.P., the cases of houses ‘under construction’ is most, while houses ‘completed 
but not in use’ is more in east U.P. relative to those for other regions. However, what we find 
is the fact that residential houses either have been completed and in use, or these are under 
construction. The other categories by current use-status of houses sanctioned are 
insignificant (Table-4.56). 

Table -4.56 

Current Use-Status of Houses of Beneficiary Households 


Current Status 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

' Central 

Western 

Total I 

No. 

% 

ESI 

% 

ins 

% 


% 



Completed and in use 

114 

95.0 

Wi!il 

83.3 







Completed but not in use * 

1 

0.8 

5 

■EB 

4 

3.3 

1 

0.8 

11 

mm 

Under-construction 


4.2 


■B 

9 

7.5 

1 

0.8 

28 


Aid not received 

- 

- 

2 

IT 

- 

- 



3 


House sold ** 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 




Total 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

480 

100.01 


Note: * There houses are not used by beneficiaries due to lack of basic facilities. 


** Due to migration of households. 
Source: Field survey, 2004. 



Fig. 4.13 
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4.3.5. 1 Reasons for Houses Remaining ‘Under Construction* 

Of those beneficiary households 
who reported that their houses were 
under-construction’ (not completed), the 
reasons shown are different. Most of 
them reported ‘late payment of 
installments’ (53.6 per cent). 35.7 per 
cent households reported non-receipt of 
subsequent installment; 35.7 per cent 
households reported inadequate residue 
money after payment of bribe. For 3.6 
per cent, non-completion is because of monsoon; for 3.6 per cent it is non-completion of roof. 
For 14.3 per cent, the money had been spent on other needs. There are multiple reasons 
cited by respondents. There are regional variations in the responses. For example, for west 
U.P. there is only one household who could not construct roof (non-completion of house) 
since he did not receive subsequent installment. ‘Rainy season’ as a reason for non- 
completion has been cited by only one household in east U.P. and in no other region. Late 
payment of installments is a major reason in east U.P. (84.6 per cent); aid not received is a 
major reason for Bundelkhand; inadequate residue money after giving bribe is a major reason 
for central U.P. (Table-4.57). 

Table -4.57 

Reasons for Houses Remaining ‘Under-Construction* of Beneficiary Households 


Reasons for Houses Remaining under 
Construction 


S3 Full aid not received 

□ Amount spent on other 
needs 

13 Residue money/aid fell 
short after giving bribe 

□ Late payment of 
installments 



Fig. 4.14 


Reasons 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 






% 


% 

No. 


Full aid not received 

■B 

60.0 

HKl 

MRlig! 

HE 


■B 



■aan 


1 

mm 

2 

■US] 

■B 

11.1 

- 

- 


■BOB 

Residue money/aid fell short after giving bribe 

1 

■SSI 

5 


4 

44.4 

- 

- 

HBSi 

35.7 

Late payment of installments 

1 

■£33 

11 


3 

33.3 

- 

- 

wm 

53.6 

Rainy season 

- 


1 

■BB 

- 

- 


- 

1 


Roof not completed 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

1 

■IWBBl 

Hu 

wm 

Total 

' 5 




wm 

■BSEII 

1 


H3 



Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.3.5.2 Constructed Area under Housing Schemes 

The average construction area per house is 221.2 sq.ft, under lAY. The average 
construction area under lAY varies over regions, from 203.1 sq.ft, at the minimum for central 
U.P. to 244.5 sq.ft, at the maximum for west U.P. The average area under PMGAY is 187.6 
sq.ft., which varies from 170.9 sq.ft, for central U.P. to 389.3 sq.ft, for Bundelkhand. For all 
schemes taken together, the average area varies from 201.2 sq.ft, for central U.P. to 244.5 
sq.ft, for west U.P. There is no CCS in our sample in all the three regions, east, west, and 
central U.P. It is there in Bundelkhand only. For west U.P. we have houses only under lAY in 
the sample. The range of variation in estimated construction area for lAY is 41.4 sq.ft., which 
is 218.4 sq.ft, for PMGAY {Table-4.58). 
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Table - 4.58 

Average Construction Area (per house) under Housing Schemes 
(in sq.ft.) 


Schemes 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

lAY 

233.3 

203.7 

203.1 

244.5 

221.2 

PMGAY 

389.3 

190.0 

170.9 

- 

187.6 

CCSRHP 

304.3 

- 

- 

- 

76.1 

Others 

- 

' 192.5 


' 

48.1 


240.7 

201.3 

201.2 

244.5 

221.9 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.3. 5. 3 Construction of Houses under Housing Schemes 
Of the total houses 
constructed by/for the beneficiary 
households under lAY, 64.2 per cent 
reported to have residential area 
below norm and 24.9 per cent above 
norm. Only in case of 10.9 per cent 
houses, the area is as per norms. 
lAY is the major scheme under 
housing. Of the total houses 
constructed under PMGAY, 80.0 per 
cent is below norm and 20.0 per cent 
is above norm. There are regional variations in the percentages of households reporting 
residential area by size following norm, below norm, and above norm. For as high as 75.8 per 
cent of the houses constructed under lAY, it Is below norm in east U.P., which is 73.3 per cent 
for central U.P., 58.5 per cent for west U.P. and 50.5 per cent for Bundelkhand. Above norm 
cases are rare for east U.P. (9.1 per cent) and most for Bundelkhand (38.3 per cent). Of all 
the houses constructed under lAY, 27.5 per cent is for west U.P., 24.94 per cent for 
Bundelkhand, 24.47 per cent for central U.P., and 23.07 per cent for east U.P. For PMGAY, 
both the houses constructed in east U.P. are below norm. 83.3 per cent of all the houses 
under PMGAY in central U.P. (6) are below norm. Of the two houses constructed under 
PMGAY in Bundelkhand, ope is below norm, the other is above norm (TabIe-4.59). 


Table -4.59 

Residential Area of Completed Houses under Housing Schemes 

(As Estimated) 


Schemes 

Area Under 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

1 

lAY 

As Per Norm 

12 

11.2 


imiy 

10 

!KEi 



■a 


Below Norm 

54 

50.5 


msn 

77 

m^j 

69 



■OB 

Above Norm 

41 

38.3 

9 

9,1 

18 



33.0 

107 

24.9 

Total 

107 

100.0 

99 

100.0 



118 

100.0 

429 

100.0 

PMGAY 

Below Norm 

1 

50.0 

2 

100.0 

5 

83,3 

- 

- 

8 


Above Norm 

1 

50.0 

- 

- 

1 


- 

> 

2 

■OEll 

Total 



2 

100.0 

6 



- 

10 

100.0 I 


Note: 29 lAY and 2 PMGAY houses were either under construction or they did not receive the aid. 

Source: Field survey. 2004. 
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4.3.5.4 Types of Constructed Houses 

As reported by the beneficiary households, 54,2 per cent of the houses have been 
newly constructed and 35.2 per cent of the houses have been constructed after demolition of 
old house. In case of 10.0 per cent of the households, it is upgradation of the existing 
residential unit. Only in 0.6 per cent of the cases, the houses could not be constructed or the 
construction work could not be completed. There are regional variations in houses ‘newly 
constructed', for example, for central U.P. it is 70.8 per cent at the highest and 30.8 per cent 
at the lowest for west U.P. The ‘construction after demolition of old house' is highest for west 
U.P. (55.8 per cent) and lowest for central U.P. (15.8 per cent). The cases where the housing 
construction work could not be constructed happened in east U.P. (1.7 per cent of total 
selected in east U.P.) and in west U.P. (0.8 per cent of total selected in west U.P.) (Table- 
4.60). 


Table -4.60 

Types of Constructed Houses of Beneficiary Households 


Types 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 


mmm 

■201 


'BSSli 

% 

Newly constructed 

70 

58.3 

68 

56.7 


■BQ 

Hi 



54.2 

After demolition of old house 

41 


mm 


K 




■Jijsl 

35.2 

Upgradation of house 

9 

7.5 

8 

6.7 





48 


Not constructed * 

- 

- 

■n 

1.7 



B 

BBS 

3 

0.6 

Total 


100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

■OB 



100.0 


Note: * Due to installment not received. 
Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.3.5. 5 Use of Facilities under Housing Schemes 

As reported by 87.5 per cent of the government functionaries, houses constructed 
under schemes are used by cent per cent of the beneficiaries. 12.5 per cent of functionaries 
did not respond on the question on use of constructed houses. The non^respondents are from 
district level (PDs and CDOs). The extent of information that the functionaries keep regarding 
use of smokeless stove can be understood from the variations in their responses. 20.8 per 
cent of the functionaries reported that the stoves are used by less than 25.0 per cent of the 
beneficiaries. 29.2 per cent reported that 25.0 to 50.0 per cent of the beneficiaries use their 
stove. 16.7 per cent reported that 50.0 to 75.0 per cent use this stove. 16.7 per cent reported 
that above 75.0 per cent of the beneficiaries use this stove. 16.7 per cent of the functionaries 
did not respond {TabIe-4.61). 


Table -4.61 

Use of Facilities under Housing Programmes 
(Perception of Functionaries) 


Facilities 

Usage (in %) 

Level of Respondents I 

District 

1 Block 

j Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Construction of Houses 

Up to 100 

5 


16 


21 

87.5 

Non-Response 

3 

37.5 

- 

- 

3 

12-5 

Smokeless Stoves 

Below 25 

1 

12.5 

4 

25.0 

5 

20.8 

25-50 

- 


7 

43.8 

7 

29.2 

50-75 

2 

25.0 

2 

12.5 

4 

16.7 

Above 75 

2 

25.0 

2 

12.5 

4 

16.7 

Non-Response 

3 

37.5 

1 

6.2 

4 

16.7 


Contd . . . 


100 













Facilities 

Usage {in %) 

Level of Respondents | 



District 

1 Block 

I Total I 



No. 

% 

No. 

! % 

No. 

% 

Toilets 

Below 25 

- 

- 

1 

6.2 

1 

4.2 


25-50 

- 

- 

3 

18.8 

3 

12 'S 

? 

5C-T5 




3 i .3 




Above 75 


62.5 

7 

43.8 

12 

50.0 


Non-Responses 

3 

37.5 


- 

3 

12.5 

Safe Drinking Water 

25-50 

- 

- 

1 

6.2 

1 

4.2 


50-75 

- 

- 

- 

! 

- 

- 


75-100 

4 

50.0 

' 14 

. 87.5 

18 

75.0 


Non-Response 

4 

50.0 

1 

HlSSi 

5 

20.8 

Total Respondents 

8 

100.0 



24 

100.0 


Source: Field Survey, 2004. 


Of all government functionaries (24), 83.33 per cent responded on the extent of 
success in provisions of toilets and smokeless stoves, as components of housing. Of the 
district level sample functionaries (8), five responded on each of toilets and stoves. Of 16 
block level functionaries, 15 responded on smokeless stoves and all responded on toilets. As 
reported by district officials (PDs and CDOs), success rate (rate of use) of toilets is good (60.0 
per cent reporting). One-fifth of the district officials reported good use of toilets. Smokeless 
stoves are used in varying degrees by households, as reported by 60.0 per cent of block level 
officials (BDOs). 40.0 per cent of the BDOs reported that the provision for smokeless stoves 
has not succeeded at all (TabIe-4.62). 


Table - 4.62 

Provisions for Toilets and Smokeless Stoves under Housing Schemes 
(As Reported by Functionaries) 


Facilities 

Success 
Level 
(in use) 

Level of Respondents | 

District 

Block 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

Vo 

No. 

% 

Toilets 

Good 

3 

60.0 

4 

25.0 

7 

33.3 

General 

1 

20.0 

8 

50.0 

9 

42.9 

Low 

1 

20.0 

4 

25.0 

5 

21.8 

Total 

5 

100.0 

16 

100.0 

21 

100.0 


Good 

1 


2 

13.3 

3 

15.0 


1 


2 

13.3 

3 

15.0 

lEESHHHil 

3 


5 

33.4 

8 

■SB 


- 

HBHI 

6 

40.0 

6 

30.0 I 


5 

100.0 

15 





Source: interview, 2004. 


4.3. 5. 6 Reasons for Failure of Toilet Component under Housing Schemes 

Of all the government functionaries (24), 54.16 per cent mentioned the reasons for 
failure of toilet component under housing schemes. Only half of the district level officials out of 
those approached responded on failure of toilet component under housing schemes. 56.25 
per cent of the BDOs responded on the failure of toilet component under housing schemes. 
Thus, the government response was poor on the question. Traditional habit of households 
(against constructed toilet at home) is reported by half of the district level functionaries and 
66.7 per cent of block level functionaries. Small budget is cited by half of the district officials, 
which is 44.4 per cent for block level. 

‘Quality of constructed toilets' is cited by 66.7 per cent of the BDOs (against use of 
toilets), which is not mentioned by district level officials. Inadequate availability of water for 
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toilet purposes, lack of land for toilet construction in residential area, lack of awareness, non- 
availability of sweepers etc. are mentioned as reasons for failure of toilet component of 
housing schemes. All these are mentioned by BDOs to a higher extent, so that, over all the 
reasons mentioned for failure of toilet component under housing schemes look significant 
(Table-4.63). 


Table - 4.63 

Reasons for Failure of Toilet Component under Housing Schemes 
(As Reported by Functionaries) 


Reasons 

Level of Respondents | 

District 

I Block 

I Total I 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Traditional habit 

2 

50.0 

6 

66.7 

8 

61.5 

Inadequate availability of water 

1 

25.0 

4 

44.4 

5 

38.5 

Quality of toilets not good 

- 

- 

6 

66.7 

6 

46.2 

Lack of land in residential area 

1 

25.0 

2 

22.2 

3 

23.1 

Small Budget 

2 

50.0 

4 

44.4 

6 

46.2 

Lack of awareness 

1 

25.0 

4 

! 44 I: 

5 

38.5 

Non-availability of sweepers 

1 

25.0 

2 

22.2 

3 

23.1 

Total Respondents 

4 

100.0 

9 

100.0 

13 

100.0 


Source: Field Survey, 2004. 


Half of the district level officials and 68.75 per cent of block level officials mentioned 
reasons for failure of smokeless stove component under housing programmes. Most of the 
district level officials (75.0 per cent) mentioned lack of awareness as the reason behind failure 
of stove component. Half of the district officials who responded mentioned ‘small size of 
stove’ and ‘easily available local fuel’ as the reasons behind failure of stove component. Lack 
of awareness is mentioned by very few (27.3 per cent) BDOs. Most of the BDOs mentioned 
‘easy availability of local fuel’ (63.6 per cent), and ‘easy use of traditional stove’ (72.7 per 
cent). Overall the major reasons behind failure of smokeless stove component under housing 
schemes are ‘easy availability of local fuel’, and ‘easy use of traditional stove’ {TabIe-4.64). 

Table - 4.64 

Reasons for Failure of Smokeless Stove Component under Housing Programmes 


Reasons 

Level of Respondents | 

District 

Block 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

The size of stove is small 

2 

50.0 

6 

54.5 

8 

53.3 

Quality of stove not good 

1 

25.0 

5 

45.5 

6 

40.0 

Lack of awareness 

3 

75.0 

3 

27.3 

6 

40.0 

Other local fuel easily available in the village 

2 

50.0 

7 

63.6 

9 

60.0 

Lack of space in the house 

1 

25-0 

3 

27.3 

4 

26.7 

Use of traditional stove is easy 

1 

25.0 

8 

72.7 

9 

60.0 

Fixation and repairing problems 

0 

0 

2 

18.2 

2 

13.3 

Not useful for big size households 

1 

25.0 

3 

27.3 

4 

26.7 

Total 

4 

100.0 

11 

100.0 

15 

100.0 


Source: Interview, 2004. 


4.3.5.7 Participation of Beneficiary Households in Construction of Houses 

Of all the beneficiary households, 94.2 per cent have houses self-constructed. There 
are regional vanations in self-construction, e.g., it was 100.0 per cent for each of east and 
west U.P. and 99.2 per cent for Bundelkhand. For central U.P., 12.5 per cent of the 
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beneficiary households provided only family labour, so that the percentages of seif- 
construction came to be 80.0 per cent, lesser than that for all other regions. Only in 0.4 per 
cent of the cases, there was non-participation {Table4.65). 

Table - 4.65 

Participation of Beneficiary Households in Construction of Houses 


Participation 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

I Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% _ _ 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Self-constructed 

119 

99.2 

118 


96 

80.0 

119 

100.0 

452 

94.2 

Provided only family labour 

- 

- 

- 

- 



- 

- 



Provided family labour and looked 
after the Construction work 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 


- 

■ 


1.7 

No Participation 

1 


- 

- 

1 


- 


2 

0.4 


120 


118 

100.0 

120 


119 

100.0 

477 

100.0 


Note: * 2 in eastern and 1 household in western U.P. could not receive aid and construction of 24 houses have 


been done by Gram Panchayats. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 

4.3. 5. 8 Ownership of Houses 

Of all the beneficiary households, the reporting on ownership over houses confirmed 
gender protection. As high as 68.8 per cent of the households reported that the wife of the 
head of the household owned the house constructed under schemes. 27.3 per cent of the 
households reported ownership of houses only by the head (male) of the household. By 
‘ownership’ we mean ‘in whose name’ the house has been sanctioned and constructed under 
the scheme. Thus, it is either wife or husband who owns the house as reported by 96.1 per 
cent of the beneficiary households. Only 3.9 per cent of the households reported ownership 
by other members of the household, or joint ownership by the spouse. There are regional 
variations in this ownership pattern. For example, Bundelkhand shows highest percentage of 
ownership by wife of the head of the household (85.8 per cent) and central U.P. shows it least 
(46.7 per cent). Ownership by only head (male) of the household Is most for central U.P. (50.8 
per cent) and least for Bundelkhand (3.3 per cent) {Table-4.66). 

Table -4.66 

Ownership of Houses under Housing Schemes 
(All Housing Schemes) 


Ownership of Houses 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total I 


_ % 

lEQl 

% 

No. 

% 


% 

No. 

% 

!■ II III III 'll'— 



72 

60.0 

56 

46.7 

99 

82.5 

330 

68.8 

[Both (Wife and Husband) 

1 

■EB 

- 

- 

1 


- 

- 

2 

0.4 


4 



37.5 

■Bl 






Other Male Member of household 


■raa 

B 

BBi 

warn 



- 

8 

1.7 

Other Female Member of household 




BBI 

BBS' 

BBS 

■B 

- 

9 

1.9 

Total 

120 

100.0 






100.0 

480 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.3.5. 9 Location of Houses 

Most of the beneficiary households (88.1 per cent) have constructed houses on 
private land owned by them located in the main habitat. For 5.8 per cent of the households, 
houses under schemes are constructed on private land owned outside the main habitat. Only 
6.1 per cent of the beneficiary households constructed houses on land provided by Gram 
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Sabha either in the main habitat or outside the main habitat. There are regional variations in 
the percentage of households by location of the constructed houses. For west U.P., 98.3 per 
cent of the constructed houses are on private land owned by the beneficiary in the main 
habitat. This category by percentages are 92.5 for Bundelkhand, 82.5 per cent for central 
UP., and 79.2 per cent for east U.P. There is no Gram Sabha land leased out in west U.P. for 
locating construction of houses under Government Schemes (Tabie-4.67). 


Table - 4,67 

Location of Constructed Houses of Beneficiary Households 


Location 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 


Total 

No. 

% 

KQII 

% 

KEI 



% 

ingi 

'mmi 

Own private land In main habitat 

111 

92.5 

_ 95J 

79.2 

■igi 

82.5 

BBia 

98.3 

423 

88.1 

Own private land outside main habitat 

2 

1.7 

ma 

■EB 

7 

■aa 

2 


28 

5.8 

Lease land given by Gram Sabha in main habitat 


5.0 

mm 

IHEI 

9 

7.5 

- 

HUB 

21 

4.4 


1 

0.8 


■B 

5 

■EB 

- 

_ 

mm 

ma 


120 

100.0 

120 

iBrara 

120 

aiiiasi 

120 

100.0 

480 

lOO.Ol 


Note: 28 houses were under-construction and three did not receive their installment but proposed land was 


available. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 

4.3.5.10 Strategies for Execution of Housing Schemes by Functionaries 

The government officials focused on the strategies and processes for execution of 
housing schemes. These include ‘reservation for target groups’ reported good {54.2 per cent), 
eligibility norms for benefician/ households reporting good (62.5 per cent), eligibility category 
(like SC/ST, handicapped, relatives of ex-military etc.) for beneficiary reporting good (62.5 per 
cent), duration for construction of house reporting good (70.8 per cent). Lesser percentage of 
officials reported some norms as good like ‘fixation of target for districts’ (41.7 per cent), 
selection process of beneficiary households (45.8 per cent). Recovery status in case of non- 
construction of house is generally considered bad (58,3 per cent reporting). The strategies 
and processes reported as ‘good’ overall change when considered over districts and blocks 
separately (Table-4.68). 


Table -4.68 

Strategies for Execution of Housing Schemes 
(As Reported by Functionaries) 


Strategies/ 

Processes 

Level of Respondents I 

I District* 

i Block* 

i Total* 1 

Good 

1 Bad 

! NR 

Good 

I Bad 

1 NR 

Good 

1 Bad 

LNRJ 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No, 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

1 No. 

r% 

No, 


Reservation for 
target groups 

2 

25.0 

4 

50.0 

2 

25.0 

11 

68.8 

■ 


■ 






■ 


Eligibility norms 
for beneficiary 

3 

37.5 

2 

25.0 

3 

37.5 

12 

75.0 

■ 


■ 


I 


I 


■ 


Eligibility 
category for 
beneficiary 

2 

25.0 

3 

37.5 

3 

37.5 

13 

81.3 

2 

12.5 

■ 


■ 


■ 


■ 


Fixation of 
target for 
districts 

1 

12.5 

1 

5 

62.5 

2 

25.0 

9 

56.3 

3 

18.8 

■ 


■ 


■ 


6 

25.0 

Basis for 
distribution of 
targets 

1 

12.5 

5 

62.5 

2 

25.0 

9 

56.3 


■ 

■ 

I 

■ 




7 

29.2 


Contd... 
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Strategies/ 

Processes 

Level of Respondents | 

i District* 

Block* 

I Total* I 

Good 

Bad 

! NR 

Good 

1 Bad 

1 NR 

Good 

i Bad 

L NR 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Selection 
process of 
beneficiary 

2 

25.0 

3 

37.5 

3 

37.5 

9 

56.3 

4 

25.0 

3 

18.8 

11 

45.8 

7 

29.2 

6 

25.0 

Payment of 
installments 

2 

25.0 

2 

25.0 

4 

50.0 

13 

81.3 

1 

6.3 

2 

12.5 

15 

62.5 

3 

12.5 

6 

25.0 

Duration for 
construction of 
house** 

4 

50.0 

2 

25.0 

2 

25.0 

13 

81.3 

1 

6.3 

2 

12.5 

17 

70.8 

3 

12.5 

4 

16.7 

Case of non- 
construction of 
house 

2 

25.0 

5 

62.5 

1 

12.5 

3 

18.8 

9 

56.3 

4 

25.0 

5 

20.8 

14 

158.3 

5 

20.8 


Note: * SC/ST, handicapped release in for ex-military. ** 90 days after release of money. 


The percentages are calculated 8 on district, 16 on block, and 24 on total. 

Source: Field Survey. 2004. 

4.3.6 Current Condition of Houses under Schemes and Non-Schemes 

Of all the beneficiary households (480). 93.54 per cent have got pakka houses under 
plan (housing schemes), 5.42 per cent 
have houses ‘under construction’, for 0.42 
per cent households, construction have not 
started, and 0.62 per cent did not receive 
aid (funds). Of all beneficiary households, 

6.04 per cent already had pakka houses, 
that does not deserve to be included in the 
beneficiaries list. Of all the beneficiaries 
(480), 10.0 per cent had already semi- 
pakka houses, that deserve support for 
upgradation, and 56.7 per cent had kaccha 
houses who deserved total aid. Of all the 
beneficiaries, 27.29 per cent were 
shelterless who needed housing most. Of 
total pakka houses (449) constructed 
under housing schemes, 6.23 per cent of 
the households already had pakka houses. 

8.01 per cent had semi-pakka houses and 
55.23 per cent had kaccha houses. Of all 
the houses under construction (26), 3.8 per 
cent already had pakka houses, 46.2 per 
cent had semi-pakka houses, and 73.1 per 
cent had kaccha houses. 

In the ‘construction not started’ category, as well as in ‘funds not received' category, 
cent per cent had kaccha houses. Of those beneficiaries who already had pakka houses (28), 
25.0 per cent are from Bundelkhand, 21.43 per cent from each of east U.P., and west U.P., 


Current Condition of Houses under Schemes and Non- 
Schemes 

- 93.5 per cent of the beneficiary households constructed 
their houses under schemes. Of those households, 6.2 
per cent already had pakka houses, 8.0 per cent semi 
pakka houses, and 55.2 per cent kachha houses. 

- About 92.0 per cent of the post-construction floor 
remained Kachha. 

- 63.3 per cent of the sample households are situated at 
the distance of 0.5 km. from the main road and 55.0 per 
cent of the households are connected with link road ol 
Kharanja-type. 

- About 81.0 per cent of the households constructed their 
toilets under the schemes. Of these households, 66.5 per 
cent use their toilets. As reported by the beneficiary 
households, the reasons for non-use of toilets are 
tradition-habit-culture, size and condition of toilet etc. 

- Only 12. 5 per cent of the beneficiary households received 
smokeless stove. Of these households, 68.3 per cent do 
not use their smokeless stove. Reasons reported for non- 
use include wrong location of stove installed, size of 
stove, non-usable stove etc.. 

- Around 75.0 per cent of the households depend for 
dnnking water on India Marka-2 hand-pump. 49.4 per 
cent of the households reported that the caretaker of 
these hand-pumps is the Gram Panchayat 

- 98. 1 per cent of the beneficiary households use kerosene 
oil for lighting at night. Only around 15.0 per cent 
households have taken electricity connections, in which 
63.4 per cent reported to have illegal connection. The 
average availability of electricity in the village is 7.59 
hours per day. 

- As high as 99.0 per cent of the beneficiary households 
use wood for their fuel purposes. 

- Bicycle, and wnstwatch are the main consumer durable 

goods of the beneficiary households. Buffalo, and 
goat/kids are the main productive (animal) assets for the 
sample households. 
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and 32.14 per cent from central UP. Similarly, there are regional variations in the distribution 
of those beneficiary households who already had semi-pakka houses (36), and those who 
already had kaccha houses (248). By regions, of total beneficiary households in Bundelkhand 
(120), 95.8 per cent have got pakka houses. Of these households who got pakka houses 
(115), 82.6 per cent had kaccha houses, 8.7 per cent had semi-pakka houses, and 6.1 per 
cent pakka houses. Of total beneficiary households in east UP. (120), 91.66 per cent have 
got pakka houses; of those receiving pakka houses, 50.0 per cent already had kaccha 
houses, 6.4 per cent had semi-pakka houses, and 5.4 per cent had pakka houses. Of all 
those who received pakka houses in central U.P., 8.2 per cent already had pakka houses, 8.0 
per cent had semi-pakka houses, and 64.2 per cent had kaccha houses. Of those who got 
pakka houses under housing schemes in west U.P., 5.2 per cent already had pakka houses, 
8.7 per cent had semi-pakka houses, and 24.3 per cent had kaccha houses. Thus, for each 
region, faulty inclusion happened in housing schemes through inclusion of those who already 
owned pakka houses, though the extent of fault is not large (Table-4.69). 

Table - 4.69 

Types of Houses under Plan and Non-Plan for Sample Beneficiary Households 


Regions 

Types of Houses under 

I Households under Non-Plan 

Households 


Plan 

I Pakka 

I Semi-Pakka 

I Kaccha 

under Plan 



No, 

% 

1 No. 

I % 

I No. 

i % 

1 No. 

% 

Bundelkha 

Pakka 

7 

6.1 



mm 


mm 

100.0 

nd 

Under construction 

- 

- 

5 

100.0 

5 

iiltdilltl 


100.0 


Total 

7 

5.8 

15 

12.5 

100 

83.3 

1 120 

100.0 

Eastern 

Pakka 

6 

5.4 

7 

6.4 

55 

50.0 

1BI 

iwimraii 


Under construction 

- 

- 

3 

42.8 

5 

71.4 

7 

100.0 


Construction not started 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 


Funds not received 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

100.0 

■■9! 



Total 

6 

5.0 

10 

8.3 

63 

52.5 


iwiiaa 

Central 

Pakka 

9 

8.2 

9 

8.0 

70 

64.2 

109 

100.0 


Under construction 

1 

9.1 

2 

18.2 

8 

72.7 

11 

100.0 


Total 

10 

8.3 

11 

9.2 

78 

65.0 


msm 

Western 

Pakka 

6 

5.2 


8.7 

28 

24.3 

115 

100.0 


Under construction 

- 

- 

2 

66.7 

1 

ManEi 

3 

100.0 


Construction not started 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

KkinMiil 

HD 

msm\ 


Funds not received 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 


HKI 

m 


Total 

6 

5.0 

12 

■QEII 


25.8 1 

120 

100.0 

Total 

Pakka 

28 

6.2 

36 

8.0 

248 


449 

100.0 


Under construction 



12 

46.2 

19 

73.1 

26 

100.0 


Construction not started 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

100.0 

2 

100.0 


Funds not received 

- 

- 


- 


mil 

3 

100.0 


Total 



48 


272 

56.7 

480 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.3.6.1 Availability of Rooms under Plan and Non-Plan 

The beneficiary households (480) got under plan (Housing Schemes) a total of 554 
rooms, that is, 1.15 rooms per house sanctioned and constructed (pakka). Of these rooms 
(554), 78.34 per cent had some type of rooms (pakka, semi-pakka, and kaccha). Of total 
pakka rooms constructed under plan (Housing Schemes), 7.94 per cent had already owned 
pakka rooms, 9.56 per cent had already owned semi-pakka rooms, and 60.83 per cent had 
owned Kaccha rooms. Of the total rooms constructed under plan (Housing Schemes), 
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Bundelkhand got 27.79 per cent, east U.P. 26.17 per cent, central U.P. 20.93 per cent, and 
west U.P. 25.09 per cent. Of those who got rooms (pakka) in Bundelkhand (154), 8.44 per 
cent had already owned pakka rooms. These percentages are, for east U.P. 6.89 per cent, for 
central U.P. 10.34 per cent, and for west U.P. 5.75 per cent. The inclusion of those already 
possessing pakka rooms show wrong inclusion in the list of beneficiary households (Table- 
4.70). 


Table - 4.70 

Availability of Rooms under Plan and Non-Plan for Sample Beneficiary Households 


Regions 

Types of Houses under 
Plan 

No. of Households under Non-Plan 

No. of 

Pakka 

Semi- 

Pakka 

Kaccha 

Rooms 
under Plan 

Bundelkhand 

Pakka 

13 

11 

134 

154 


Under construction 

- 

7 

10 

- 


Total 

13 

18 

144 

154 

Eastern 

Pakka 

10 

7 

58 

145 


Under construction 

- 

4 

3 

- 


Construction not started 

- 

- 

2 

- 


Funds not received 

- 

- 

4 

- 


Total 

10 

11 

67 

145 

Central 

Pakka 

12 

9 

86 

116 


Under construction 

1 

3 

8 

- 


Total 

13 

12 

94 

116 

Western 

Pakka 

8 

10 

29 

139 


Under construction 

- 

2 

. 1 

- 


Construction not started 

- 

- 

1 

- 


Funds not received 

- 

- 

1 

- 


Total 

8 

12 

32 

139 

Total 

Pakka 

43 

37 

307 

554 


Under construction 

1 

16 

22 

- 


Construction not started 

- 

- 

3 

- 


Funds not received 

- 

- 

5 

- 


Total 

44 

53 

337 

554 


Source: Field survey, 2004, 


4.3. 6.2 Types of Floor and Roof of Houses under Plan and Non-Plan 

For the houses constructed ‘pakka’ under housing schemes (449), only 6.7 per cent 
have pakka (concrete) floor; of the 21 constructed semi-pakka houses, only 19.0 per cent 
have pakka floor. Of the pakka houses under schemes (449), as high as 94.9 per cent have 
pakka roof. Of the 29 constructed semi-pakka houses, not under any scheme, 82.8 per cent 
have pakka roof, and 13.8 per cent have pakka floor. This pakka floor for semi-pakka houses 
(27) constructed not under any scheme is 7.4 per cent. Thus, while we find pakka roof in most 
of the houses, under schemes and non-under schemes, we do not find pakka floor in most of 
the cases. The households seem to be in the habit of using non-pakka floor. There are 
regional variations in the percentages of houses having pakka roof and kaccha floor. For 
Bundelkhand, pakka roofs for pakka houses under schemes is 97.4 per cent, which is 98.3 
per cent for west U.P., 92.7 per cent for east U.P., and 90.8 per cent for central U.P. For 
pakka houses not under any scheme, the percentages of houses having pakka roof are cent 
per cent for all regions excepting Bundelkhand (57.1 per cent). The pakka floor for pakka 
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houses under housing schemes show 10.1 per cent of the houses built in central U.P., 7.0 per 
cent in west U.P., 6.1 per cent in Bundelkhand, and 3.6 per cent in east U.P. (Table-4.71). 


Table -- 4.71 

Types of Floor and Roof of Beneficiary Households who Own Pakka or Semi-Pakka 

Rooms 


Compo- 
nents of 
House 

Construct 
ed Under 

Status 

No./% 

1 Bundelkhand 

I Eastern 

I Central 

j Western 

1 Total 1 

Pakka 

Total 

Pakka 

Total 

Pakka 

Total 

Pakka 

Total 

Pakka 


Floor 



No. 



HQ 

[■iQI 

IHHD 

QQEgl 

8 

WBB 


mm 



IKWiM 

mmm 

ilMtltl 

■QQ 


7.0 


6.7 




2 

5 

- 

5 

2 

7 

- 


4 

mm 

mm 



- 

Ihlilil 

28.6 

100.0 

- 




Non- 

Scheme 

Pakka 

■SB 

3 

7 

- 

6 

- 

10 

1 




% 


■liliPl 

- 

KIiBBl 

- 

100.0 

16.7 

100.0 

13.8 

100.0 

Semi- 

Pakka 

No. 

- 

10 

- 

5 

1 

4 

1 

8 

2 

27 



iitfflktil 

- 

100.0 

25.0 

100.0 

12.5 

IBI 

7.4 


Roof 

Scheme 

Pakka 

EBI 

112 

115i 

102 

mm 


109 

113 

115 

426 

449 I 

_ 1 

97.4 

IfeMil 

92.7 

100.0 

90.8 i 

100.0 

98.3 

100.0 

94.9 


Non- 

Scheme 

Pakka 


4 

7 I 

6 

6 


mm\ 

5 

6 

24 

jmm 

KHI 

irail 

mm\ 

100.0 

100.0 

90.0 1 

100.0 1 

83.3 

100.0 

82.8 

KtliBl 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.3.6.3 Ownership of Houses under Schemes and Non-Scheme 

Of all the beneficiary households (480), 6.5 per cent could not complete construction 
of their houses either because it was ‘under construction’ or because they failed to receive 
first installment from bank. Such cases exist for all the regions, with east and central U.P. 
showing higher percentage, respectively 32.3 and 35.5 per cent, calculated as percentage of 
total incomplete houses. Of the total houses actually constructed under scheme, there is 
uniformity in percentages for regions in U.P. Of the houses constructed under Government 
Schemes, the individual beneficiary along with his/her family own the houses in most of the 
cases for each region. Of the total houses ‘constructed not-under-any scheme’ the individual 
respondent alongwith his family own houses in most of the cases, while in only three cases 
the relatives of the households own/stay in the houses (Table-4.72). 

Table - 4.72 

Ownership of Houses under Scheme and Non-Scheme 


Regions 

Non-Scheme 

Scheme j 

Self/Family 

Relative 

Self/Family 

No Houses* | 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

%_J 

Bundelkhand 

107 

33.0 

2 

66.7 

115 

25.6 

5 

QQIQBI 

Eastern 

76 


- 

- 


24.5 

10 

fmmm 

Central 

94 

29.0 

1 

33,3 

109 

hiesi 

11 

35.5 

Western 

47 


- 

- 

115 



16.1 

Total 


■EESQI 

3 


449” 

100.0 




Note: * Either under construction or they did not receive the first installment from Bank. 


- Only two households opened shops in their houses, rest of the houses are used for residential purposes. 
Source: Field survey, 2004. 

4.3.7 Availability of Basic Facilities Inside and Outside Houses 

As reported by the beneficiary households, main road for transport purposes is 
available at varying distances. For 63.3 per cent, it is available with in half-a-kilometer from 
the residential unit. For only 4.4 per cent of the households, main road is available beyond 
five km. from the location of the residential unit. For 79.6 per cent of the households, main 
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road is available within one km. There are regional variations in these percentages. For 
example, for 94.1 per cent of the households in east U.P., main road is available within one 
km., and for cent per cent households in east UP. main road is available within two km. from 
the residential unit. Availability of main road at a distance above five km. is a problem mainly 
for Bundelkhand, and to some extent for central U.P, and does not exist for west U.P. (Table- 
4.73). 


Table - 4.73 

Distance of Main Road for Sample Beneficiary Households 
(From Houses) 




Eastern 


Western 

i Total 1 


% 


% 

No. 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Below 0.5 

67 

55.8 

■EE 


53 


87 

72.5 

304 

63.3 

0.5 to 1.0 

11 



■IBB 

22 


29 

24.2 

78 

16.3 

1.0 to 2.0 

20 

16.7 

7 


ee^ 

19.2 

4 


54 


2.0 to 5.0 

7 

5.8 

- 

- 


■UBi 

- 


23 

4.8 

Above 5.0 

id 

12.5 

- 

- 

_ 6 

EKE 

- 

- 

21 

4.4 

Total 

1201 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

IHEi: 

BEEIS 

Bi^l 


480 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


For as low as 16.5 per cent of the beneficiary households, pakka link road is 
available. For most of the households in villages, kharanja (semi-pakka) road is available 
(55.0 per cent), for 13.8 per cent the road Is kaccha, for 2.5 per cent it is non-conventional 
time-saving kaccha (‘pagdandi’) road, and for 1.5 per cent there is no link through any type of 
road. There are regional variations in the percentages of households having types of link road 
facilities. However, for all the regions, ‘kharanja’ (semi-pakka) is the major type of link road. 
Pakka link road is a major phenomenon for east U.P. and Bundelkhand, and not for other 
regions. Kaccha link road is a major phenomenon for central and east U.P. (Table-4.74). 

Table -4.74 

Link Road by Types from Houses to Main Road 
(As Reported by Beneficiary Households) 


Type of Link Roads 

I Bundelkhand 

1 Eastern 

1 Central 

1 Western 

I Total I 

I No. 

I % 

1 No. 

! % 

1 No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

1 % 1 


IEEE 

warn 




3.3 

2 

1.7 

12 


Kaccha 

11 

IIKE 

18 


27 


10 

■■ 

66 


Kharanja 

59 


60 


60 


79 

65.8 

264 

55.01 

Pakka 



26 


9 

7.5 

10 

BEi 

79 

'■IQg 

Pagdandi+Pakka 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0.8 

1 

El^ 


6 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

■Bi 

Kharanja + Pagdandi 

1 

0.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0.8 

2 

■EE 

Kharanja + Kaccha 

5 

4,2 

2 

1.7 

8 

6.7 

■ 14 

11.7 

■Bl: 

6.0| 

Pakka + Kharanja 



4 

EHEi 

3 

2.5 

3 

2.5 

14 

EEs 

No Proper Way 

- 

- 

4 

■■i 


mmm 

imHB 

HHB 


bee 

Total 

120 

100.0 



120| 

100.01 

■EEI 

eeeI 




Note: Non-conventional easy (short-cut) kaccha route (path). 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.3.7.1 Use of Toilets 

Of all the beneficiary households (480), 75.42 per cent have constructed toilets under 
the housing schemes and 1.04 per cent have constructed under non-scheme (self- 
constructed). Of those who constructed toilets (367), covering those under scheme and not 
under scheme, 66.5 per cent are in use. There are regional variations for the households 
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having ‘toilets in use’. For example, as low as 59.3 per cent of the toilets constructed in east 
U.P. are in use, which is 72.3 per cent for Bundelkhand, 72.2 per cent for west U.P. and 63.0 
per cent for central U.P. Of the total toilets constructed (367), 25.6 per cent is found in 
Bundelkhand, 29.5 in central U.P., 23.4 per cent in east U.P., and 21.5 per cent in west U.P. 
We did not find any causal relationship between development by conventional economic 
indicators (as in west U.P. relative to east) and construction and use of toilets. Thus, 
construction-cum-use of toilets as an integral component of residential building is in a poor 
shape for U.P. for all the regions (Table-4.75). 

Table -4.75 

Availability and Use of Toilets in Residential Units of Beneficiary Households 


Regions 

Constructed Under 

Status of Use 

Total Toilets 

Scheme 

I Non-Scheme 

In Use 

Not in Use 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 


Bundelkhand 

92 

97.9 

2 


Ijjllllllllll^^ 

IBEHfcl 

!B[BI 




Eastern 

86 

100.0 

- 

HH 



Bi^ 


86 

100.0 

Central 

106 

98.1 

2 

■B 

68 




108 

100.0 

Western 

78 

98.7 

1 

■B 

57 



27.8 

79 

100.0 

Total 

362 

98.6 

5 

1.4 

244 



33.5 

367 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


i) Reasons for Non-Use of Toilets: As high as 25.62 per cent of the beneficiary 
households reported non-use of toilets constructed. Of these non-users, 32.52 per cent are 
from central U.P., 28.45 per cent are from east U.P., 21.14 per cent are from Bundelkhand, 
and 17.88 per cent from west U.P. The reasons mentioned by the non-users of toilets in 
residential houses are different. Of the reported non-users, as high as 42.3 per cent talked 
about ‘absence of habit’ to use such toilets, while 31.7 per cent reported that toilets were 
under construction. For 23.6 per cent of the non-users, the constructed toilets have remained 
broken. The other reasons cited for non-use are non-availability of water for cleaning 
(flushing), ‘small size of pit’, ‘toilet constructed on other’s land’, ‘toilet very close to residential 
unit (not desired) etc. There are regional variations in these responses. For example, for 
Bundelkhand ‘absence of habit’ is the major reason, while ‘broken condition of constructed 
toilet’ is a major factor for central U.P. There are multiple reasons for non-use of toilet (Table- 
4.76). 

Table-4.76 

Reasons for Non-Use of Toilets by Beneficiary Households 


Reasons 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

|, % 

1 No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Not in habit 

20 

76.9 

18 

51.4 

muQ 




■IB 



1 


1 


7 

IDEB 



■m 



1 


- 

- 

6 

15.0 



WEB 



7 

26.9 

16 

45.7 



3 

13.6 

WtWi 

31.7 

1 Presently it is broken 

1 

3.8 

2 

5.7 



9 


HI 

23.6 


. - 

L. 

1 


1 

WEB 


- 

2 

1.6 

It is very close to residential house 

3 


2 


3 





ilESII 

Total 

26 

100.0 

35 

100.0 

40 

100.0 




lESEll 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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4.3. 7.2 Availability of Bathroom and Kitchen in Residential Houses 

The concept of having separate bathroom and kitchen is rare for all the regions in 
U.P. considered for all the beneficiary households. We found no separate bathroom for 95.8 
per cent of these households and no separate kitchen for 95.4 per cent of the households. Of 
those who have separate bathroom (20), central and west U.P. has 30.0 per cent each while 
Bundelkhand has 25.0 per cent and east U.P. as low as 15.0 per cent. Of those having 
separate bathroom, SCs constitute 70.0 per cent. Of those who have separate kitchen (22), 
west U.P. and Bundelkhand has 31.8 per cent each, east and central U.P. 18.2 per cent each. 
Of those having separate kitchen, SCs constitute 68.18 per cent. The SCs having separate 
kitchen and separate bathroom by higher percentage, considered over caste categories, is in 
keeping with the higher percentage of SCs in the sample drawn, and is not a reflection of the 
felt urgent need for separate kitchen and toilet by the SC households (Table-4.77). 

Table -4.77 

Availability of Bathroom and Kitchen for Beneficiary Households 


Facilities 

Households 
by Caste 

1 Bundelkhand 

1 Eastern 

Central 

1 Western 

Total I 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

.. 

No. 

imm 



Bathroom 

SC 

3 

21.4 

3 

21.4 

4 


4 




OBC 

2 

50.0 

- 

- 

- 


2 


4 

WIHM 

General 

- 

- 

. 

- 

1 


- 

imm 

1 

100.01 

Minority 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

WiIiM 

- 

- 

1 


Total 

5 

25.0 

3 

15.0 

6 

HEI 

6 


20 

18BBI 


SC 

6 

40.0 

3 

20.0 

3 

■SSI 



15 

■Rgni 

OBC 

1 


1 

50.0 

- 

- 

- 


2 

100.0 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

100.0 

4 

100.0 


- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

■ESEII 

- 

- 

1 

100.0 

Total 

7 

31.8 

4 

18.2 

HKII 

■i^l 




mm 


Note: No Separate Bathroom and Kitchen have been found in 460 (95.8 %) and 458 (95.4 %) Households. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.3.7.3 Use of Smokeless Stove 

As low as 12.5 per cent of the beneficiary households received smokeless stove for 
cooking purposes in residential houses. Of those who received smokeless stove, households 
in Bundelkhand received 31.66 per cent, east U.P. 15.0 per cent, central U.P. 46.66 per cent, 
and west U.P. 6.66 per cent. Of those who received smokeless stove, only 31.7 per cent are 
in use. For west U.P., 100.0 per cent of those who received it, are not in use. 84.2 per cent of 
those who received smokeless stove in Bundelkhand do not use it. The non-users of 
smokeless stove in east U.P. covers 88.9 per cent of those who received it in east U.P. 
Smokeless stove is mostly in use in central U.P. (53.6 per cent), and not in use in all the other 
regions (Table-4.78). 

Table - 4.78 

Use of Smokeless Stove by Beneficiary Households 


Regions 

In Use 

Not in Use 

Total Received | 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Bundelkhand 

3 

15.8 

16 

84.2 

19 

100.0 

Eastern 

1 

11.1 

8 

88.9 

9 

100 0 

Central 

15 

53.6 

13 

46.4 

28 

100.0 

Western 

- 

t 

4 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

Total 

19 

31.7 

41 

68.3 

60 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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i) Reasons for Non-Use of Smokeless Stove: The reasons for non-use of 
smokeless stove are different. For 61.0 per cent of those who received but did not use 
smokeless stove, it is the unusable stove by size (small). For 63.4 per cent of non-users, the 
reason cited is ‘stove not fixed at home’. The other reasons for non-use reported are ‘low 
capacity of the stove’, ‘ignorance about use’, ‘crack after high temperature’, ‘other fuels easily 
available' etc. The non-users reported multiple reasons for non-use of smokeless stove. The 
major reasons cited are small (inappropriate) size of stove (61.0 per cent reporting), stove not 
fixed at home (63.4 per cent), the percentages varying over regions. Cent per cent of the 
receivers of smokeless stove (Chulha) in east and west U.P. mentioned inappropriate (small) 
size, which is reported by 50.0 per cent of the receivers in Bundelkhand, and 38.5 per cent in 
central U.P. As high as 25.0 per cent of the receivers in east U.P. are not aware about the 
use of smokeless stove. Of those who have received smokeless stove, 39.02 per cent are 
from Bundelkhand, 31.70 per cent are from central U.P., 19.51 per cent from east U.P., and 
9.75 per cent are from west U.P. (TabIe-4.79). 

Table - 4.79 

Reasons for Non-Use of Smokeless Stove by Beneficiary Households 


Reasons 

Bundelkhand 

I Eastern 

Central 

1 Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 







Stove is small, so not usable 

8 

^aibi 

8 


5 


4 




Stove was not fixed at home 

12 


5 

62.5 

6 

46.2 

3 

75.0 

26 

63.41 

Cracked after high temperature 

2 

12.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 


Unawareness about use 

1 


2 


1 

7.71 

- 

- 

4 


Low capacity 

2 

12.5 

1 


2 

15.4 

- 

- 

5 

12.2 

Other fuels easily available 

1 

6.3 

- 

- 

2 


- 

- 

3 

7.3 

Stove abandoned 

1 

6.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 


2 

4.9 

Total 

16 

100.0 

8 

100.0 



HKIi 





Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.3.7.4 Availability of Safe Drinking Water 

For most of the beneficiary households (75.4 per cent), India Marka-2 is the major 
source of drinking water followed by general hand pump (17.5 per cent). Well (5.2 per cent) 
and tap water (1.9 per cent) follow next. There are regional variations in these sources, for 
example, for 80.8 per cent of beneficiary households in Bundelkhand, India Marka-2 is the 
major source, which is for only 62.5 per cent for east U.P. General hand pump is mostly used 
by beneficiary households in east and west U.P. considered over regions. The caste 
distribution of use of India Marka-2 shows SCs using most of It in Bundelkhand (86.9 per 
cent) and less in east U.P. (67.4 per cent). The households from general castes depend 
mostly on India Marka-2 (90.9 per cent) relative to other castes using India Marka-2, 
percentages of users calculated over total households in respective caste categories. There 
are regional and caste-wise variations in use of alternative sources of drinking water, with the 
fact remaining that for most of the beneficiary households for all the regions and all caste 
Gategories, India Marka-2 remains the major source {Table-4.80). 

























Table ~ 4.80 

Sources of Drinking Water for Beneficiary Households 
(By Castes) 


Households 
by Caste 

Source of 
Water 

1 Bundelkhand 

1 Eastern 

I Central 

1 Western 

f Total 1 

1 No. 

1% 

1 No. 

1% 



IH^I 


msm 

imiBii 

SC 


mm 






1 63 

75.9 


78.0 

Gen. H.P. 

7 

7.1 

22 

IB^I 


■1^ 


24.1 

62 

17.1 

Well 

6 

6.1 

3 

im 

BBE! 

■EE 

iBS 

- 

13 

3.6 


IHHB 

- 

5 

5.4 

■HH 

mm 


IHIH 


1.4 

Total 

99 

100.0 

92 

100.0 


liSlil 

mm 

HSEI 

363 


OBC 

India Marka-2 

8 




HMl 

66.7 

18 

72.0 

42 


Gen. H.P. 

2 

■BOD 

8 



- 

6 

24.0 

16 

21.6 

Well 

8 

'■EEQ 

2 

8.0 

2 

33.3 

- 

- 

12 

16.2 

Tap Water 

- 

- 

3 


- 

- 

1 

4.0 

4 

5.4 

Total 

18 

100.0 



6 


25 

KEEEl 

74 


General 

India Marka-2 



- 


3 


4 

lltstilsl 

10 


Gen. H.P. 

- 

HHH 

- 

- 

1 


- 


1 

9.11 

Total 

3 

100.0 

- 

- 

4 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

11 


Minority 

India Marka-2 

- 

- 

1 

33.3 

20 

95.2 

6 

75.0 

27 

84.4 

Gen. H.P. 

- 

- 

2 

66.7 

1 

4.8 

2 

25.0 

5 

15.6 

Total 

- 

- 

[miQi 

Mililill 

■Bll 

IKiiiRItll 


■Bsml 

32 

100.0 

Total 

India Marka-2 

97 


mmm 

62.5 

99 1 

82.5 1 

9^ 

75.8 1 

362 

75.4 

Gen. H.P. 

9 


32 

26.7 





84 

17.5 

Well 

14 

11.7 

5 

4.2 


HEQI 

- 

- 

25 

5.2 


Tap Water 

- 

- 

IIHIBilQI 


- 

- 

1 

0.8 

9 

1.9 


Total 

■^1 

100.0 


KE&El 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

480 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


i) Dependency of Beneficiary Households on Single Source: Of all the beneficiary 
households (480), only 3.1 per cent depend oh own source as a single source of drinking 
water. For 51.5 per cent of the households, the single source for drinking water is available 
within 15 meter of the dwelling unit, and for 31.9 per cent of households it is between 15 
meter and 30 meter. Generally, at least a single source of drinking water is available within 
100 meter of the residence, implying easy availability of drinking water in the settled region- 
cum-residence. Excepting Bundelkhand, the single source is available within 100 meters for 
all the regions. There are regional variations in distribution of households by distance of 
availability of single source of drinking water. In east U.P., 70.8 per cent of the beneficiary 
households have single drinking water source within 15 meter; for west U.P., single drinking 
water source within 30 meter is available for 92.5 per cent of the households. For east U.P., 
this percentage Is 89.1 for households having access to single drinking water source within 30 
meter. The dependence of households on a single source for drinking water may not cause 
much problem since for most of the households it is within a distance of 30 meters only 
(TabIe-4.81). 

Table -4.81 

Dependency of Beneficiary Households on Single Source for Drinking Water 


Source by Distance 
(In Meters) 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total I 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 



2 

1.7 

7 

5.8 

- 

- 

6 

5.0 

15 



mm 


85 


60 

bbei 

60 

50.0 

WEa 


15 to 30 

mm 


15 




45 

37.5 

BBS 


30 to 100 

mim 


■m 



12.5 

9 

7.5 

miBi 


Above 100 


HHEB 


HBH 

— 

- 

- 

- 

H^Hyi 

1.0 

Total 

120 


■iBi 

HD^SI 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

wmi 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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ii) Caretaker of Drinking Water Sources: As reported by the beneficiary 
households, the sources of drinking water are mostly taken care of by Gram Panchayats 
(49.4 per cent of households reporting). Half of the households reported other caretakers of 
sources of drinking water, like 27.9 per cent reporting local people as caretaker, while 20.2 
per cent reporting ‘self care’. The phenomenon Panchayats taking care of drinking water with 
support of local people is rare (0.8 per cent of households reporting). The role of concerned 
Government Department is very poor, as reported by most of the households, excepting 1 .7 
per cent. There are regional variations in these percentages. Gram Panchayat taking care of 
sources of drinking water is reported by 65.8 per cent of households in Bundelkhand, and 
60.0 per cent in central U.P., which is reported by as low as 24.2 per cent in west U.P. ‘Self- 
care’ is mostly reported in east U.P. (33.3 per cent), followed by that in west U.P. (26.7 per 
cent). Local people taking care of drinking water mostly happens in west U.P. (48.3 per cent). 
Block office reportedly does not take care of drinking water sources in Bundelkhand, and 
negligible intervention in other regions (Table-4.82). 

Table - 4.82 

Caretaker of Sources of Drinking Water 


Caretakers 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 


Total 

No. 

% 




_ %_ _ 





Local People 



17 


29 





27.9 




57 


72 

■m 


bbb 

237 

49.4 

Self Care 

9 

7.5 

40 


16 






Block Office 

- 

- 

5 

_ 4.2 

2 


1 

0.8 

8 

1.7 

Local + Panchayat 

2 

1.7 

1 


1 

0.8 

- 

- 

4 

0.8 

total 

120 




120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

480 

100.0 


Source: Field survey. 2004. 


iii) Quality of Water: As high as 93.54 per cent of the beneficiary households did not 
report any problems in the drinking water that they get. Of the remaining households, some 
problems are reported in drinking water like bad smell, dirty water, insects in water, sandy 
water etc. Of those who report problems in drinking water, very few (9.67 per cent) are from 
Bundelkhand, and high (41.93 per cent) from west U.P. In all the regions, the problems are 
mentioned. For east U.P., 100.0 per cent of the respondents reported dirty drinking water. In 
Bundelkhand, 100.0 per cent of the respondents reported bad smell in drinking water. Insects 
and sand in drinking water are no problems in Bundelkhand, as reported, which remain major 
problems for east and west U.P. Medical tests of drinking water was never conducted, as 
reported by the households. There are regional and caste-wise variations in the reports on 
problems in available drinking water (Table-4.83). 


Table ~ 4.83 

Drinking Water Related Problems 


Problems 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Bad Smell 

3 

TOO.O 

1 

14.3 

6 

75.0 


- 

10 

32.3 

Dirty Water 

2 

66.7 

7 

100.0 

3 

37.5 

9 

69.2 

21 

67.7 


- 

- 

3 

■KEB 

2 


5 

38.5 

10 

32.3 


- 


2 


- 

- : 

6 

46.2 

8 

25.8 


3 


WKBt 


8 

100.0 

13 

100.0 

31 

100.0 


Note: 449 Households did not face any water related problems. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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4.3. 7.5 Sources of Light at Night for Households 

Most of beneficiary households use kerosene at night for lighting, it is as high as 
98.12 per cent of all the households. Electricity is used by 14.8 per cent of the households. 
Some use, thus, more than one source. Very insignificant percentage of households use 
gobar gas, solar light, battery charged light and other sources. The use of kerosene as the 
major source holds good for all the regions. For west U.P. it is 100.0 per cent, while for 
Bundelkhand it is 95.8 per cent. However, the households in west U.P. use electricity also. So 
far as the use of electricity is concerned, most of the users (households) come from west 
U.P., and the lowest from central U.P. There are regional variations in use of means for 
lighting by households in residential houses (Tabfe-4.84). 

Table -4.84 

Sources of Light at Night for Beneficiary Households 


Sources of 
Lighting 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

I Western 

fotai I 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 





No. 

% 

Gober Gas 

2 

1.7 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

0.4 


- 

- 

1 

0.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 


Battery 

3 

2.5 

_ 1 

0.8 

1 


- 

- 

5 

1.0 

Kerosene Oil 

115 

95.8 




HEBI 



471 

98.1 

Other Oil 

- 

- 

HHH; 


1 



- 

1 

0.2 


22 

18.3 


■BB 

7 

|P|||||||||g||g|p 

28 

23.3 

71 

14.8 





HBEIi 


■EEEIj 

120 

100.0 




Source: Field survey, 2004. 


i) Types of Electricity Connections: Of all the beneficiary households (480), 14.79 
per cent reported on the types of electricity connection that they have. Of these reporting 
households, 63.4 per cent reported to 
have illegal connections. Of all the 
households reporting, 67.6 per cent 
were SCs. Of the SC total households 
reporting, 66.7 per cent reported to 
have illegal connections, that varies 
between 33.3 per cent for SCs in 
central U.P. and 90.9 per cent for SCs 
in east U.P. Also, of all the 
households reporting on electricity 
connection in Bundelkhand, 66.7 per cent reported to have illegal connections. The illegal 
electricity connections vary over regions and by caste. Similarly, the legal electricity 
connections vary over regions and by caste (Table-4.85). 





















Table -4.85 

Types of Electricity Connections for Beneficiary Households 
(By Castes) 


Types of Electricity 
Connection 

Social 

Groups 

I Bundelkhand 

1 Eastern 

1 Central 

i Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

1 _% 

1 No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Legal 

SC 

5 

33.3 

1 

9.1 

4 



37.5 

16 

33.3 

OBC 

1 

20.0 

2 

66.7 

- 

- 

4 

50.0 

7 

43,8 

General 

1 

50.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

33.3 

Minority 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 


hhi 

33.3 

2 

50.0 

Total 

7 

31.8 

3 

21.4 

5 

71.4 

11 

39.3 



Illegal 

SC 

10 

66.7 

10 

l■iEEI 


33.3 

10 




OBC 

4 

80.0 

1 

wBS 

- 

- 

4 

50.0 

9 


General 

1 

50.0 

■■■I 


jffllllB 

IHHH 

HU. 

HKEI 

2 

■EIB 

Minority 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


HH: 

■l^i 



Total 

15 

100.0 

11 

78.6 

2 



IH^B 

45 

63.4 1 

Total 

SC 

15 

100.0 

11 

■EESEI 






■om 

OBC 

5 

100.0 

3 

HESEI 

- 

- 

8 

100.0 i 

16 

100.0 I 

General 

2 

100.0 

^■1 

mmgmm 

HHHI 

■■■I 

HDI 

■mil 



Minority 

- 

- 

- 

- 

HDI 


HBI 


4 

100.0 I 

Total 

22 

100.0 

14 

100.0 

7 1 

100.0 1 

28 1 

100.0 1 

■Bil 

—11 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


ii) Availability and Requirement of Electricity: Of those who reported availability of 
electricity connection, both by legal path and illegal path, there exits a gap between electricity 
required and electricity available. The gap between electricity required and electricity 
available by hours is 8.02 on average for all the households reporting. This gap varies over 
regions. The requirement of electricity on average is similar for all the regions, between 14.85 
hours per day at the minimum for central U.P. and 16.86 hours per day at the maximum for 
east U.P. The requirement of electricity per day (18 hours) for central U.P. who get illegal 
connections is much more than that who reported to have got legal connections. For legal 
connection holders, the requirement of electricity per day by hours Is most for east U.P. 
(Table-4.86). 


Table -4.86 

Average Availability and Requirement of Electricity Among Connection Holders 


Types of Connection 

Hours per day 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

Legal 

Required 

17.71 

18.00 

13.60 

14.55 

15.62 

Available 

7,43 

6.00 

6.20 

11.18 

8.62 

Illegal 

Required 


16.55 

18.00 

16.00 

15.91 

Available 


6.45 

6.00 

7.75 

7.12 

Total 

Required 

16.00 

16.86 

14.85 

14.86 

15.61 

Available 

7.13 

6.64 

6.00 

8.82 

7.59 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.3. 7.6 Discharge of Domestic Wastes 

As high as 40.0 per cent of the beneficiary households discharge domestic wastes 
just outside the residential house. It varies between regions, from 48.3 per cent for west U-P. 
to 27.5 per cent for Bundelkhand. 31 .0 per cent of the households discharge domestic wastes 
at any place far from the residential house. This percentage varies between regions, from 
51.7 per cent for Bundelkhand to 15.8 per cent for west U.P. Only 29.0 per cent of these 
households’ discharge domestic wastes in publicly identified areas (like ditch) within the 
village boundary where the houses are located and households are settled. This percentage 
varies over regions, from 20,8 per cent for Bundelkhand to 35.8 per cent for west U.P. 
























Environment seems not to be a major concern for the beneficiary households in UP. {Table- 
4.87). 


Table - 4.87 

Location of Discharge of Domestic Wastes for Beneficiary Households 


Location 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Centra! 

Western 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Any Where Far from House 

62 

51.7 

33 

27.5 

35 

29.2 

19 

15.8 

149 

31.0 

Proper Place 

25 


32 



■11^3 

43 

35.8 

139 

29.0 

Just Outside the House 

33 


55 


mm 


58 

48.3 

192 

40.0 

Total 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

■B3 



100.0 

480 



Source: Field survey, 2004. 


For 42.3 per cent of the beneficiary households, there is no proper system of 
discharge of wastewater released from residential houses. This percentage is as high as 50.0 
for east U.P. The released wastewater is thrown into the pits through ‘kaccha nali’ (narrow 
raw drain) for 35.4 per cent of these households. The percentage varies from 28.3 per cent of 
households in east U.P. to 45.8 per cent in central U.P. The ‘narrow mud drain’ really shows 
stagnant foul (waste) water discharged and hence may be taken to imply Improper system so 
far as safe environment is concerned. Thus, for 77.7 per cent of the households, wastewater 
discharge (drainage) system exists that rests on ‘distant pucca nali’ (concrete drain at a 
distance). Drainage system is in bad shape for the beneficiary households for all regions in 
U.P. (TabIe-4.88). 

Table 4.88 

Discharge System of Waste Water for Beneficiary Households 


System 



Centra! 

Western 

Total 1 





No. 

% 



■2BH 

% 

Far through Pakka Nali 




2.5 

5 



6 

IHBEI 

■EB 

5.6 

Far through Kachha Nali 

17 

14.2 

22 

18.3 

12 


12 

BDBEi 


HD3I 

In Pits through Pakka Nali 

6 

5.0 

1 

0.8 

3 

2.5 

7 


17 

MBS 

In Pits through Kachha Nali 

36 

■ailil 

34 

28.3 

55 

mmrn 

45 


170 

35.4 1 

No Proper System 

48 

mmm 



HESi 

mESB 


41.7 



Total 

120 

100.0 



■^1 

MbhhM 

mom 


■E^i 

100.0 I 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.3. 7.7 Use of Fuels by Beneficiary Households 

As reported by the beneficiary households, 98.5 per cent reported wood as the major 
fuel for cooking purposes, 87.3 per 
cent reported cowdung cake as the 
major source. It means most of the 
households simultaneously use of 
both wood and cowdung cake as 
the fuel for domestic (cooking) 
purposes. For 41.0 per cent of the 
households, leaves are a major 
means of fuel. The modern 

means like coal, kerosene, 
electricity, and LPG are not 



Coal Cake and 

Tahaniya I 



Fia. 4.17 


















generally used by the households as fuel for cooking at home. The means are pre-modern, 
namely, wood, cowdung, and leaves. There are regional variations in the use of items as fuel 
for cooking purposes at home. Wood is a means for cent per cent of the households in west 
U.P., 99.2 per cent for each of east U.F. and central L .P., 95. S ^ rr cent for Bundelkhand. 

Cowdung cake is a major means of fuel in west U.P. (93.3 per cent), followed by that in 
central U.P. (87.5 per cent), east U.P. (85.0 per cent) and Bundelkhand (83.3 per cent). 
Leaves and Tahniya are used by 45.8 per cent in east U.P., 41.7 per cent in central U.P., 39.2 
per cent in Bundelkhand, and 37.5 per cent In west U.P. No beneficiary household reportedly 
use LPG and electricity in east and central UP. Thus, for each region, each of the pre- 
moderr; items remains a major means of fuel {Table-4,89). 

Table -4.89 

Use of Fuels by Beneficiary Households 


Fuel 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

I Central 

! Western 

Total 1 



No. 


No. 

I _ 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 1 

Wood 

115 

95.8 



119 



100.0 



Kerosene 

6 

5.0 

1 

OJ 

1 

0.8 

2 

mam 


2.1 

Wood Coal 

1 

0,8 

1 


1 

0.8 

- 

- 

3 

0.6 

LPG 

- 

- 

- 


- 


1 


1 

0.2 

Electricity 

3 


Illllllllllllll 

imif: 

iim 

|||[||||||||i 



4 

0.8 

Cowdung Cake 

o 

o 

83,3 

102 

85.0 

105 

87.5 

112 

93.3 

419 

87.3 

Leaves and Tahaniya 

47 

39.2 



50 

41.7 

45 

37.5 

197 

41.0 

Total 

120 

100,0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

480 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.3.7.8 Ownership over Assets of Beneficiary Households 

The visible ownership of the beneficiary households over assets cover durable 
consumer goods, productive (production-linked) animals, and (non-living) agricultural 
(production-linked) assets. Most of the households have bicycle (67.9 per cent) and 
wristwatch/dock (46.5 per cent), and radio-transistor (29.0 per cent) among the listed durable 
consumer goods. Very few households have sewing machine (3.3 per cent), television (6.3 
per cent), pressure cooker (2.1 per cent), refrigerator (0.04 per cent). Many of these goods 
are functionally linked with availability of electricity. 21,9 per cent of the households do not 
own any of the listed consumer durable goods. Most of the households have cow/calf (30.2 
per cent), buffalo (31.5 per cent), goat/kid (23.5 per cent) of the listed living productive assets. 
Very few households have ox (9.0 per cent). 27.3 per cent of the households do not own any 
of the listed productive animals. Of the listed visible agricultural assets, very few have pump 
sets (4.0 per cent), and tractor (0.2 per cent). A relatively high percentage (15.4) have fodder 
machine and 7.1 per cent have plough. 79.6 per cent of the households do not own any of the 
listed agricultural assets. There are regional variations in the percentages of households 
possessing each type of assets. However, for each region, it is a similar pattern of ownership 
over durable consumer goods. The regional distribution of households owning living 
productive assets vary item-wise, e.g., 58.3 per cent of households in west U.P. own 
buffaloes as opposed to 15.8 per cent in east U.P. The ownership of goal/kid covers 30.0 per 
cent of households in Bundelkhand and 9.2 per cent in west U.P. Similarly, the distribution of 
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cow/calf by ownership varies from 46.7 per cent for Bundelkhand to 20.8 per cent for west 
U.P. The distribution by ownership over agricultural productive assets also varies regionally. 
For plough, it is from 13.3 per cent for east U.P. to 25.0 per cent for west U.P. In 
Bundelkhand, pump-set is owned by more households relative to that in other regions (Table- 
4.90). 


Table - 4.90 

Ownership over Assets of Beneficiary Households 
(By Percentage of Households Owning) 


Types of 

nn 

mmmm 


mMfmmm 

1 Western 

Total 1 

Assets 


mm 

IHBl 

\mm 

IKBl 

mm 

1 No. 

% 

1 No. 


Durable 

Radio/T ransistor 

ijg 



mm 

^mmmsR 



mma 

\mm 


Consumer 

Cycle 

77 

\mm 


73.C 

j: 

mm 




mmi 

Goods 

Motor Cycle/Scooter 




2.£ 


I 0.6 

i 

wmm 

{■HEIHHB 


Television 


■HE 


mm 



JHK 


{■■■ 

iwmm 


Sewing Machine 

IHHE 

■B 


1.7 


3.3 

7 

I 5.8 

ie 

3.3 


Pressure Cooker 

3 



0.8 

3 

2.5 

3 

IHBE 

1C 

2.1 


Watch/Clock 

58 


IHliH 

imm 

IHiH 

43.3 

61 

IBB 

IBB 

46.5 


Refrigerator 

1 

HEE 



1 

0.8 


- 

2 

0.4 


Fan 

11 

■he 

IHHB 

0.8 

3 

2.5 

8 

6.7 

■■H 

iHHmi 


LPG 

- 



- 


- 

1 

0.8 

1 

0.2 


Generator 

- 




1 


- 


1 

0.2 


None of the above 

25 

20.8 


31.7 


■hb 

22 

18.3 

105 

21.9 

Productive 

Cow/Calf 






H^ 

25 

tils 

145 

wmm\ 

Assets 

Ox 

22 


4 

mmm 


■he 

5 

mm 

43 



Buffalo 

21 

__ 17,5 

■■Bl 

■■gii 

■B 


70 



■BE 


Goat/Kid 

lllllllllll^^ 

■he 


26.7 



11 

■eeI 

113 

23.5 


Sheep/Lamb 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0.8 

1 

0.8 

2 

0.4 


Pig/Swine 

- 

- 

3 

wmm\ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

0.6 


Hen/Cock 

3 

2.5 

2 

1.7 

hhei 

■BEI 

3 

2.5 

12 

2.5 


Bulk card 

imiigi 


- 

- 

1 

0.8 

1 

■HEI 


2.1 


Floor Mill (Chakki) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0.8 

- 


1 

0.2 


None of the above 

21 

25.8 

■Kl 

■ESI 

mam 

■^i 

■ESI 

■KilEl 

131 

27.3 

Agricultural I 

Plough 

16 

13.3 

2 

1.7 

Mil 


1 

0.8 

34 

7.1 

Assets 

fhresher 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0.8 

1 

0.8 

2 

0.4 


-odder Machine 

16 

13-3 

4 

■Bl 

24 

20.0 



74 

15.4 

! 

^ump set 

13 

10.8 

3 

mm\ 

2 

1.7 

1 

0.8 

19 

4.0 

• 

Praetor 

- 

- 

- 


1 


- 

> 

1 

0.2 

f 

^Jone of the above 

90 

75.0 

mm 

wm\ 

91 

■Egg 


■bei 

mm \ 


[Total Households | 

120 

100.0 


■QQSEI 

120 

■EE 

mm \ 

TtriT«ii 

besi 



Source: Field survey, 2004. 


In consumer goods category, 339 are bi-cycles owned by 326 households, that is, 
1.04 bicycle per household. 223 households have 246 wristwatches, that is, 1.10 wristwatch 
per household. 139 households have 141 radio/transistor, that is, 1.01 radio per household. 
There are not much regional variations in the ownership over durable consumer goods. By 
'living' productive animals, cow, buffalo, and goat are mostly owned; buffalo being owned 
more in west U.P. So far as agricultural productive assets are concerned, fodder machine is 
owned mostly, followed by plough and pump-set. A total of 74 households have 75 fodder 
machines, that is, 1.01 per household. 34 households have 42 ploughs, that is, 1.23 per 
household. 19 households have 20 pumpsets, that is, 1.05 per household. Plough is owned 
mostly in central U.P. and Bundelkhand. Fodder machine is owned mostly in west and centra! 
U.P. Pump-set is owned mostly in Bundelkhand (TabIe-4.91). 



























































Table -4.91 

Assets by Types Owned by Beneficiary Households 
(Assets, Total and Per Household, by Percentages) 


Types of 

Name of Assets 

I Bundelkhand 

1 Eastern 

1 Central 

1 Western 

1 Total 

Assets 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 



IB^ 


Durable 

Radio/Transistor 

3f 

27.C 

3^ 

24.1 

4C 

28.4 

2S 

i 2 o.e 


100.0 

Assets 

Bicycle 

81 

23.S 

9C 

26.f 

7£ 

23.3 

82 

i 26.3 

1 33£ 

100.0 


Motor Cycle/Scooter 



2 

60.C 

1 

20.C 


ibee 


!BBSB 


Television 

4 

13.3 

4 

13.3 

€ 

20.C 

■■ig 

53.3 


IHESE 


Sewing Machine 

3 

17.6 

2 

11.8 


29.4 

7 

■BE 

■HE 

IHEEE 


Pressure Cooker 

4 

30.8 

1 

7.7 

• 5 

38.5 

3 

23.1 

L : 13 

I loo.ol 


Watch/Clock 

66 

26.8 

59 

24.0 

56 

22.8 

65 

26.4 


IHEEE 


Refrigerator 

1 

50.0 



1 

50.0 

l||||||||[|| 

- 

2 

100.0 


Fan 

12 

46.2 

1 

3.8 

4 


9 

34.6 

26 

100.0 


LPG 

- 



- 

- 

- 

1 

laai! 

1 

100.0 


Generator 


- 

- 

- 

1 

100.0 

. ... 1 


1 


Productive 

Cow/Calf 

67 

37.0 



36 

19.9 

mm 




Assets 

Ox 

37 

50.7 

7 

9.6 

21 

■EE 

8 



■be&e 


Buffalo 

31 

16.5 


IH^: 

48 

■ESE 



■E^ 



Goat/Kid 

82 

30.1 

77 



■Hi 



272 

100.0 


Sheep/Lamb 

- 

- 

- 


9 

69.2 

4 

■EE 

13 

100.0 


Pig/Swine 

- 

- 

21 

■BSEI 

- 

- 

- 

- 


BEEI 


Hen/Cock 

18 

35.3 

llllllllll^ 

■■1 


■BE 

■BE 

■H 

■Bl 

bbeI 


Bulk card 

8 

80.0 

- 

- 


■BE 

■BD 

■i^ 

■be 

beeI 

Agricultural 

Plough 

■HI 

■HI 

3 

7.1 

■H 

■BE 

HBD 

■EB 

^ 

100.01 

Assets ■ 

Fhresher 



- 

- 


■BE! 

■BE 

BI^E 

■■Igj 



-odder Machine 

HBUl 

■BEI 

HBE 

■HI 

■HI 


30 

■EEE 

■HI 

mm\ 

f 


■HI 

«ati!i 

H|[[||[g 

■HI 

t 

15.01 

1 

■bb 

warn 

■Bl 




■■■ 

■■E 

■HI 

■■HI 

■gQEll 

- 


_JI 

100.01 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.3.8 Quality and Durability of Houses under Schemes 

Of those who completed construction of houses (449), 29.8 per cent perceive that 
their house will remain durable for a period above sixty years; 42.5 per cent think the house 
will remain durable between 45 and 60 years; the minimum period of durability of constructed 
house, as perceived by the beneficiary households, is between 15 and 30, years. A high 
percentage (15.4 per cent) of households think that 15 to 30 years is the range of durability of 
their houses, 12.2 per cent of the households think the durability will be between 30 and 45 
years. The range of variation in durability in constructed houses, thus, vary from 15 to 60 
years, as perceived by beneficiary households (with no maintenance). There are regional 
variations in perceived durability. For example, for 47.8 per cent of the beneficiary households 
in Bundelkhand, the perceived durability is for a period over 60 years. For 53,4 per cent of the 
households in west U.P., the durability varies between 45 and 60 years. The perceived 
durability is linked with construction materials, and technology. Thus, any confirmation on 
‘actuaf durability of constructed houses is difficult to show (Table-4-92). 


Tabie-4.92 

Durability of Constructed Houses of Beneficiary Households 




Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 1 

No. 



% 

No. 

% 


% 


% 

15 to 30 

16 

13.9 

■BB 


23 


17 

14.4 


15.4 

30 to 45 

8 

70 

WBM 


18 


12 

10.2 

■■H 

12.2 


120 





































45 to 60 

36 

31. 3| 

mm 

44.8 

4q 

■kee 

wgm 

53.4 

tmm 


Above 60 

55 

47.8| 


26.7 

25 

22^ 


22.0 

134 

■BIS 

Total 

115 

ioo.q 

105 

loo.q 

111 


118 

100.0 

449 

lOO.oj 


Note: 28 houses are under construction and three households did not receive any aid. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.3.8. 1 Satisfaction of the Beneficiary Households Regarding Constructed Houses 

Of ali the houses constructed under lAY, 88.4 per cent are satisfied by the type of 
houses. Of all the houses constructed under PMGAY, 83.3 per cent are satisfied. All who 
constructed houses under CCS are satisfied. The beneficiary households in other categories 
are also totally satisfied. If aggregation of all the households so far as the extent of 
satisfaction is concerned makes sense, then overall 88.5 per cent are satisfied covering all 
schemes. There are regional variations in these percentages. For example, the most satisfied 
under lAY are in Bundelkhand (93.7 per cent) followed by 86.7 per cent In west U.P., 88.6 per 
cent in east U.P., and 85.0 per cent in central U.P. The regional variations in the extent of 
satisfaction do not make much sense for other schemes that cover very few households in the 
total sample (Table-4.93). 


Table - 4.93 

Satisfaction of the Beneficiary Households Regarding Constructed Houses 


Housing 

Schemes 

Level 

1 Bundelkhand 

1 Eastern 

I Central 

Western 

I Total I 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

! No. 

! % 


% 

No. 

% 

lAY 

Satisfied 

104 

93.7 

101 




104 

86.7 

405 

88.4 

Not-Satisfied 

7 

6.3 

13 

11.4 

17 

15.0 

16 


53 

11.6 

Total 

111 

100.0 

114 

100.0 

113 

100.0 


100.0 

458 

100.0 

PMGAY 

Satisfied 

2 


2 

100.0 

6 


- 

- 

10 

83.3 

Not-Satisfied 

1 


- 

- 

1 

14.3 

- 

- 

2 

16.7 

Total 

3 



100.0 

7 


- 

- 


■Piwtl 

CCSRHP 

Satisfied 

6 

o 

o 

b 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

6 


Others 

Satisfied 

- 

- 

4 


- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

100.0 1 

Total 

Satisfied 

112 

93.3 

107 


102 

85.0 





Not-Satisfied 

8 

6.7 

13 

10.8 

18 

15.0 

16 

13.3 

55 


Total 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

Kl^ 



Source: Field survey, 2004. 


i) Reasons for Non-satisfaction: The reasons mentioned by the beneficiary 
households who are not satisfied with their constructed houses (55), as high as 61.8 per cent 
mentioned non-receipt of subsequent installment, 38.2 per cent mentioned non-payment of 
bribes, 36.4 per cent mentioned inadequate disposable money for construction, and 29.1 per 
cent mentioned ‘unfulfilled requirements’ for housing. The respondents mentioned more than 
one reason. There are regional variations in the reasons mentioned. All the households ‘non- 
satisfied’ in Bundelkhand mentioned inadequate money for construction, the same reason 
cited by non-satisfied households in other regions do not cover more than half of the non- 
satisfied respondents. Non-payment of bribe is also a major factor for Bundelkhand (75.0 per 
cent) relative to the other reasons mentioned, as understood by percentage of households 
mentioning major reasons for non-satisfaction. Of all the non-satisfied households (55), 32.72 
per cent are from central U.P., 29.09 per cent from west U.P., 23.63 per cent from east U.P., 
and 14.54 per cent are from Bundelkhand. These percentages of households non-satisfied 
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with the quality of constructed house under housing schemes change if for each region they 
are seen with number of beneficiaries taken as denominator (TabIe-4.94). 


Table -4.94 

Reasons for Non-satisfaction of Households Regarding Constructed Houses 


Reasons 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

^ Western 

Total 

No. 

% 


wm 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

mm\ 

Construction not good because of inadequate aid 

8 

100.0 


mm 

4 

22.2 

7 

43.8 

20 

iBia 

Total aid not received 

4 

50.0 



ms 

»3cia 

wm 

f titi 

mm 


Inadequate aid and construction completed by loan 

1 

12.5 


■121 




■■3 

tm 


Bribe had to be given 

6 

75.0 

3 


6 

■aaa 

H 

37.5 

mm 


Housing requirement not full filled 

4 

50.0 

6 


1 

BBS 

mm 



mml 

Low quality construction by Gram Pradhan 

- 

- 

- 

HBI 

5 

i^j 


Bii 

E 

El 

Total 



13 

■IIBWil 


iPiaBU 

mm 

■IMWIli 




Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.3.8.2 Maintenance of Constructed Houses 

Of all the beneficiary households, 86.0 per cent did not need any money for 
maintenance of constructed house. Money above Rs. 2,000.00 spent on maintenance of 
houses happened in case of only 0.8 per cent of the beneficiary households. Money above 
Rs. 1,000.00 spent on maintenance of constructed houses was needed by 2.7 per cent of the 
households. 4.6 per cent of the beneficiary households needed additional money below Rs. 
500.00 per house (household). No household needed money more than Rs. 5,000.00 for 
maintenance of constructed house under schemes. 0.8 per cent of the households needed 
money for maintenance of house between Rs. 2,000.00 and Rs. 5,000.00. There are regional 
variations in number of houses not completed, the most (12.5 per cent) is for east U.P. and 
the least is for west U.P. (1.7 per cent). ‘No additional money required on maintenance’ was 
highest for west U.P. (97.5 per cent). Excepting one household in west U.P., no household 
needed additional money on maintenance. In east U.P., no household needed additional 
money for maintenance above Rs. 500.00. (Table-4.95). 

Table ~ 4.95 

Maintenance Cost of Constructed Houses of Beneficiary Households 


Maintenance Cost 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total I 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Nothing 

95 

79.2 

102 

85.0 

99 

82.5 

117 

97.5 

413 

86.0 

Up to 500 

17 


3 


2 

1.7 

- 

- 


IBB 

500 to 1000 

1 

0.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 


1000 to 2000 

2 

1.7 

- 

- 

7 


- 

- 

9 

1.91 

2000 to 3000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 


- 

- 

2 

BB 

3000 to 4000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0.8 

- 

- 

1 

0.2 

4000 to 5000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■■Bi 

1 

0.8 

■Bi 

0.2 


5 


15 

12.5 


mmm 

2 

1.7 

■B 

6.5 

Total 

120 


120 

100.0 

120 i 

loo.ol 

120 

100.0 

_J80J 

100.0 


Note: 26 Households spent money from self-saving and the rest from moneylenders and relatives. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.3.9 Government Support and Cost of Constructed Houses under Schemes 

Of all the beneficiary households, 97.9 per cent got the aid for construction of house 
through bank account opened in the name of the beneficiary. Only in 1.3 per cent cases, the 
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aid was released through Block Camp, in 0.4 per cent cases through Gram Panchayat, and in 
0.4 per cent cases through other means. There are regional variations in these methods. For 
example, for west U.P., aid through bank account was for 100.0 per cent of the households, 
which was 93.3 per cent for central U.P. For Bundelkhand, aid was released through bank 
account (99.2 per cent) and Block Camp (0.8 per cent) and through no other methods. The 
same is true for east U.P. {Table>4.96}. 

Table ~ 4.96 

Institutions to Release Aid for Housing 


Payment Through 


Eastern 

I Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 


No. 

% 


% 

No. 

% 

Bank Account 

119 

99.2 

117 


112 




467 

97.9 

Block Camp 

1 

0.8 

1 


4 

■■EE 

'llllllin 


6 


Gram Panchayat 

- 

- 

- 

- 



- 

- 

2 


Others 

- 

- 


- 

2 

Tj 

- 

- 

2 

0.4 

total 




100.0 

120 







Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.3. 9.1 Nature of Support under Housing 

Of all the households receiving aid 
cent got in materials, 0.2 per cent got in 
both cash and materials. There are 
regional variations in cash assistance, e.g., 
in Bundelkhand it was 100.0 per cent, for 
west U.P. 99.2 per cent, for east U.P., 98.2 
per cent and central U.P., 93.8 per cent. 

The assistance in materials for 
construction of houses under lAY 
happened only in central U.P,, and 
assistance by both cash and materials 
happened only in central U.P., as reported 
by beneficiary households. In all other 
schemes, the households received assistance only In cash {Table-4.97). 

Table - 4.97 

Nature of Support in Housing Programmes 


Schemes 

Aid Received 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 



No. 

% 

No. 

% 

lEBi 


anal 

1 % 


% 

lAY 

Nothing 

- 

- 

2 

1.8 


- 

1 



0.7 

In Cash 

111 

100.0 

112 


mm 


119 

99.2 

448 

97.8 

In Materials 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 


- 

- 

6 


Both (Cash & Materials) 

- 

, , 


- 

1 

0,9 

- 

- 

1 

0.2 

Sub-Total 

111 

100.0 

114 

100.0 

113 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

458 

100.0 

PMGAY 

In Cash 

3 

mm 

m 

1.7 



- 

.. 



CCSRHP 

In Cash 

6 

mm 


- 

- 

- 

- 


6 

1.3 

Others 

In Cash 

- 

■■i 

m 


- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

0-8 

Grand Total 



mm 

100,0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

480 

100.0 


Note: The percentage of aid is calculated on sub-total of lAY, rest on grand total. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 


Schemes 

under lAY, 97.8 pre cent got it in cash, 1.3 per 


Government Support and Cost of Constructed Houses 

under Schemes 

- 71.1 per cent of the beneficiary households received aid 
within one month from the date of sanction. 

- The average aid received by beneficiary households is 
Rs. 18,234.00 (against Rs. 20,000.00 for full 
construction), and Rs. 9223.00 (against Rs. 10,000.00 for 
upgradation) under !AY. 

- 32.5 per cent of the beneficiary households face 
problems in receiving their sanctioned budget. 

- The average cost of construction of house (total 
consruction) under lAY is Rs. 27,627.00, and Rs. 
23,609.00 under PMGAY. 

- On average, family labour cost comes to be 7.1 per cent 
of total cost for construction of house under lAY in the 
case of 20 sq.mt. constructed area.. 

- As high as 66.7 per cent of the functionaries reported that 
the current aid is inadequate and it should be increased 
to Rs. 34,142.00 for plain areas. 
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i) Time Gap Between Sanction and Receipt of Aid; Of the beneficiary households, 
64.2 per cent reported to have received it between 15 and 30 days after the money (aid) was 
sanctioned. 17.0 per cent of the households received it between 60 days and 90 days after 
sanction. Only 6.9 per cent received sanctioned money within 15 days The percentage of 
households who received aid after six months from the date of sanction is 0.8 per cent. Most 
of the households (96.3 per cent) received aid within three months from the date of sanction. 
We find regional variations in the percentages of households receiving aid within a stipulated 
period. For example, for Bundelkhand the percentage of households receiving aid within three 
months is 82.5, which is 98.4 for west U.P. Percentage of households receiving aid within a 
month is 71.1 per cent for all regions, which is 59.7 per cent for west U.P., and 80.0 per cent 
for Bundelkhand. The speed of release and receipt of aid, thus, varies over regions on a 
specified time span. We did not find any significant competence of any particular region in 
these processes of sanction and release of aid {TabIe-4.98). 

Table - 4.98 

Time Gap Between Sanction and Receipt of Aid for Housing 
(As Reported by Beneficiary Households) 


\Msam 


I Eastern 

I Central 

1 Western 

i Total 1 


IKOI 



IfllBHi 


% 

No. 

% 

No- 

% 1 

Within 15 

warn 



5.1 

6 

5.0 

2 

1.7 



15 to 30 



SBH 






■^1 

64.2 1 


mm 


9 

7.6_ 

8 

6.7 

9 







■BQ 

18 


24 

20.0 




17.0 

90 to 120 

4 

■Bgj 

1 

0.8 

3 

2.5 



8 

1.7 

120 to 180 

3 

mam 

1 


1 

0.8 

1 

0.8 

6 

1.3 

180 to 365 

1 

0.8 

1 

0.8 

- 

- 

1 

0.8 

3 

mm 

Above 365 

1 

0.8 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0.2 

Total 

120 

100.0 

118 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

119 

100.0 

477 

100.0 


Note: Three households did not receive any aid till the date of survey. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 


ti) Actual Amount Received by Households; The mean aid that the beneficiaries 
under lAY (full construction) received is Rs. 18,234.00 which is less than the sanctioned 
budget (Rs. 20,000.00) by Rs. 1,766.00, that is, by 8.83 per cent. For east and central U.P., 
the respective means are less than the combined mean. For upgradation under lAY the 
combined mean is Rs. 9.123.00, that is less than the sanctioned budget (Rs. 10,000.00) by 
Rs. 877.00 that is, by 8.77 per cent. Thus, in both the cases, total construction and 
upgradation, the percentages siphoned off are around the same. For east and central U.P., 
the means are less than the combined mean. Thus, for both (total construction and 
upgradation), money siphoned off is more for central and east U.P., relative to those for west 
U.P. and Bundelkhand. For the latter two districts, since absolute budget actually received fell 
short of sanctioned budget, so there were also siphoning off. 

For PMGAY, there was no siphoning off in Bundelkhand. The combined mean for 
PMGAY (full construction) was Rs. 19,222.00. which was less respectively for east and 
central U.P. The combined mean is less than the sanctioned budget by Rs. 778.00, that is, by 
3.89 per cent. The case of upgradation under PMGAY was found in sample only in centrat 
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UP. where no siphoning off was found. We did not find any siphoning off under CCS in the 
sample, the only region covered by CCS in our sample is Bundelkhand. For other categories 
of housing, we did not find any siphoning off, the other cases are found in only east UP. in 
the sample (Tabie-4.99). 


Table -4.99 


Actual Aid/Finance Received by Beneficiary Households under Different Housing Programme 
(in Rs.) 


Regions 

Mean/Std. 

Deviation 

I lAY 

PMGAY 

CCSRH 

p 

others 

I Full 

Half 

Full 

Half 

Bundelkhand 

I23SE3HHHB1 


9445 

20000 

- 

40000 

- 


2459 

925 

0 

- 

0 

- 

Eastern 

Mean 

■■BiQI 

8647 

18500 

- 

- 

17000 

Std. Deviation 


1578 

2121 

- 

- 

0 

Central 

Mean 

18079 

8942 

19000 

10000 

- 

i 

Std. Deviation 

2512 

1564 

1414 

0 

- 

- 

Western 

Mean 

19070 

' 9613 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Std. Deviation 

1818 

859 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

Mean 

18234 

9123 

19222 

10000 

40000 

17000 

Std. Deviation 

2803 

1568 

1301 

0 

0 

0 


Note: The beneficiary gets Rs, 20,000 under the category ‘full’ and under the category ‘half Rs. 10,000. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 


iii) Adequacy of Support Aid under lAY and PMGAY: Excepting one at district 
level, and one at block level, all the government officials interviewed responded on the 
adequacy of current aid and what aid should be. At the district level, half of the CDOs and 
PDs reported that current aid is inadequate for housing under lAY and PMGAY. At the block 
level, 66.7 per cent BDOs reported that the current aid is inadequate. The suggestion, on 
average, is that for plain area aid for total construction should be Rs. 34,142.00, and for hilly- 
difficult area, aid should be Rs. 47,566 00. The suggestion by CDOs/PDs at district levels is 
Rs. 34,000.00 for plain area and Rs. 50,000.00 for hilly area. The suggestion by BDOs for 
plain area is Rs. 34,285.00 for housing and Rs. 45,125.00 for hilly area (Table-4.100). 

Table -4.100 

Adequacy of Aid under lAY and PMGAY 
(As Reported by Functionaries) 


Aid 

Measure of 
Adequacy 

Level of Respondents | 




mai 

% 


% 



Supporting Amount 

"Adequate 

3 

Wtviai 

2 

12.5 

5 


Inadequate 

4 

■aiittM 


87.5 

18 

I^QI 

No Response 

1 

12.5 


- 

1 

4.2 

Total 

8 

100.0 

16 

100.0 

24 

100.0 

Average aid should be 

(in Rs.) 


34,000 

34,285 

34,142 




47,586 


Source: Interview, 2004. 


iv) Reasons for Increasing the Aid for Construction of Houses: Half of the district 
level officials and 87.5 per cent of the BDOs felt the need to enhance aid for construction of 
houses under housing schemes. Most of the district officials (75.0 per cent) mentioned high 
cost of construction materials and high wage rate as the reasons for probable enhancement 
of aid. Cent per cent of those from BDOs who responded mentioned high cost of construction 
(non-labour/materials as the reason, while 85.7 per cent mentioned high wage rate as the 
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reason). The other reasons mentioned are meed to construct better quality house’, 
‘compulsion to construct toilet’ etc. The major reasons mentioned, however, remain high 
wage cost and high material cost {Table-4.101). 

Table -4.101 

Reasons for Increasing the Aid for Construction of Houses under Housing Schemes 


Reasons 

Level of Respondents I 

District 

Block 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Need for better quality houses i 

- 

- 

2 

19.3 

2 

11.1 

High price of construction materials 

3 

75.0 

14 

100.0 

17 

94.4 

High Wage rate 

3 

75.0 

12 

85.7 

15 

83.3 

Additional expenditure because of distant market 

1 

25.0 

3 

21.4 

4 

22.2 

Fixed area for construction of house 

1 

25.0 

4 

28.6 

5 

27.8 

Compulsion for construction of toilet 

4 

100.0 

6 

42.9 

10 

55.6 


4 

100.0 

14 

100.0 

18 

100.0 


Source: interview, 2004. 


v) Problems in Receiving Sanctioned Budget: Of all the beneficiary households, 
67.5 per cent did not face any 
problem while they received the 
sanctioned aid. Of those who faced 
problems in the process, the 
reasons mentioned are various. As 
high as 53.2 per cent reported to 
have paid bribe while receiving aid; 

14.7 per cent had to visit the 
concerned bank frequently to get 
aid; 14.1 per cent reported 
wastage of time and late receipt of 
aid; 13.5 per cent reported to have 
visited block office frequently; 19.9 per cent reported not to have received total sanctioned 
aid. There are regional variations in percentages of beneficiary households who did not face 
any problem in getting aid, e.g., in Bundelkhand as high as 78.3 per cent did not face any 
problem, while for west U.P. it was for 52.5 per cent. Thus, there are regional variations in 
percentages of the beneficiary households who faced problems in receiving aid. For example, 
for west U.P., 91.2 per cent reported ‘paying bribes’ as the most serious problem, while for 
central U.P. the most serious problem is ‘non-payment of total aid sanctioned’. For east U.P., 
the most serious problem is ‘paying bribe’. The problems mentioned by each of the 
respondents were multiple (Table-4.1 02). 



Fig. 4.18 
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Table -4.102 

Problems in Receiving Sanctioned Budget 
(As Reported by Beneficiary Households) 


Problems 

iBundelkhand 

Eastern 

I Central 

I Western 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

EQ 

\mm 

l?gl 

'BEH 


% 

I No. 

% 

Visiting block office frequently 

8 


■E 

wsm 

■E 


■B 

8.8 

'■an 

IBB 

Need to pay bribes 

10 


■E 

IKi 



mm 

mm 

mm 


Recommendation needed to get benefits 

2 

7.7 

■i 

\msE 


2.5 

mm 

wmm 

ME 

SB 

Full budget not received 

7 


■K 

[■OgB 

B 

■BE 

mu 

- 

mm 

IHQIEI 

Construction done by Gram Pradhan 

- 

- 

- 

- 

mm 

■E&E 

Hi 

- 



Low quality construction done by Gram Pradhan 

- 

- 

1 

- 

mm 

wm 

- 

j 

mm 


Visiting bank frequently for payment 

4 

15.4 

wm 

24.2 

7 

■TOE 

mm 

BBS 

mm 


Late receipt of payment 

■IE 


■E 

■Bi 

mm 


mm 

8.8 

Mag 

BB 

Sanctioned aid reduced by bank 

- 

- 

wm 

mm 

- 


1 

1.8 

B 

jtmEE 

Money received by Gram Pradhan and materials 
given in exchange 

- 

- 

- 


■ 

■ 

- 

■1 

■ 

m 

Did not receive any aid 

- 

■■■! 

■Ei 

6.1j 

- 

- 

m 

■BEi 

BI 

hei 

Sub-Total of Respondents facing problems 

Kl 

21.71 

mm 

MOTE! 

mm 

33.3 

m 

msm 

BI 

BS 

Did not face any problems 

mm 

■E^l 


■Qi 

B^l 

■^i 

B 




Grand Total 

tSM 

mm\ 

■^1 

W»r«I8! 

mm\ 


BI 

UBIil 




Note: The percentage of problems calculated on those respondents who faced problems and rest percentage on 


grand total figures. 
Source: Field survey, 2004, 


4.3. 9.2 Average Cost of Construction under lAY and PMGAY 

Construction and upgradation of houses under different schemes require labour and 
non-labour inputs. The labour input covers wage-labour and family (non-wage) labour. Non- 
labour (or material) input covers most of the cost of constructing residential units. For 
construction of houses under lAY, the material cost comes to 77.0 per cent, while wage- 
labour cost 16.9 per cent and family (non-wge) labour 6.1 per cent. For all the regions, 
average cost comes to be Rs. 27,627.00 for lAY house, the sanctioned amount being Rs. 
20,000.00. Only material cost, on average, exceeds the sanctioned money, when the house is 
built as per lAY norm. Excepting central U.P. and Bundelkhand, the other two regions show 
higher material cost than the total sanctioned budget. The wage labour cost exceeds 25.0 per 
cent of total sanctioned budget for houses under lAY in Bundelkhand and east U.P. Even if 
family (non-wage) labour cost in excluded, the total cost (actual) exceeds the sanctioned 
budget by more than 25.0 per cent on average, with the exception of central U.P. where 
material cost and wage-labour cost remain below the sanctioned budget (Rs. 20,000.00). 

The upgradation cost per residential unit under lAY on average is nearly twice the 
sanctioned budget. The cost components for ‘upgradation unit’ are similar to those of ‘total 
construction’ under lAY, i.e. 74.5 per cent material (non-labour) cost, 18.5 per cent (wage- 
labour cost) and 7.0 per cent family (non-wage) laobur cost. By regions, there is not much 
variation in these cost components. For central U.P., upgradation cost (average) (Rs. 
14,842.00) is much less than that for other regions, as it is true for ‘total construction’ in 
central U.P. under JAY. In the sample, there are houses under PMGAY in all regions, 
excepting west U.P. The cases of upgradation under PMGAY are there in only central U.P. in 
the sample. For construction under PMGAY as per norm, cost on average comes to be Rs. 
23 609.00 whose components are 76.1 per cent material cost, 17.0 per cent wage-labour 
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cost, and 6.8 per cent family (non-wage) labour cost. The cost components, thus, under 
PMGAY are similar to those under lAY. In central UP. both the materia! and wage-labour cost 
are much less under PMGAY relative to those in other regions. For upgradation under 
PMGAY, the average cost comes to be Rs. 14,624.00, which by components come to be 73.8 
per cent for material cost, 14.6 per cent for wage-labour cost, and 11.6 per cent for (non- 
wage) family labour cost {Table-4.103). 


Table -4.103 

Average Cost of Construction under lAY and PMGAY 

(Cost in Rs.) 


Schemes 

Types of 
Support 

Regions 

j Materials 

i Labour 

1 Family Labour 

T Total 

Cost 

% 

Cost 

% 

Cost 

% 

Cost 

% 

lAY 

Full 

Bundelkhand 

19626 

73.4 

5294 

19.8 

1831 

6.8 

26751 

100.0 

Eastern 

24202 

77.1 

5269 

16.8 

1910 

6.1 

31381 

100.0 

Central 

16492 

76.4 

3684 

17.1 

1413 

6.5 

21589 

100.0 

Western 

24621 

80.6 

4412 

14.4 

1527 

5.0 

30560 

100.0 

Total 

21276 

77.0 

4676 

16.9 

1675 

6.1 

27627 

100.0 

Upgradation 

(Half) 

Bundelkhand 

14226 

72.7 

4126 

21.1 

1214 

6.2 

19566 

100.0 

Eastern 

14741 

72.1 

4214 

20.6 

1478 

7.2 

20433 

100.0 

Central 

11088 

74.7 

2546 

17.2 

1208 

8.1 

14842 

100.0 

Western 

17271 

76.5 

3794 

16.8 

1503 

6.7 

22568 

100.0 

^ Total 

14517 

74.5 

3611 

1 18.5 

1356 

7.0 

19484 

100.0 

PMGAY 

Full* 

Bundelkhand 

20350 

75.5 

5075 

18.8 

1516 

5.6 

26941 

100.0 

Eastern 

22400 

79.6 







Central 

13965 

74,1 

3250 1 

17.3 i 

1625 

8.6 

18840i 

100.01 


Western 

wmm 

[{■IBI 

■■ii 

iiiiiini 

■■Bl 

■■B 

■■■1 

mil 

Total 

■E^l 

76.1 

4025 

17.0 

1617 

6.8 

23609 

100.0 

Upgradation 

Central 


73.8 

2133 

14.6 

1700 

11.6 

14624 

100.0 




73.8 

2133 

14.6 

■i^ 

11.6 

14624 

100.0 


Note: * No case is found in Western region. 

** No case is found in Bundelkhand, Eastern, and Western region. 

- The cost of family labour is calculated on per labour per day at prevailing wage rate at the time of 
construction. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 


For the residential units 

constructed under lAY, the 

i Family 

Cost 

Labour 

Cost of Construction under lAY 

Cost 



average cost comes to be Rs. 

26,090.00, that is, an excess of Rs. 

6,090.00 over the ssnetioned sum 


l\ 



(Rs. 20,000.00). The average 

actual construction cost varies over 

regions, e.g., the highest for east 


V^' 


1 Material 

Cost 

76.4 

U.P. at Rs. 32,822.00 and lowest 



Fig, 4.19 



for central U.P. (Rs. 21,482.00). The lowest actual average cost also exceeds the sanctioned 
budget. The material (non-labour) cost varies from 71.3 per cent at the bottom for 

east U P. to 81.1 per cent for west U.P . at the top. Over all, the material cost on average for 
all regions comes to be 76.4 per cent of total construction cost. Labour cost is at the top (22.3 
per cent of total cost) for east U.P., and at the bottom (12.2 per cent) for west U.P. Overall, for 
all regions, labour cost comes to be 16.5 per cent of total construction cost. Family (non- 
wage) labour cost is at the bottom (6.3 per cent) for east U.P. and at the top (7.8 per cent) for 
central U.P. The material cost alone for east and west U.P. exceeds total budget sanctioned 
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for housing under lAY. Even if family laobur cost is excluded, the cost of construction of 
house under lAY for each region exceeds sanctioned budget {Table-4.104). 


Table -4.104 

Average Cost of Construction of Fully Supported lAY Houses as per Prescribed Norms 

(Cost in Rs.) 


Cost by Components 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

j --_j I 

Cost 

% 

Cost 

% 

Cost 

% 

Cost 

% 



Materials cost 

19360 

76.1 

23414 

71.3 

16313 

75.9 

21552 



■■Q 

Labour cost 

4126 

16.2 

7334 

22.3 

3501 

16.3 

3255 


■in 

■■i 

Family labour cost 

1957 

7.7 



; 1668 

7.8 

1781 

6.7 

1851 

7.1 

Total 




100.0 

21482 

100.0 

26588 

100.0 

26090 

100.0 


Note: 1. No such cases are found in PMGAY, CCSRHP schemes. 


2. The average cost of construction is calculated only for those households, who get Rs. 20,000 as a support 
and construct their house in 20 sq. meter area. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 

4.3.10 Problems in and Suggestions for Improvement in Execution of Existing 
Rural Housing Schemes 

All the Panchayat representatives reported the problems that they have been facing 
during selection of beneficiaries under housing schemes. As high as 52.8 per cent of the 
representatives reported that there remains political pressure to select non-eiiglble 
households. More than one-third of the representatives reported that there is problem in 
selection from the available BPL list. More than one-third reported that the target of the 
beneficiaries is less than the requirement. Nearly one-fourth opined that selection becomes 
difficult under compulsions imposed by provision of reservation. The representatives also 
reported on pressure from government officials, late arrival of targets at local level, lack of 
coordination among Panchayat members etc. The representatives focused on multiple 
problems in selection of beneficiaries (Table-4.105). 

Table -4.105 

Panchayats Facing Problems in Selection of Beneficiaries under Housing Schemes 
(As Reported by Panchayat Representatives) 


Problems 

Respondents | 

No. 


Target is lower than requirement 

■■o 


Pressure is high for giving benefits to non-eligible households 

10 

27.8 

Political pressure to select the non-eligible households 

19 

52.8 

Higher officials put pressure to select their own candidates 

4 

11.1 

Selection is difficult under provision of reservation 

8 

22.2 

Late coming of targets 

7 

19.4 

Lack of coordination among panchayat members 

8 

22.4 

Problems for selection from BPL list 

13 

36,1 

Total respondents 

36 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.3.10.1 Criteria for Eligibility of Households 

All the Panchayat representatives offered suggestions for determination of eligibility 
of households for selection under housing schemes. Almost all of them opined that the benefit 
seeker must be living in a cottage/kuccha house, or remain shelterless. Some of the 
representatives opined to take Income as the criterion for benefit-seeking, and some made 
land ownership the criterion. 30.6 per cent of the representatives opined that the annual 
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income of the benefit-seeking household should be below Rs. 15,000.00 per annum. One-fifth 
of the representatives opined that the household's income should be so inadequate as to 
allow him to construct a dwelling unit. Nearly one-fourth of the representatives opined that 
those households may seek housing benefits whose landholding is less than 1 .5 acres and 
remain unirrigated. Some of the representatives stressed on more than one indicator for 
determination of eligibility of beneficiaries {Table-4.106). 

Table -4.106 

Criteria for Eligibility of Households for Selection under Housing Schemes 
(Responses from Panchayat Representatives) 


Norms for Households 

1 Number of Respondents | 

1 Bundelkhand 

1 Eastern 

1 Central 

1 Western 

1 Total 1 

No. 

% 

1 No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Must be shelterless or living in 
cottage/kaccha houses 

9 

100.0 


90.1 

8 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

35 

97.2 

Insufficient household Income to 
construct own house 

2 

22.2 


27.3 

1 

12.5 

1 

12.5 

7 

19.4 

Household owning unirrigated land 
below 2.5 acres 

3 

33.3 

- 

- 


- 

J 

- 

■ 


Annual household income should be 
below Rs. 15,000.00 

4 

44.4 

2 

18.2 


25.0 





Household owning maximum 1.5 acres 
unirrigated land 

3 

33.3 

2 

mi 

2 


I 


8 

22.2 

No. of earning members in households 
as the basis 

1 

11.1 

■ 


1 

12.5 

4 

50.0 

9 

m 

Selection should not be based on 
caste 

- 

- 

4 

36.4 

2 

25.0 

4 

50.0 

10 

27.8 

Total 

9 

100.0 

11 

100.0 

HEII 


8 

100.0 

36 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.3.10.2 Selection of Beneficiaries Under Housing Programmes 

As reported by Panchayat representatives, selection of beneficiaries under housing 
programmes is really difficult. Only one-fourth of these representatives opined that the 
selection process is easy. As high as 58.3 per cent of the representatives face difficulties in 
selection of households for offering dwelling units. There are regional variations in the 
percentage of Panchayat representatives expressing opinion on selection complexities. The 
difficulties in selection is expressed mostly by the representatives in east and central U.P. 
(Table-4.107). 

Table -4.107 

Selection of Beneficiaries Under Housing Programmes 
(Responses from Panchayat Representatives) 


Levels 

Number of Respondents I 

Bundeikhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total I 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 1 

Difficult 

5 

55.6 

7 

63.6 

5 


4 

heo 

21 

Maatl 


1 

11.1 

1 

9.1 

2 

25.0 J 

2 

KisB!l 

6 

■iSSi 


3 


3 


1 


2 

25.0 

9 

25.0 

Total 

9 

100.0 

11 


8 

100.0 

8 

1000 

36 

lOO.G 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


i) Suggestions for Improving the Selection Procedure: 58.3 per cent of the 
Panchayat representatives offered suggestions for improvement of the selection procedure of 
beneficiaries under housing programmes. As high as 90.5 per cent of these representatives 
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suggested that selection of beneficiaries should be done by Panchayats, and not through the 
open meetings of Gram Sabha. More than one-fourth of these representatives suggested that 
the provision of reservation should be withdrawn from existing housing schemes. One-third of 
the representatives opined that actual and correct BPL households should be identified 
(Tab!e-4.108). 


Table - 4.108 

Suggestions for Improving the Selection Procedure of Beneficiaries under Housing 

Schemes 

(Responses from Panchayat Representatives) 


Suggestions 

Respondents 

No. 

% 

Selection of beneficiary should be done by Panchayat, and not in open meetings of Gram Sabha 

19 

90.5 

Publicity should be done at village level about selection norm of beneficiary 

3 

14.3 

Eligibility norms should be strictly followed 

2 

9.5 

Selection of beneficiary should be done jointly by Panchayat and concerned BDO 

2 

9.5 

Selection should be done by external higher level officials 

2 

9.5 

Provision of reservation should be withdrawn from existing housing schemes 

6 

28.6 

Actual and correct BPL households should be identified 

7 

33.3 

Total respondents 

21 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


ii) Weaknesses of Housing Programmes: The weaknesses inherent in housing 
programmes, as reported by the Panchayat representatives, include time-lag between 
receiving first installment and beginning the construction of the dwelling unit, inadequate 
money as first installment, pre-fixed norms for selection of beneficiaries, compulsions to 
construct toilets, and Panchayats having no right for amendments of BPL list. Many 
representatives reported multiple factors as weaknesses (Table-4.109). 

Table -4.109 

Weaknesses of Housing Programmes 
(Perceptions of Panchayat Representatives) 


Weaknesses 

1 Respondents | 

No. 

% 

Payment of installment takes more time and construction of house delayed 

5 

15.2 

Amount of first installment is little 

6 

18.2 

Delay due to formalities 

5 

15.2 

Rules of Payment in installments are difficult 

7 


Misuse of money due to direct payment of installment to beneficiary 

7 

■BB 

Pre-ascertained norms for selection of beneficiary 

5 

IIHSBi 


IHBQI 


Aid is very low 

^ 

78.8 

Compulsion for construction of toilets 

9 

27.3 

Village is not saturated by giving target in one time 

8 

24.2 

Resewation is based on caste 

11 

33.3 

Total respondents 

33 

100.0 


Note: 3 Respondents reported that they do not see weaknesses In housing programmes. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.3.10.3 Bribes Given by Beneficiary Households under Housing Schemes 

51.0 per cent of all the beneficiary households covering all housing schemes are 
reported to have paid bribes, if the households who pay bribe under lAY is Galculated as 
percentage of all lAY households (458), it comes to be 51.3 per cent. Similarly, the 
households who paid bribes to derive benefits under PMGAY comes to be 41.7, and the 
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similar calculation for CCS comes to be 83.3 per cent. There are regional variations in 
percentage of households under different housing schemes giving bribes. For example, 
beneficiary households r- — r — ;rr 3 'll ' 

! (t) All Housing Schemes and I /Ip. ^ I? .^Y 

under lAY giving bribes •; AII Beneficiaries l; ' ' ^ 

is reported to be most 

in west UP. (77.5 per 

cent) and least in 

Did not 

central U.P. (31.0 per pau 

bribes 

cent). For east U.P., 49 % 

!l I 

the percentage is 50.9 

^ (iii) All PM GAY Beneficiaries (iv) All CCSRHP Beneficiaries 

and for Bundelkhand 
44.0. Percentage of 

beneficiary households 

I / bribes ^ 

giving bribes in case of ( 




(iii) All PM GAY Beneficiaries 


(iv) All CCSRHP Beneficiaries 




PMGAY is most in east ^ pja \T:T:::T:-:Tf:T;T:::T;/ 

paid K -K v: : : p^id 

U.P. (50.0 per cent), 

followed by that in Fig.4.20 

central U.P. (42.9 per 

cent), and Bundelkhand (33.3 per cent). Of total CCS beneficiaries, 83.3 per cent paid bribes 
who happened to be in Bundelkhand (Table-4.110). 

Table -4.110 

Bribes Given by Beneficiary Households under Housing Schemes 




bribes 


bribes 

83 % 


Fig. 4.20 



Source: Field survey, 2004, 


i) Payment of Bribes by Beneficiary Househoids: 51.04 per cent of all beneficiary 
households are reported to have given bribes. Of these bribe-givers, 38.0 per cent reported to 
have given bribe to Gram Pradhan, 24.5 per cent to Gram Secretary, 25.3 per cent to both 
Pradhan and Secretary, 4.9 per cent to block officials, 0.4 to concerned bank staff, 1.6 to all of 
the concerned bank staff, block staff and Pradhan. The payment of bribe to any person 
visually present may conceal many others who are in the ‘bribe-chain’ as receivers. It seems 
that local power structure is in connivance with state/public administration so far as giving and 
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receiving bribe is concerned. There are regional variations in distribution of bribe 
beneficiaries. In east U.P., it was mainly the Gram Pradhan, while In Bundelkhand it was 
mainly the Gram Secretary. Block officials receiving bribes is a major phenomenon in 
Bundelkhand, which reportedly does not exist for central and west U.P. Concerned bank staff 
involved in receiving bribe is an exception, rather than a regular phenomenon, it is reported 
only in one case in central U.P. Prima facie, it is the Gram Pradhan and Gram Secretary (at 
the bottom of the power structure), who are used reportedly to receive bribes (TabIe-4.111). 

Table -4.1 11 

Payment of Bribes by Beneficiary Households to People’s Representatives and Public 

Officials 


Payment to Officials 

^ Bundelkhand 


1 Central 

1 Western 

I Total i 

No. 


IKBi 

iSi 

lEBl 



\mm 



Gram Pradhan 

■n 

■1^ 

[■El 

lE^S 


■E& 



■BB|^w 


Gram Secretary 

mm 

1^^ 

12 




[■E 



'■■EaMHa 

Both Pradhan and Secretary 

10 

18.2 

11 


B 

■lEI 

■E! 




Concerned Bank staff 

- 

- 

- 



2.0 

- 

- 

mmjmjm 


Block officials 

11 

20.0 

1 

1.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

4.9 

Bank+ Block+ Pradhan 

■■E 

3.6 

1 

1.7 

- 

- 

1 

1.1 

4 

1.6 

No response 

6 

10.9 

3 

5.1 

. 4 

10.5 

- 

- 

13 

5.3 


mm 


■El 


■■1 

BDsSEI 



■Eli 



Source: Field survey, 2004. 


ii) Range of Bribe: Of all the beneficiary households who paid bribes for receiving 
aid for construction of houses, 22.45 per cent are from Bundelkhand, 24.08 per cent are from 
east U.P., 1 5.51 per cent from central U.P., and 37.96 per cent from west U.P. Of those who 
paid bribes, 31.8 per cent paid between Rs. 2,000.00 and Rs. 3,000.00 per house (sanction), 
and 29.0 per cent paid between Rs. 1,000.00 and Rs. 2,000.00. For 24.7 per cent of the 
bribe-giving households, bribe varies between Rs. 3,000.00 and Rs. 5,000.00. The 
beneficiary households who paid bribe above Rs. 5,000.00 is 2.7 per cent. Most of the bribe- 
givers in Bundelkhand (76.3 per cent) paid bribes between Rs. 1,000.00 and Rs. 4,000.00. So 
is the range for west U.P. (73.2 per cent). Most of the bribe givers in east U.P. (80.1 per cent) 
paid between Rs. 500.00 and Rs. 3,000.00; so is the range for central U.P. (84.2 per cent). 
Thus, for west U.P. and Bundelkhand, most of the bribe-giving by beneficiary households take 
place in the range from Rs. 1,000.00 to Rs. 4,000.00, while the range for east and central 
U.P. is from Rs. 500.00 to Rs. 3,000.00. The range has no visible link with bargaining power 
or bribe-giving capacity of the beneficiary households in the regions {Table-4.112). 

Table -4.1 12 

Range of Bribe Given by Beneficiary Households 



Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

I Central 

1 Western 

I Total' I 

No. 

% 


% 


% 


% 




1 

1.8 

3 

5.1 

1 

2.6 

2 

2.2 

7 

2.9 


4 

7.3 

6 

10.2 

7 

18.4 

5 

5.4 

22 

9.0 


19 

34.5 

20 

33.9 

10 

mms 

22 


71 

29.0 

2000 to 3000 

15 

27.3 

' ^ 

39.0 

15 

39.5 

25 

m^masasi 

78 

31.8 

3000 to 4000 

8 

i4.d 

3 

5.1 

2 

5.3 

21 

22.6 

34 

■■■ 

MiiSimsMSiStsmm 

5 

9.1 

4 

6,d 

2 


13 

14.0 


9.8 

BSESSSHil 

3 

5,d 


J 

1 

2.6 

5 

5.4 

9 

3.7 


55 

msm 

591 


38 

100.0 

93 

100.0 

245 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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4.3.10.4 Suggestions for Improvement 

We have got several suggestions from the beneficiary households (with only 1.5 per 
cent not responding) for improvement of the on-going housing programmes. As high as 63.5 
per cent suggested to raise the aid in magnitude per household. 25.4 per cent suggested that 
housing should be ensured vWthout payment of bribes. 7.5 per cent suggested that 
households should not be selected by Gram Pradhans. The other suggestions include views 
against completion of toilet, poverty to be taken as a basis of selection and not caste, 
provision of only cash as aid, non-delay (or timely) payment of installments, ‘ensuring drinking 
water facility alongwith housing’, ‘inclusion of non-BPL households’ etc. There are regional 
variations in weightages (measured by percentage of households suggesting) in suggestions 
mentioned by the households. For example, that housing should be provided without paying 
bribe is more emphasis in east U.P.; ‘aid should be increased’ gets more emphasized in each 
of the regions with east U.P. (75.0 per cent), Bundelkhand (61.7 per cent), west U.P. (59.2 
per cent), and central U.P. (58.3 per cent). As high as 19.2 per cent in central U.P. opined 
that selection should not be done by Gram Pradhan. No household suggested on ‘Smokeless 
Chulha' and bathroom. Very few (less than 10.0 per cent in any region in U.P.) opined against 
toilet. No household opined on the quality of floor and roof (Table-4.113). 

Table -4.113 

Suggestions for Improvement of the Housing Programmes 
(As Suggested by Beneficiary Households) 


Suggestions 

1 Bundelkhand 

I Eastern 

1 Central 

1 Western 

1 Total 1 

1 No. 

rx: 

No. 

|% 

IBS 

lira 

lEBI 

mm 

lEll 

IHEH 

Condition of completion of toilet should be withdrawn 

ma 

\mm 

wm 

IH 


:h 


!H 

!H 

!BE 

^ouse should be given without bribe 

30 

25.C 

43 

35.£ 

37 

30.£ 

12 

10.C 

122 

25.4 

Support should be given on the basis of poverty, not caste 

miK 

IH 

!DE 

7.5 

g 

4.2 

16 

13.3 

33 

6.9 

lenefited households should be checked by higher level officials 



L2 

1.7 

2 

1.7 

1 

IH 

IH 

bde 

ielection of households should not be done by Gram Pradhan 



IK 

IKE 

\m 

IKE 

IMB 

IH 

IK 

BEE 

Jd must be given in cash 

- 



- 

1 8 

warn 

Ieb 

rz 

K 

was 

nplementation of programme should be done in proper ways 

mm 

H 

K 


IBi 

\mm 

IBB 

BEE 

be 

bee 

loney (aid) should be released in time 

WKE 


K 

"•mm 

IKE 

!■ag 

m 

H 

B 

BEE 

Jd should be increased 

mm 

KQB 

llgli! 

■QIE 

'm 

M;itl 

m 




►rinking water facility should be ensured along with house 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

mm 

m 

H 

■E 

H 

otal aid should be given in one installment 

5 


m 

wawu 

- 


■D 

BH 


H 

election and payment should be done by higher level officials 

- 


m 

mm 

1 


1 

he 


msE 

ufficient target should be given in the village 

1 

■EE 

m 

HB 

m 


- 

Z- 

B 

mm 

rovision of upgradation in programme should be withdrawn 

HD 

■SE 

m 

mm 

wm 

■■i 

m 

mm 

MSfR: 

bee 

loney to be spent on doors and windows should be added in the 
'ogramme 

1 

Hi 


H 

- 

- 

- 

m 

B 

0.4 

trict action should be taken against those persons who take bribe 

HB 

B 

m 

■Ei 

■E 

■^1 

■ai 

BB 

HI 

HI 

on BPL poor households should also be benefited 

mm 

HI 

m 

mae! 

m 

■El 


BB 

HI 

HI 

ram Pradhan should be punished, if he Is found guilty 




bk 

m 

HI 

■Dl 

hie 

HI 

heI 

urrent programmes are good, and improvement not needed 

HI 


Kl 

HDB 

MB 

HI 

HI 

BEE 

HI 

BBil 

0 response 

HI 

H 

Kl 

■E 

- 

- 


0.^ 

7 

1.5 

Dtal 

120| 


120| 

loo.ol 

120 

100.0 

HI 

ifililill 

480 

100.0 


Note: Multiple responses by respondents. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 


All of the district and block level officials who were approached suggested measures 
for better implementation of housing schemes. One-third of the district officials suggested that 
aid should be given through joint account of beneficiary and government. One-third of them 
suggested to fix the responsibility for any mistake/fraud. More than half of the BDOs 
suggested that aid should be given through joint account. More than half suggested that the 
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responsibility of any mistake/fraud should be specified. The BDOs also suggested that the 
block office should identify the villages for distribution of benefits. There are other suggestions 
offered by the district and block officials for better implementation of housing schemes that 
include ‘controlling banks for poverty alleviation programmes’, ‘delinking schemes from target 
orientation’ etc. {Table-4.114). 

Table -4.1 14 

Better Implementation of Housing Schemes 
(As Suggested by Government Officials) 


Suggestions 

1 Level of Respondents 

mmssEm 

1 Block 

1 Total 1 



IBEI 


1 No. 

% 

Educated persons should be appointed in local body in 
each post 

- 

- 

1 


IIMta 

4.2 

During the BPL survey, additional responsibility should also 
be given to NGOs along with government 


- 

H 

25.0 

4 

16.7 

Aid should be given through joint account of beneficiary and 
government 



9 

56.3 

12 

50.0 

All eligible households should be benefited at one time In 
the village 

1 


7 

43.8 

8 

33.3 

The block office should identify the villages for distribution 
of targets 

1 





45.8 

Control the Banks for poverty alleviation programmes 

1 


5 

31.3 

6 

25.0 

Target oriented schemes should not be prepared 

- 

- 

3 

18.8 

3 

12.5 

Housing schemes must be linked with employment 
generation programmes 

1 

12.5 




16.7 

The selection of beneficiary must be done jointly by the GP 
and Government representatives 

“ 

- 

4 


4 

16.7 

Fix the responsibility for any mistake/fraud 

3 

37.5 

9 

56.3 1 

12 

50.0 

Employees of other departments should be sent back to 
concerned department 

1 


H 



H 

No Response 

1 

■091 

- 

- 

zxn 

4-2 I 

Total 

8 

100.0 1 

16 

100.0 


■EEEll 


Source: Field Survey, 2004. 


4.3.11 Role of Functionaries in Housing Programmes 

Of all the relevant functionaries at district and block levels, we could get information 
from sixteen (16) Block 
Development Officers (BDOs) and 
seven Project Directors (PDs) of 
district, and one Chief Development 
Officer (CDO). Thus, in total, we 
met 24 officials and collected 
information about on-going 
government sponsored housing 
programmes in U.P. (Table-4.115). 

4.3.11.1 Satisfaction Regarding Administrative Setup 

We gathered interesting information about the extent of satisfaction on the 
administrative setup for implementation of housing schemes. It is that an identical percentage 
(45.8 per cent) reveale satisfaction and non-satisfaction considered over districts and bfocks. 
At the district level, lesser officials (37.5 per cent) are satisfied, while at the block le vet 50.0 


Table -4.115 

Sample Profile of Programme Functionaries 


Levels 

Officials 

Respondents | 

No. 

% 

Block 

Block Development Officers (Acting) 

4 

16.7 

Block Development Officers 

12 

50.0 

Sob-Total 

16 

66.7 

District 

Project Director, DRDA 

7 

29.2 

Chief Development Offcers 

1 

4.2 

Sob-Total 

8 

33.3 

Grand Total | 

24 

100.0 


Source: Field Survey. 2004. 









































per cent are satisfied, 8.4 per cent of the BDOs did not respond, while one district official 
remained silent on the question (Tabfe-4.116). 


Table -4.116 

Satisfaction Regarding Administrative Setup for Housing Schemes 
(As Responded by Functionaries) 


Extent of 
Satisfaction 

Level of Respondents | 

District 

Block 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 


3 

37.5 

8 

50.0 

11 

45.8 


4 


7 

43.8 

11 

45.8 


1 

12.5 

1 

6.2 

2 


I Total 

8 


16 

100.0 

24 

100.0 I 


Source: Field Survey, 2004. 


The pressures that reportedly obstruct the well execution and management of 
housing schemes are presented in Box-4.1. 

Box -4.1 

Types of Pressures Faced by Government Functionaries 


Types of Pressures 

Organizing too much meeting by the departmental officials 

Additional works due to shortage of staff 

Too much political pressure in the housing schemes 

Additional charge of other posts 

Shouldering works of other departments 

Election (held Frequently) -related works 

Disposed of non-urgent political complaint 

Management of MP and MLA funds 

Source: Field Survey, 2004. 


4.3.1 1 .2 Skill Development 

Interestingly, 58.3 per cent of the officials (CDOs, PDs, BDOs) are indifferent 
regarding own skill 
development, of which 75.0 
per cent are district officials 
and 50.0 per cent are block 
officials. The district officials 
are interested in project 
management, monitoring, 
and evaluation. The BDOs 
are interested in many of 
the tasks, like accounts, 

Gomputer application, project 
planning for problem areas (Tabje-4.1 17). 

4.3.11.3 Implementation of Housing Schemes by Gram Panchayats 

As reported by 82.7 per cent of the beneficiary households, implementing 
development schemes by Gram Panchayats is good. In view of 14.6 per cent, it is bad. There 
are regional variations in these percentages. As high as 90.0 per cent of the households in 


Table -4.1 17 

Interest for Skill Development 
(As Responded by Functionaries) 


Tasks 

Level of Respondents | 

District 

1 Block 

I Total I 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Project Management 

1 

12.5 

3 

18.8 

1 

4.2 

Accounts 



1 

6.3 

1 

4.2 

Monitoring & Evaluation 

1 

12.5 

1 

6.3 

2 

8.3 

Computer Application 

- 

- 

3 

18.8 

3 

12.5 

Group Works 


- 

1 

6,3 

1 

4.2 

Planning for Problem Areas 

- 

- 

3 

18.8 

3 

! 12.5 

Indifference 

6 

75.0 

8 

50.0 

14 

58.3 

Total 

8 

100.0 

16 

100,0 

24 

100.0 


Source: Field Survey, 2004. 

management, group works, monitoring and evaluation and 
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Bundelkhand are satisfied with the way the Panchayats conduct development schemes. In 
east U.P., 20.8 per cent opine against Panchayats implementing these schemes (Tabie- 
4.118). 


Table -4.118 

implementation of Development Schemes through Gram Panchayats 
(As Perceived by Beneficiary Households) 


Perception 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

fotai 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% _ 

No. 

% 


'mm 


% 

Good 

108 

■i&G 

95 


101 

84.2 



■KB 

82.7 

Bad 

10 


25 


17 

■■Qg 

18 


HMBS 

mtmi 

Ignorance 

2 

1.7 

- 

- 

2 

1.7 

9 



2.7 

Total 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 


100.0 


Source: Field survey. 2004. 


i) Reasons for Unsatisfactory Implementation: 14.58 per cent of all beneficiary 
households reported bad condition of development schemes executed through Gram 
Panchayats. As high as 42.9 per cent of those who reported bad functioning pointed at the 
scope of Panchayat Members earning money from development schemes. As high as 35.7 
per cent reported that no development work had been done by Gram Pradhan. 15.7 per cent 
reported that there is no (externa!) control on Gram Pradhan. As high as 11.4 per cent 
reported that the Gram Pradhans are biased. 10.0 per cent reported that works of Gram 
Pradhans are not controlled by high-level government officials. As high as 10.0 per cent 
reported corruption among government officials. 5.7 per cent reported bribe taken by Gram 
Pradhan. There are multiple responses by many of the households who reported bad 
conditions of development schemes executed through Gram Panchayats. However, most of 
the responses get centered on Gram Pradhan. There are regional variations in these 
percentages of households, reporting on bad conditions. Of those who reported bad 
conditions, 35.71 per cent are from east U.P. and 17.28 per cent from Bundelkhand. Most of 
the households in east U.P. (40.0 per cent) reported the scope of earning (illegal) money from 
development schemes and non-execution of development work by Gram Pradhan (36.0 per 
cent). Earning (illegal) from development scheme is a major problem in west U.P. (66.7 per 
cent), while non-execution of development work is a major problem for central U.P. (58.8 per 
cent). In Bundelkhand, no control over Gram Pradhan is a major problem (50.0 per cent) 
(Tabte-4.119). 

Table -4.119 

Reasons for Unsatisfactory Execution of Development Schemes through Gram Panchayats 


Reasons 

Bundelkhand 

I Eastern 

Central 

Western 

1 Total 1 

No. 

i_.% __ 

I No. 

! % 


am 

am 

mm 


\mm 

No control on Gram Pradhan 

5 



mm 

'am 

IBEil 

ma 

maa 

■1 

IBEB 

Earning from development schemes 

6 

■EilE 


fgpi 

'am 

tiS! 

am 


Mi 

'mm 

No development work done by Gram Pradhan 

2 

■Kl 

9 

:ee 

mE 


4 


B 

mm 


1 

io.q 

1 

mm 

ma 


4 


BE 

mm 

Gram Pradhan having links with political parties 


■ 

1 

mm 

am 

»H;! 

- 

- 

am 

mm 

Works of Gram Pradhan not checked by higher officials 

1 


2 


■i 

mm 

1 


mm 

■EE 

Work not done impartiality by Gram Pradhan 


■■m 

6 


■B 


HHii 

IKI 

mm 

HE 

Bribe taken by Gram Pradhan 

'■ ' .. 

- 

3 

■nail 

- 


HH’ 

■^1 

mm 

am 

Local work done by outside labour under SGRY 


- 

1 

mm 

- 

mm 

■ii 

am 

■E 

mm 

Total, ■■■■ ■ ■ 

10 

100.0 

25 

100.0 

17 

lOO.Oi 


lOO.Oj 

70 

100.0| 


Source: Field survey. 2004. 
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16 

14 

12 

|10 ^ 
o 

o 8 i 
CL 

6 

4 ^ 
2 
0 


15.2 


Linkage of Housing Programme with Other Schemes 


4.8 


1.7 


m 


1.3 

m 


1.3 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


Anloyd«)« Y'o««n« Widow Posion OW Afl« Pontion 


Annoouma Yoi»n» Hondicofipod 


4.3.12 Linkages of Housing Programmes with Other Development Schemes 
As responded by a _ _ _ _ 

small number (73) of 
households, that is, 15.2 per 
cent of total (480), the 
linkages of rural housing 
schemes with other poverty 
alleviation-cum'-development 
schemes may be examined. 

The linkages are support to 
work through ‘inclusion’ of 
beneficiary households under 
housing with other poverty 

alleviation-cum-development schemes. Of these respondents, 37.0 per cent reported to have 
perceived good benefits from ‘Antyodaya’. Similarly, for 21.7 per cent of the beneficiary 
households under housing, it is ‘good benefit’ from SGSY, ‘general benefit’ for 43.5 per cent, 
and ‘no benefit’ for 34.8 per cent. So far as links with SGRY is concerned, it is good benefit 
for 50.0 per cent of the beneficiaries under housing .and another 50.0 per cent common 
(general) benefit. The linkages with many of such schemes with the housing scheme is often 
not clear in terms of poverty alleviation by generation of income and employment (Table- 
4.120). 


Table -4.120 

Linkages of Housing Programmes with other Development-cum-Poverty Alleviation 
Programmes for Beneficiary Households, 1999-2004 


Categorv 


Antyodaya 

Yojana 

Widow 

Pension 

Old Age 
Pension 



Annapurna 

Yojana 

Handicappec 

Pension 

IRDP 

lEZsl 

mm 

ICQ 

IHi 

ICQ 

IQH 

ICQ 

wm 

ICQ 

im 

lEQi 

imm 

■2£B 

% 

ICQ 

IHI 

Good 

Benefit 

Bundelkhand 

£ 



iBHK 

IIQ 

!HE 



IH 

!HH 

IKKI 

IHB 


BEE 

K 

■■HHi 

Eastern 

£ 


\m 

IBE 

H 


H 

Hb 

K 


^KKi 





- 

Central 

£ 


IK 

!lP!ilB 

ihB 


H 









- 

Western 

12 

IBE 

IB 

r- 

1- 


r- 




1 


ikHk 



- 

Total 

m 

IBS 

K 


IH 

IHi 

K 


H 

!■5!iP 

iHHBI 

■■KU 



IMtliWI 

!BHi 

IKH 

- 

General 

Benefit 

Bundelkhand 

3 

IBfcTifi! 

mam 


H 

!■B 

H 

iilrfiltl 

he 


- 

- 


- 

K 

IlMiltll 

Eastern 

8 


K 

Mtiil 

- 

- 

K 

IBBclcI 

HE 

- 


- 

- 


- 

- 

Central 

13 


H 

- 

- 

- 

6 

Wgli! 

H 

Wtlilil 

'EIEB 

- 

- 


- 

- 

Western 

17 


- 

- 

n 

- 

1 

MiTiIil 

- 

i 

1 

■aaii 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

Total 

41 


1 


K 

BRfclt! 

Kl 

lEiS 

H 


■B 

IBS 


- 

K 

BHI 

No 

Benefit 


m 

bei 

- 

- 

- 


K 


- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Bill 

- 

- 

- 

- 

K 

IfcKI 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


m 

HEll 

- 

- 

- 

HBI 

K 

wm 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



hmbi 

- 

- 

- 

HB 

Ki 

eei 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

iosmiil 

1^ 


- 

- 

- 


Hi 

be 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Hll 

EBI 

HBI 


Bundelkhand 

m 

naii!i 

- 

- 

HI 

liilllltll 

HI 

EQE 

- 

- 

. 

- 

ehdi 


HI 

HHl 


Eastern 

m 


Kl 


1 

100.0 

3 

100.0 

3 

100.0 

- 


- 

- 

- 

—4 

Total i 

Central 

m 


HI 

KPlilili 

- 

- 

11 

100.0 

3 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_J 


A/estern 

m 

IQSElj 


CBI 

- 

- 

HI 

EEsEII 

- 

- 

eebs 

IftMlill 

- 

- 


Sil 


rotal 

m\ 

bbI 

HI 

IBli 

HI 

HiBB!! 

HI 

EESEll 

HI 

KPBBII 

mm 


HBI 

EEHI 

HI 

HBI 


Note: Different development programmes have benefrted only 106 households and 374 households remained not 


benefited by any programme out of total 480 households. 
Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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4.4 Performance of Minimum Needs Programmes Executed by Government 
On the questions centred on availability of food though public distribution system 
(PDS), education through primary school, and health though primary health centre, we got 
responses from the beneficiary 
households. However, information about 
primary health centres is seriously 
constrained by ignorance (24.2 per cent). 

Ignorance also constrains any judgment on 
Anganwadi/Balwadi Kendra (21.9 per 
cent). The beneficiaries are not much 
ignorant about primary school. As high as 
66.9 per cent say that the educational 
centres are good by services. There are regional variations in this response. For example, as 
perceived by households in Bundelkhand, 75.8 per cent of primary schools are reported to be 
good. So far as primary health centres are concerned, 40.8 per cent of the households are of 
the opinion that they are so so. So far as fair price shops (FPSs) are concerned, 37.3 per 
cent say these are so so, and 22.7 per cent say these are good. There are regional variations 
in this perception. For 40.8 per cent of the beneficiary households in central U.P., the services 
from FPSs are bad. The services from primary health centres in west U.P. are generally not 
bad. Ignorance and non-response, however, make it difficult to arrive at any conclusion on 
services provided by these institutions (Table-4.121). 

Table -4.121 

Quality in terms of Some Basic Facilities 
(Perception of Respondents) 


Performance of Minimum Needs Programme (MNP) 

Executed by Government ^ 

- About 43.0 per cent of the households are ignorant about 
the quality of Primary Health Center 37.0 per cent are 
ignorant about the quality of PDS*. 

- The average working hours per day for Primary School is 
reportedly 5.7 hours, which is 5.2 hours for PHC, 2.6 
hours for FPS, and only 3.0 hours forAnganwadi Kendra. 

- 62.4 per cent of the average requirement of the 
beneficiary households for rice, 71.8 per cent for wheat, 

I 57. 3 per cent for sugar, and 27.0 per cent for kerosene oil 

j are not fulfilled through Public Distribution System 

Note: * Ignorance includes absence of any good idea about PHCs 
and PDS. 


Facilities 

Quality 

1 Bundelkhand 

1 Eastern 

1 Central 

1 Western 

Totei i 

No. 

% 


imm 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

1 No. 


Primary 

School 

Good 

91 

75.8 

85 

IHi 

84 

70.0 

61 

50.8 


IBS 

General 

21 

17.5 

20 

mm 

15 

12.5 

50 

41.7 


22.1 

Bad 

7 

5.8 

13 

mm 

20 

16.7 

3 

mm 

mm 

9.0 

Ignorance 

- 

- 

1 

0.8 

- 

- 

6 

5.0 

7 

1.5 

No response 

1 

0.8 

1 

0.8 

1 

laKS 

IBHB 

> 

3 

0.6 

Total 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

I 100.0 

1 120 

100.0 

480 

100.0 

Primary 

Health 

Center 

Good 

23 

19.2 

9 

7.5 

13 

■lEB 

HHQ 

11.7 

59 

12.3 

General 

61 

50.8 

49 




BHB9 


■mu 

40.8 

Bad 

28 

23.3 

28 




__ _ 4 

3.3 

92 

19.2 

Ignorance 

7 

5.8 







■OB 

24.2 

No response 

1 

0.8 

^ .3 

HE9 

■■ni 


3 


wma 

3.5 

Total 

120 

100.0 



120 

100.0 





Fair Price 
Shop 

Good 

43 

35.8 

28 

23.3 


■BB 

mm 


■IBI 

WBm 


40 

■yjyj 

46 

38.3 

26 

BBQ 

67 

55.8 

179 

37.3 1 








■IBS 


■y^i 

BUI 

[|^QS!§S5SHiil 

1 

0.8 

_ 6i 

■BSII 


WKm\ 

HHB 

SB' 

■EUl 

mm\ 


1 

0.8 




WKm 



■iSI 

2.7 


120 

100.0 

120 

■Bij 

120 

100.0 

120] 

100.0] 

480 1 

100,0 

Anganwadi/ 

Good 

9 

7.5 

11 

HBI 

6 

5.0 

IIIIBI 


mm 

6.3 

Balwadi 

General 



79 

65.8 1 

62 

51.7 

78 

65.0 

282 

■^1 

Kendra 

Bad 

^ 13l 

10.8 

■■Ql 


26 

21.7 

7 

5.8 

50 

10.4 


Ignorance* 

wmm 

25.0 

25 

20.8 

21 

17.5 

29 

24.2 

105 

21.9 


No response 

5 

4.2 

1 

0.8 

5 

4.2 

2 

1.7 

13 

2.7 

" 

Total 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

■^1 

Bl 


100.0 


Note: * Either the facility do not exist or they do not know. 

Source: Field survey, 20G4. 
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It is not enough for the socio-economic development-cum-service centres to exist. It 
is necessary to see how do these centres function. The first indicator may be the duration per 
day (in hours) that these centres remain open. As reported by the households, the primary 
school remains open (functioning) for 5.7 hours per day on average; the primary health 
centres remain open for 5 2 hours per day; the fair price shops remain open for 2.6 hours a 
day; and Anganwari/Balwadi Kendra remains open for 3.0 hours a day. There are not much 
regional variations in working hours per day for primary schools and fair price shops. So far 
as working hours per day of primary health centres is concerned, for central U.P. it is reported 
to be 4.3 hours at the bottom and 6.0 hours for Bundelkhand at the top. The opinion regarding 
‘quality-hours’, however, varies over regions for all these service centres (Table-4.122). 

Table -4.122 

Facilities Available from Basic Services to Beneficiary Households 
(Functioning Houses on Average Per Day) 


Facilities 

Quality 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

Primary School 

Good 

5.7 

5.9 

5.7 

5.8 

5.8 

General 

5.8 

5.4 

5.4 

5.9 

5.7 

Bad 

5.3 

4.5 

5.0 

4.7 

4.9 

Total 

5.7 

5.6 ^ 

6.1 

5.8 

5.7 

Primary Health 
Centre 

Good 

7.0 

7.8 

4.9 

5.3 

6.1 

General 

5,6 

4.7 

4.0 

4.5 

4.9 

Bad 

6.1 

5.9 

4.4 

3.5 

5.3 

Total 

6.0 

5.3 

4.3 

4.6 

5.2 

Fair Price Shop 

Good 

2.5 

2.3 

1.9 

2.5 

2.5 

General 

2.4 

2.2 

3.2 

2.5 

2.5 

:Bad 

2.4 

3.6 

3.3 

2.3 

3.1 

Total 

2.5 

I 2.7 

2.9 

2.4 

2.6 

Anganwadi/ 
Balwadi Kendra 

Good 

3.5 

3.5 

4.7 

3.5 

3.7 

General 

3.3 

2.6 

3.4 

3.3 

2.9 

Bad 

1.8 

1.0 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

Total 

3.2 

2.6 

3.0 

3.3 

3.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.4.1 Performance of Public Distribution System 

The gap between availability and consumption of rice distributed through PDS comes 
to be 62.4 per cent, for wheat the gap being 71.8 per cent, for sugar 57.3 per cent, and for 
kerosene 27.0 per cent. There are regional variations in these gaps. For example, for rice the 
gap is most for east U.P. (67.7 per cent), followed by that in central U.P. (65.7 per cent). The 
consumption habit shows higher requirements of rice in east U.P. relative to that in other 
regions. The gap between availability and consumption of wheat comes to be the most for 
Bundelkhand (75.5 per cent), followed by that in east U.P. (74.3 per cent). The consumption 
requirement of wheat is most for Bundelkhand followed by that in west U.P. Sugar is reported 
to be not available, excepting Bundelkhand. For Bundelkhand, the gap between availability 
and consumption of sugar is 38.3 per cent, when the consumption requirement itself is low. 
For kerosene, the percentage gap varies from 20.9 per cent for west U.P. to 33.1 per cent for 
central U P. (Table-4.123). 
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Table -4.123 

Gap between Availability and Consumption of Essential Items Distributed through PDS 

(Per Household) 


Consumption 

Gap* 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Centra! 

Western 

Totai I 

Mean 

% 

Mean 

% 




% 

Mean 

% 


Gap 

10.22 

49.5 

35.80 

67.7 

22.13 

65.7 

17.06 

58.2 

21.30 

62.4 





32.3 

11.54 



41.8 

12.83 

37.6 

Consumption 

20.64 

100.0 

52.91 

100.0 

33.67 

100.0 

29.30 

100.0 

34.13 

100.0 

Wheat 
(in kg.) 

Gap 

61.91 

75.5 

48.65 

74.3 

46.80 

69.6 

49.14 

67.5 



Availability 

20.09 

24.5 

16.80 

25.7 

20.40 

30.4 

23.66 

32.5 

20.24 

28.2 

Consumption 

82.00 

100.0 

65.45 

100.0 

67.20 

100.0 

72.80 

100.0 

71.86 

100.0 

Sugar 
(in kg.) 

Gap 

1.66 

38.3 

0.32 

100.0 

0.60 

100.0 

1.04 

100.0 

0.90 

57.3 

Availability 

2.67 

61.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.67 

42.7 

Consumption 

4.33 

100.0 

0,32 

1 100.0 

0.60 

100.0 

1.04 

100.0 

1.57 

100.0 

Kerosene 
(in Lt.) 

Gap 

1.40 

26.5 

1.22 

26.4 

1.43 

33.1 

0.84 

20.9 

1.23 

27.0 

Availability 

3.89 

73.5 

3.40 

: 73.6 

; 2.89 

66.9 

3.17 

; 79.1 

3.33 

73.0 

Consumption 

5.29 

100.0 

4.62 

: 100.0 

1 4.32 

100.0 

4.01 

100.0 

4.56 

100.0 


Note: 1. The calculations are based on those households who hold ration cards and get benefits from PDS. 


2. Rice and Wheat have been distributed only for Antyodya Yojana and BPL Card holders. 

* Consumption gap = Consumption - Availability. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 

i) Price Gap in Essential Commodities Distributed through PDS: There exists 
positive difference between the price per unit of the essential commodity that the beneficiaries 
pay and the price that is fixed administratively. The'price gap for BPL households for rice is 
7.64 per cent, considered over all the regions, which is 14.40 per cent for wheat. The price 
gap varies over regions, for example, for Bundelkhand for rice the gap is 10.9 per cent, while 
for east U.P. it is only 1 .0 per cent; for west U.P., the price gap is 9.76 per cent and for central 
U.P. 8.94 per cent. Thus, with east U.P. as an exception, most of the beneficiaries report high 
positive price gap in rice distributed through PDS for BPL households. Even for rice for 
‘Antyodaya’ scheme, there exists price gap, the gap for all the regions being 3.3 per cent, 
which varies over regions. The price for rice under Antyodaya is much less than that meant 
for BPL families, the former being around half of the latter. The price gap for wheat for BPL 
households considered over all regions is 14.4 per cent, which varies from west U.P. at 7.53 
per cent at the bottom to 24.73 per cent for central U.P. at the top. For Bundelkhand the gap 
for wheat for BPL households is 15.05 per cent and for east U.P. 10.32 per cent. The 
Antyodaya price of wheat is less than half of BPL price. There exists price gap for wheat 
under Antyodaya; for all regions, it is 14.5 per cent, which varies from 21.0 per cent for 
Bundelkhand to 5.5 per cent for" central U.P. For east U.P. the gap is 20.5 per cent, and for 
west U.P. the gap is 10.5 per cent. For sugar, the price gap is 8.3 per cent. For kerosene, the 
price gap is 8.56 per cent, which varies over regions. The gap is 12.39 per cent for east U.P., 
8.06 per cent for central U.P., 7.96 per cent for Bundelkhand and 6.34 per cent for west U.P. 
Thus, the consumers pay more than what is fixed in all regions and for all commodities 
covered under PDS (Table-4.124). 









Table -4.124 

Price Gap in Essential Commodities Distributed through PDS 


Regions 

Price 

Gap* 


Wheat (in kg.) 

Sugar (BPL) 
(in kg.) 

Kerosene (All 
Cards) (in It.) 



Antyodaya 

BPL 

Bundelkhand 

Price 

3.04 

6.82 

2.42 

5.35 

14.62 

10.72 

% Gap 




15.05 

8.30 

7.96 

Eastern 

Price 

3.27 

6.21 

2.41 

5.13 

- 

11.20 

% Gap 

9.00 

1.00 

20.50 

10.32 

- 

12.39 

Centra! 

Price 

3.00 

6.70 

2.11 

5.80 

- 

1G.77 

% Gap 

■ 

8.94 

5.50 

24.73 

- 

8.06 

Western 

Price 

3.11 

6.75 

2.21 

5.00 

- 

10.60 

% Gap 

3.60 

9.76 

o 

d 

7.53 

I 

6.34 

Total 

Price 

3.10 

6.62 

2.29 

5.32 

14.62 

10.82 

% Gap 

3.30 

I 7.64 

14.50 

i 14.40 

8.30 

8.56 


Note: 1. The percentage gap calculated on price fixed under Antyodaya Yojana; rice and wheat prices are Rs. 2.00 
and Rs. 3.00 per kg. and for BPL, the prices are Rs. 4.65 and Rs. 6.15 per kg. for the above items. The 
sugar price per unit (kg) for all cardholders is Rs. 13.50 per kg. 


2. The percentage gap calculated for kerosene oil is, on average, 9.93 per liter because rates vary as per 
distance of PDS shops. 

* Price Gap = Price paid by Households - Price Issue. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 

4.5 Functions of Panchayati Raj Institutions 

The types of Panchayat representatives that we covered, and got responses from 
them, include Panchayat President, 
husband of Panchayat President, and 
other relatives of Panchayat President. Of 
the total representatives interviewed (36), 

47.2 per cent are Panchayat Presidents, 

41.7 per cent are husbands of Panchayat 
Presidents, and 11.1 per cent are relatives 
of Panchayat Presidents. These 
percentages vary across regions. The 
number of Panchayat representatives also 
varies over regions from 8 for each of west 
U.P. and central U.P. to 9 for Bundelkhand 
and 11 for east U.P., depending on their 
availability and willingness to respond to 
questions (TabIe-4.125). 


Functions of Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRis) I 

- In 62.3 per cent cases, husbands of Panchayat 
Presidents/relatives execute jobs in lieu of women Gram 
Pradhans elected. 

- 42.9 per cent Panchayat representatives reported 
presence of less support of Government relative to local 
requirement 22.1 per cent reported lack of coordination 
among Panchayat members on the issue of 
development, which are considered as the main 
problems of Gram Panchayat 

-41.9 per cent of the households expressed their 
ignorance about the constituted development committees 

\ of Gram Panchayat 

« The participation of local people in Gram Panchayat 
activities are found to be satisfactory. 

- Dissension among Gram Panchayat members, ritualistic 
works, and casteism are reported to be the main 
weaknesses of Gram Panchayat 

- About 87.0 per cent of the households depend for any 
information on the local people of the village. 

- Most of the people participate in political processes 
based on party, caste, local issues, and development 


Table -4.125 

Respondents from Panchayats in Selected Villages 


Regions 

Number of Respondents I 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Panchayat President 

4 

44.7 

4 

BE! 

3 

mm 

6 

75.0 

17 

47.2 

Husband of Panchayat President 

4 


5 

45.5 

5 

■Egg 

1 


15 

41.7 

Relative of Panchayat President 

1 

11.2 

2 


- 


1 

12.5 

4 : 

11.1 

Total 

9 

100.0 

11 

KWtlBl 

8 


8 


36 

100.0 


Note: The member other than the Panchayat President has been interviewed in case where the Panchayat 

Presidents are not available, female member from the Panchayat Presidenfs family is unable to respond to 
questions or the maximum Panchayat works have been done on behalf of Panchayat Presidents. 


Source: Field survey. 2004. 
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4.5.1 Problems of Gram Panchayats 

77.7 per cent of the Panchayat representatives reported that there are problems in 
general for functioning of Gram Panchayats. Most of the representatives talked about less 
government support relative to local requirements, particularly in a situation of linked 
resources at the hands of Panchayats. Many representatives talked about lack of coordination 
among Panchayat members on issues of development. There are also reasons and problems 
for malfuncting of Panchayats like unawareness of Panchayat members regarding rules and 
regulations of Panchayats, lack of awareness among local people, people remaining 
indifferent to attend Gram Sabha meetings etc. (Table-4.126). 

Table -4.126 

Problems of Gram Panchayats 
(As Reported by Panchayat Representatives) 


Problems 

Respondents 

No. 

% 

Lack of coordination among Panchayat members on the issues of development 

9 

32.1 

Unnecessary proposals come to constituted committees of GPs 

7 

25.0 

Lack of awareness among local people 

3 

10.7 

Low attendance in the meetings of Gram Sabha 

2 

7.1 

Gram Panchayat has very limited resources 

10 

35.7 

Less support of government relative to local requirements 

12 

42.9 

Unawareness of Panchayat members regarding rules and regulations of Panchayat 

3 

10.7 

Limited power of Gram Pradhan creates hindrance 

3 

10.7 

No Panchayat building 

1 

; 3.6 

Total respondents 

28 

100.0 


Note: 8 Respondents reported that they have no problems. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.5.2 Activities of Gram Panchayats 

Gram Panchayats are supposed to constitute development committees, organize 
open meetings of Gram Sabha, and ensure effective functioning of the committees. As high 
as 74.2 per cent of the beneficiary households reported that open meetings of Gram Sabha 
are held. However, only 25.8 per cent reported that they regularly participate in the open 
meetings of Gram Sabha. As high as 66.6 per cent reported that they occasionally participate 
in these meetings. Half of the beneficiary households do not know if these committees have 
been constituted. While 64.8 per cent reported that the development committees are 
functionally active, 30.3 per cent reported ‘inactive’ development committees. As high as 83.1 
per cent reported that Panchayats play positive role for development of village, while only 
54.0 per cent reported non-support by Panchayats. There are regional variations in these 
percentages. For example, 87.5 per cent of households in Bundelkhand reported open 
meetings of Gram Sabha held in Bundelkhand as opposed to 60.8 per cent for west U.P. 
People attending-regular meetings of Gram Sabha is very poor for west U.P. (8.2 per cent) as 
opposed to very high percentage for Bundelkhand (35.2 per cent). As opposed to 60.8 per 
cent of households in Bundelkhand reporting constitution of development committees of Gram 
Panchayats, only 35.0 per cent in west U.P. confirmed constitution of such committees. A 
high percentage of households in Bundelkhand (90.8) reported positive development role of 
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Panchayats, as opposed to a low percentage for central and west UP. (each 79.2 per cent) 
(Table-4.127). 


Table -4.127 

Activities of Gram Panchayats 
(Perceptions of Beneficiary Households) 


Activities 

Perceptions 

1 Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

1 Central 

I Western 

Total I 

No. 

% 

lEia 

mm 


mm 


irara 



Open meetings of 
Gram Sabha 

Held 

105 

87.5 

IIK 

1 71.7 

wm 

IHB 

irara 

'mm 

'mm 

74 Sj 

Not Held 

11 

9.2 


HE 

wm 

mm 


mm 

mm 


Ignorance 

4 

3.3 


■1^ 




wmxm 


iiag 

Total 

120 

100.0 

120 

i 100.0 

120 


irara 

100.0 

480 

100.0 

People participate in 
the open meetings of 
Gram Sabha 

Regular 

37 


25 

IHH 

24 



8.2 

92 

25.8 

Occasionally 

65 


52 


mm 

67.4 

58 

mm 

wm 

ra^g 

Never 

3 

■i^ 

9 



6.5 

9 


mm 

■■BE 

Total 

log 

100.0 

86 

100.0 

mm 

■wtmi 

73 


■^^ 

100.0 

Development 
Committees of Gram 
Panchayats 

Constituted 

73 

60.8 

70 

58.3 

■1^ 

■EIQ 

42 



50.8 

Not Constituted 

7 


3 

mm 

7 

5.8 

18 

15-0 



Ignorance 

40 


47 

39.2 

54 

45.0 

60 

50.0 

201 

41.9 

Total 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

480 

100.0 

Functions of 
Development 
Committees 

Active 



48 

68.6 

46 

■Big 

24 

MiHB 

■1^1 

—■aMBa 

inactive 

28 

■^E! 

18 

25.7 



mm 

iraB 

74 


Dead 

5 

■HSi 

4 


1. 

1.7 

__ 2 

raoEi 

HHE 

HKE! 

Total 

73 

■ESQj 

HBSli 


mm 


■rai 

■BOB 



Role of Panchayat for 
Development of 
village 

Assisted 

109 


100 

83.3 

95 

79.2 

95 

79.2 

399 

83.1 

Not Assisted 

4 

mm 


mm 

IjlllllfQI 





5.4 

Neutral 

7 

5.8 

HBS 

■^1 

■EOI 

■rail 



mm 

■BE 

Total 


100.0 

120 

100.01 

1201 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

480 

100.0] 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.5.3 Participation of Local People in Gram Panchayat Activities 

As responded by beneficiary households, 6.9 per cent actively participate in Gram 
Panchayat activities; 31.3 per cent participate much; for 45.2 per cent the participation is 
general (casual); for others the participation is low or it rarely happens. There are regional 
variations in these percentages (participation). In west U.P., there is no active (Very much’) 
participation. The households generally participate in panchayat activities in each region. 
Non-participation is observed more in west and central U.P., while very low participation is 
observed in east U.P. (Table-4.128). 


Table -4,128 

Participation of Local People in Gram Panchayat Activities 
(Perception of Beneficiary Households) 


Participation 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total ] 

No. 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 



Very much 

7 

5.8 

14, 

11.7 

12 

10.0 

- 

'HHi 



Much 

44 

36.7 

■Bra 

27.5 

44 


29 




General 

55 

45.8 

54 

BESE 

47 


61 


BEE 

45.2| 


4 


2 

■DB 

1 

0.8 

- 

- 

7 


iVerv low 

8 


11 

9.2 

1 

0.8 

14 

m^ 

34 

M 


2 


6 

5.0 


10.8 






■mill 

mmBi 

mmH 

mmi 

HHE 

1.7 



2 



120 

100.0 

mm 

100.0 

120 

100.0 



480 

lOO.Oj 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.5.3.1 Reasons for Non-Participation of Local People in Gram Panchayat Activities 

As high as 16.25 per cent of the beneficiary households reported reasons for non- 
participation of people in activities executed by Gram Panchayats. Of these, as high as 61.5 
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per cent reported non-information as the reason. 25.6 per cent reported that local people 
have no time for participation. As high as 16.7 per cent reported that voice of poor people 
remains unheard, even when expressed. 15.4 per cent opined that local people are not 
interested in such activities. As high as 19.2 per cent reported that focal people are afraid of 
the dominant section. 15.4 per cent reported autocracy of Gram Pradhan, Of those who 
opined on non-participation, 38.46 per cent are from west U.P. and 24.35 per cent are from 
east U.P. For west U.P., the major reasons of non-participation are non-information (63.3 per 
cent), no time for local people to participate (30.0 per cent). For east U.P., the major reasons 
include voice of poor people not heard (31.6 per cent), no interest of local people (26.3 per 
cent), no time of local people (31 .6 per cent), low awareness of local people (26.3 per cent), 
and the most important reason is ‘information not circulated’ (94.7 per cent). For central U.P., 
non-information is the only major reason (73.3 per cent). For Bundelkhand, non-participation 
is caused by a mix of many reasons (Table-4.129). 

Table -4.129 

Reasons for Non-Participation of Local People in Gram Panchayat Activities 
(Perception of Beneficiary Households) 


Reasons 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total I 

No- 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

0/ 

/o 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Willingness of Gram Pradhan is imposed 

4 

28.6 

3 

15.8 



2 

6.7 

12 

15.4 

Low awareness among people 

2 

14.3 

5 

26.3 


'IHi 

1 

3.3 



Information not circulated 

- 

- 

18 

94.7 

11 

73.3 

19 

63.3 


Hdiliri 

People have no time to participate 

4 

28.6 

6 

31.6 

1 

6.7 

9 

30.0 



Voice of poor people not listened 

3 

21.4 

6 

31.6 

1 


3 

10.0 

B 


Avoiding contest/quarrel by local people 

3 

21.4 



1 

6.7 

1 


5 

6.4 

No interest among local people 

5 

35.7 

5 

26.3 

1 


1 

3.3 

12 

15.4 

Fear of dominant people 

3 

21.4 

4 

21.1 

1 

6.7 

7 

23.3 

15 

19.2 

Total 

14 

100.0 

19 

100.0 

15 

100.0 

30 


78 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.5.4 Weaknesses of Gram Panchayats 

There are several reasons behind weaknesses in functioning of Gram Panchayats. 
As high as 41.0 per cent reported ‘serious casteism', 27.3 per cent reported groupism, 17.3 
per cent reported nepotism. 16.5 per cent reported autocracy of Gram Pradhan. As high as 

23.5 per cent reported ‘bribe’ as a factor to bring down the institutional strength of Gram 
Panchayats. As high as 44.4 per cent reported dissidence within Gram Panchayat members; 

47.5 per cent reported absence of any real (productive) work. As high as 31.7 per cent 
reported partitionism (polity-related) as reasons behind non-functioning of Gram Panchayats. 
We got multiple responses from the respondents. There are regional variations in these 
responses. For example, casteism is a major factor (53.3 per cent) in east U.P., alongwith 
inner-dissidence (53.3 per cent), no productive work (53.3 per cent), regionalism or hemletism 
(36.7 per cent). For central U.P., it is inner-dissidence (47.5 per cent), casteism (39.2 per 
cent), partitionism (35.0 per cent) as major factors. Most of the factors, for ail the regions, 
show local power-structure rotating around Gram Pradhan seen as the catalyst. Most of the 
factors show local general socio-cultural problems {Table-4.130). 

















Table -4.130 

Weaknesses of Gram Panchayats 
(Perceptions of Beneficiary Households) 


Indicators 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Centra! 

Western 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Dissension among Gram Panchayat members 

45 



53.3 

57 

47.5 

47 

39.2 

213 

44 4 

Ritualistic works 

29 

24.2 

64 

53.3 

52 

43.3 

83 

69.2 

228 

47.5 

Casteism 


30.8 

64 

53.3 

47 

39.2 

49 

40.8 

197 

4 - ■: 

Groupism 

14 


wm 




mm 


■031 

WEM 

Partitionism 

29 



41.7 

mm 


n 

■H3EI 

■133 

'MEOI 

Bribe 

18 

15.0 



28 

23.3 

29 

24.2 

113 

23.5 

Brokerage 

18 

15.0 

■ES 

28.3 

30 

25.0 

25 

20.8 

107 

22,3 

Nepotism 

10 

8.3 

mm 

20.8 

25 

20.8 

23 

19.2 

83 

17.3 


11 

9.2 

25 

20.8 

19 

15.8 

24 

20.0 

79 

16.5 

Regionlism/Hemletism 

23 

■EE 

44 

36.7 

35 

29.2 

34 

28.3 

136 

28.3 

Total 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

480 



Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4,6 Communication and Basis of Casting Votes 

Public media plays a very insignificant role in forming the information base of the 
people, as reported by the beneficiary households. Rather ‘local people’ are the sources for 
Information for the locally (village) settled people. It is as high as for 86.7 per cent of the 
households. For 24.6 per cent, the source of information is through travel. As low as 11.7 per 
cent have their information base through radio, 5.0 per cent through newspaper, 4.6 per cent 

through television. 

There are regional variations in these percentages. However, local people play the 
major role as information base for each of the regions. Television plays some role (10.8 per 
cent) in west U.P., which plays no significant role in other regions. Newspaper reportedly 
plays some role in 
Bundelkhand, and 
not in other regions. 

Radio plays some 
role for east U.P. 
and Bundelkhand, 
and not in other 
regions. However, 
the infopmation base 
remains locally confined (Table-4.131). 


Table -4.1 31 

Sources of Access to Information for Beneficiary Households 


Sources 

Bundelkhand 


Central 

Western 

Total I 

HQIIIII 


KjQIIIII 



:■■ 

17W 

% 

ESI 



mm 

■QE! 


■^E 

wm 

mm 


1.7 

msi 

mm 


mm 


■■ 

■QR! 

9 


mm 

■Be 

■E 

11.7 

television 


■be 

■E 

wmm 

2 

mm 

wm 

■■ 

mm 

4.6 


31 

OE^^E 

Em 

18.3 

mm 

wmmB. 

wm 

31.7 

IE 

24.6 


105 


85 

70.8 

113 

94.2 

113 

94.2 

ke 

86.7 

Friends 

1 

0.8 

3 


9 

■■ 

- 

- 

■E 

2.7 

Relatives 

2 

mm 

- 

- 

3 

mm 

- 

- 

mm 

1.0 

Total 

120 

■BE 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

480 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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4.6,1 Basis of Casting Votes 
Public participation (in 
political processes) based on casting 
votes depend on a number of factors 
for the beneficiary households. For 
all the regions, 43.5 per cent take 
political party as the basis, while 25.8 
per cent take caste as the basis of 
casting votes. 44.4 per cent take 
development as the basis, while 33.6 
per cent take locai issues as the 
basis. The other bases for the 


5c Basis of Casting Votes 



Fig 4.22 


beneficiary households are religion ( 7.9 per cent), approaching the voters (3.8 per cent), and 
security of the voters (2.9 per cent). We got multiple responses from the households. There 
are regional variations in these bases as perceived by the households. For east U.P., 
development (51.7 per cent) and caste (40.0 per cent) are the major issues; for west U.P., 
party (75.8 per cent) 
and locai issues 
(48.3 per cent) are 
the major issues; for 
Bundelkhand, 
development (62.5 
per cent) and local 
issues (37.5 per 
cent) are the major 

issues. The overall issues, thus, remain development, caste, party, and local issues (Tabfe- 
4.132). 


Table -4.1 32 

Votes Cast by Households in Political Processes: Issues 


Issues 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 1 Vo 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Party 

21 

17.5 

48 

40.Q 

4d 40.8 

91 

75.8 

209 

43.5 

Caste 

36 

30.0 

48 

40.0 

21 17.5 

19 

15.8 

124 

25.8 

Religion 

1 

0.8 

2 

1.7 

11 9.2 

24 

20.0 

38 

7.9 

Approach 

7 

5.8 

3 

2.5 

1 o.d 

7 

5.8 

18 

3.8 

Development 

75 

62.5 

62 

51.7 

66 55.d 

Id 

8.3 

213 

44.4 

Security 

6 

5.0 

1 

0.8 

d 5.d 

1 

0.8 

14 

2.9 

Local Issues 

45 

37.5 

28 

233 

i 36 29.d 

I 56 

48.3 

i 166 

34.6 

Total 

120 

100.0 

120 

' 100.0 

120| 100.0| 

: 120| 

^ 100.0 

480 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.7. Impact of Development Programmes on the Villages 

As high as 94.0 per cent of the beneficiary households reported better condition of 
the village where they are settled. Only 2.3 per cent reported that it has deteriorated over 
time. There are regional variations in these percentages. For example, as high as 98.3 per 
cent in west U.P. reported betterment, 94.2 per cent in Bundelkhand reported betterment. Of 
those who reported deterioration, the percent is high for east U.P. (4.2 per cent) (Table- 
4.133). 
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Table -4.133 

Inter-Temporal Development of Village: Past Ten Years 


Development 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total i 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Better 

113 

94.2 

110 

S1.7 

lid 

91.7 

118 

98.3 

451 

94.0 

As Before 

3 

2.5 

5 

4.2 

10 

8.3 

- 

- 

18 

3.8 

Deteriorated 

4 

3.3 

5 

4.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

2.3 

No response 

- 

- 

- 

- 

J 

! 

i .. . . 

2 

^ 1.7 



Total 

120 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

1201 

I 100,0 

120 

100.0 

480 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


4.7.1 Indicators of Advancement of the Village 

As perceived by the beneficiary households, there are some major reasons or 
indicators why they think the village is better off now. As high as 56.5 per cent reported 
construction of pakka roads, 35.5 per cent reporting kaccha roads converted into kharanja 
(seme-pakka), 52.5 per cent reporting installation of hand pumps, 37.3 per cent reporting 
kaccha houses converted into pakka. 22.8 per cent reporting schools opened up in village, 
and 14.6 per cent reporting access to electricity in the village. The households also focus on 
indicators that are considered consequential, like increased land productivity, increased 
income of households etc. Most of the households focused on physical and social 
infrastructure as indicators of advancement. There are regional variations in the percentages 
of households focusing on specific indicators. For west U.P., pakka road is the main focus 
(78.0 per cent), followed by hand-pumps (59.3 per cent). For centra! U.P., hand-pump is the 
main focus (60.9 per cent), followed by kaccha lane converted into kharanja (50.9 per cent). 
For Bundelkhand, main focus is on kaccha houses becoming pakka (58.4 per cent) followed 
by construction of pakka road (55.8 per cent). For east U.P., the main focus is on pakka road 
(50.9 per cent), followed by kaccha houses becoming pakka (45.5 per cent) {Table-4.134). 

Table -4.134 

Indicators of Advancement of the Village 
(Peoples* Perception) 


Indicators 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total I 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 


im 


mm 



Construction of pakka road 

63 

55.8 

56 

50.9 


40.0 

■E 

IBBEIil 



Kaccha lane changed in kharanja 

27 

23.9 

40 

36.4 

'H 


wm 




Opened school in village 

33 

29.2 

34 

■aHE 

wm 


2 


103 

22.8| 

Electricity availability 

23 

20.4 

23 

EE 

9 

HE 


he 



Hand pumps installed 


46.9 

47 

42.7 





237 

52.5 

Drainage created in village 

15 

13.3 

2a 

25.5 

28 

25,5 

57 

48.3 

128 

28.4 

Kaccha houses became pakka 

66 

58.4 





5 

HE 


■aaa 

Irrigation sources increased 

■mQ 


4 


1 


3 



mm 

Productivity of land increased 

— 

- 

5 

Ki 

2 


4 

msm 

11 

mm 

Income of people increased 

7 

6.2 

6 

lEE 

8 


1 




No response 

2 

1.8 

1 


- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

0-7| 

Total 





110 

KWlIll! 






Source: Field survey, 2004, 
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4.7. 1.1 Reasons for Bad (Deteriorated) Condition in Village 

Of those who reported that the development status of the village either has remained 
as before or has deteriorated (6.45 per cent), 62.07 per cent are from Bundelkhand. and the 

rest from east UP. The 
reasons cited for Bundelkhand 
are mainly paths remaining 
non-pakka (38.9 per cent), 
people developing bad habits 
(33.3 per cent), inner-conflict 
(22.2 per cent), absence of 
hand-pump (27.8 per cent) etc. 

For east UP., the reasons are 

small landhplding X45.5 per. 

cent), inner-conflict (27.3 per 
cent), malice and other vices 
(27.3 per cent) etc. (Table- 
4.135). 


Table - 4.135 

Reasons for Bad (Deteriorated) Condition in Village 


Reasons 

Bundelkhand ] 

Eastern 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Hand pump not installed 

5 

27.8 

1 

9.1 

Poor housing condition not 
changed 

3 

16.7 

« 

- 

Fiahtinq with each other increased 

4 

22.2 

3 

27.3 

Wavs not became pakka 

7 

38.9 

- 

- 

Bad habits developed among 
people 

6 

33.3 

1 

9.1 

Corruption increased 

- 

- 

2 

18.2 

Bad relationship among people . 

- 

- 

3 

27.3 

Land size became small 



5. 

- - 45.5 

Moral degradation among people 

- 

- 

1 

9.1 

No response 

1 

5.6 

- 

- 

Total 

18 

100.0 

11 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 




Chapter Five 


Section-I 

Housing Of Non-Beneficiary Households By Condition And Need ! 

Some Facts 


For assessing the actual condition and need for housing of the eligible non- 
beneficiary households, we have drawn a sample of 320 such households. We have 
assessed these households by indicators like houising and access to other basic needs, 
poverty, income and occupations, outstanding loans etc. There being four administrative 
regions in UP., we have drawn sample households by equal size (%) from each region. 

5.1 Demographic and Socio-Economic Profile 

Of all the non-beneficiary households (320), each of the four regions covers 25.0 per 
cent, and each of the eight districts covers 12.5 per cent. The gender-distribution shows 57.8 : 
42.2 between male and female non-beneficiary househoids, considered over all the regions. 
This gender distribution shows 60.0:40.0 for Bundelkhand, 47.5:52.5 for east U.P., 58.7:41.3 
for central U.P., and 65:35 for west U.P. In the sample respondents, thus, female respondents 
are equally taken care of (Table-5.1). 

Table -5.1 

Distribution of Non-Beneficiary Households 
(By Region and Gender) 


Regions 

Districts 

Male 

Female 

Total j 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Bundelkhand 

Jhansi 

23 

57.5 

17 

42.5 

40 

100.0 


Mahoba 

25 

62.5 

15 

38.5 

40 

100.0 


Sub-Total 

48 

60.0 

32 

40.0 

80 

100.0 

Eastern 

Gorakhpur 

20 

50.0 

20 

50.0 

40 

100.0 


Varanasi 

18 

45.0 

22 

55.0 

40 

100.0 

- 

Sub-Total 

38 

47.5 

42 

52.5 

80 

100.0 

Central 

Sitapur 

20 

50.0 

20 

50.0 

40 

100.0 


Kanpur Nagar 

27 

67.5 

13 

32.5 

40 

100.0 


Sub-Total 

47 

58.7 

33 

41.3 

80 

100.0 

Western 

Hathras 

23 

57.5 

17 

42.5 

40 

100.0 


Muzaffarnagar 

29 

72.5 

11 

27.5 

40 

100.0 


Sub-Total 

52 

65.0 

28 

35.0 

80 

100.0 

1 Grand Total 

185 

57.8 

135 

^ 42.2 

- 320 

: 100.0 


Source: Field survey. 2004. 
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5.1.1 Duration of Stay of the Households in the Village 

Of all the beneficiary households (320), 58.12 per cent are SCs, 30.31 per cent 
OBCs, 9.68 per cent minority, and only 1.87 
are from general caste. 92.8 per cent of the 
non-beneficiary households are confined to 
the locality (the village) by birth. This local 
confinement is 92.5 per cent for SCs, 91.8 
per cent for OBCs, 96.8 per cent for 
minority, and 100.0 per cent for general 
castes. There are regional variations In 
these percentages and variations over 
caste categories in each region. In 
Bundelkhand, 90.0 per cent households are 
locally confined, which Is 93.8 per cent for 
east U.P., 92.5 per cent for central U.P., 
and 95.0 per cent for west U.P. The locally 
confined SC households are 92.5 per cent 
in Bundelkhand, 92.3 per cent in east U.P., 

89.8 per cent in central U.P., and 95.6 per 
cent in west U.P. The local confinement of 
OBCs is lowest in Bundelkhand (84.0 per 
cent) and highest for west U.P. (96.2 per 
cent). For OBCs for east U.P. the percentage for local confinement is 94.1, and for central 
U.P. 91.7 per cent. The local confinement covers most of the settled households across 
regions and over caste categories {Table-5.2). 

Table -5.2 

Duration of Stay of the Non-Beneficiary Households in the Village 
(By Time Duration) 


Demographic and Socio-economic Profile of 

Beneficiary Households 

- The average household size for non-benefidary 
households is 5.2. Female population is 938.4 per 

1.000 male for all non-beneficiary households. 

- Around 50.2 per cent of the total population from the 
sample is in the productive age group (15-60 years). 
Only 3.0 per cent of the population live beyond 60 
years. 

- About 50.0 per cent of the population is illiterate, which 
is 36.8 per cent for male and 64.0 per cent for female. 
High illiteracy prevails in BC and SC community. 

- 37.3 per cent of the population constitute the working 
population, where the male percentage is 49.0 and 
female percentage 24.9. 

- As high as 78.3 per cent of the working population 
engage themselves in wage-labour work, of which 44.4 
per i cent of the labourers do not have any 
supplementary work. 

- As high as 77.2 per cent of the households earn annual 
income upto Rs. 20,000.00, and 43.3 per cent of the 
households earn annual income upto Rs. 11,500.00 
only. The average annual income per household is Rs. 

16.457.00 and per capita income Rs. 3160.00. 

- 50.3 per cent of the households are landless, and 48. 1 
per cent have agricultural land for farming. 21.6 per 
cent households hold 0.5 acre land per household in 
the sample. 

- The average land holding is 0.47 acre per household. 
On average, 0.39 acre land is cultivated by the 
households. 

- Leasing-in and leasing-out are insignificant for the 
households. 


Duration 
(in Years) 

Households 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total i 

No. 

% 

No. 

i% 

No. 





iflai 


SC 

IB 





iwssf2i 

_ 43 

95.6 

172 

92.5| 

OBC 




94.1 





■1^ 



1 


7 

o 

o 

17 

100.0 

5 

83.3 

■EQ 


General 

1 

100.0 

0 


2 

100.0 

3 

100.0 

6 

100.01 

Total 

72 

MiBI 

75 

93.8 

74 

92.5 






SC 

1 


0 


0 

■03 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.5 

OBC 



0 

0.0 

1 

BUS 

1 

wmm 

2 

2.1 

01031139^^ 

0 

■EEI 

pj 


0 


1 


1 

■■3 


0 

HQ 


0.0 

0 

0.0 



0 

■EE 

Total 

1 

1.3 

0 


1 

1.3 

2 

2.5 

4 

1-3| 

25 to 50 

SC 

0 

0.0 


■EB 

4 

8.2 


■EQ 

9 

■EE 

OBC 

0 

0.0 

2 

■asi 

' 0 

0.0 

0 


2 

mm 

Minority 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 


0 

0.0 

General 

0 

0.0 


0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Total 

0 

0.0 

jm 

6.3 

4 

5.0 

2 


11 

BBail 


Contd... 
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Duration 
(in Years) 

Households 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Centra! 

1 Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

50 to 75 

SC 

3 

5.7 

0 

0.0 

1 

2.0 

0 

0.0 

4 

2.2 

OBC 

4 

16.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

4 

4.1 

Minority 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

General 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Total 

7 

8.8 

0 

0.0 

1 

1.3 

0 

0.0 

8 

2.5 

Total 

SC 

53 

100.0 

39 

100.0 

49 

I 100.0 

^ 45 

100.0 

186 

100.0 

OBC 

25 

100.0 

34 

100.0 

12 

100.0 

26 

100.0 

97 

100.0 

Minority 

i 1 

100.0 

7 

1 100.0 

17 

100.0 

6 

100.0 

31 

100.0 

General 

1 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

^ 2 

100.0 

3 

100.0 

6 

100.0 

Total 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

320 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.1.2 Population by Caste and Gender 

The distribution of population from the non-beneficiary households by caste and 
gender shows that SCs constitute 54.5 per cent followed by OBCs (29.9 per cent), minority 
(10.4 per cent), and general castes (1.8 per cent). The gender distribution of the non- 
beneficiary households by castes show convergence by percentages. This convergence 
holds good for all the regions taken together, and for each region. For example, male-female 
population ratio for SCs for all regions is 57.18 : 48.82. The male SC population as 
percentage of all male population is 58.0, while the female SC population as percentage of all 
female population is 59.0. The gender ratios in the population from the sample households by 
castes show similar pattern for other regions. There are, however, regional variations in 
percentages of SCs as non-beneficiaries, for example, for Bundelkhand it is 68.3 per cent 
while for east U.P. it is 47.7 per cent; for east U.P., OBCs constitute 43.7 per cent followed by 
30.3 per cent in west U.P., the percentages calculated over intra-regional total non- 
beneficiaries. Gender distribution of population is uniformly distributed within each region, with 
minor variations in these percentages over regions {Table-5.3). 

Table - 5.3 

Distribution of Population from Non-Beneficiary Households 
(By Caste and Gender) 


Households 
by Castes 

Gender 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 


% 


% 

No. 

% 

SC 

Male 

147 

68.7 

105 

46.9 

132 

62.5 

115 

54.5 

499 

58.0 

Female 

135 

67.8 

101 

48.6 

127 

63.8 

113 

56.2 

476 

59.0 

Total 

282 

68.3 

206 

47.7 

259 

63.3 

228 

55.3 

975 

54.5 

OBC 

Male 

65 

30.4 

98 

43.8 

26 

12.3 

71 

33.6 

260 

30.2 

Female 

60 

30.2 

91 

43.7 

24 

12.1 

54 

26.9 

229 

28.4 

Total 

125 


189 

43.7 

50 

12.1 

125 

30.3 

489 

29.9 



1 

0.5 

21 

9.3 

49 

WEB 

17 

8.0 

88 

10.2 

Female 

- 

- 

16 

7.7 

45 



11.9 

85 



1 

0.2 






: 9.9 

173 

10.4 



'' 1 

0.5 

■IIIIIH 

- 

4 

_ 1.9 

8 

3.8 

13 

1.5 


4 

2.0 

- 

- 

3 


10 

1 5.0 

; 17 

2.1 

Total 

5 

1.2 

- 

- 

7 

1.7 

18 

I 44 

30 

1.8 

Total 




224 



100.0 

211 

1 100 0 



Female 

199 


208 




201 

100 0 



Total 

413 

100.0 



410 

100.0 

412 





Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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5.1. 2.1 Population by Age and Gender 

Of all the population from the sample, 51.59 per cent are male and 48.41 per cent are 
female. Of the population, the regional distribution shows 24.77 per cent from Bundelkhand, 
25.91 per cent from east U.P., 24.59 per cent from central U.P., and 24.72 per cent from west 
U.P. The intra-regional distribution of population by gender shows convergence with minor 
variations. For example, the percentage of male population for the regions, Bundelkhand, 
east, central, and west U.P., in sequence are 51.82, 51.85, 51.46, and 51.21. The age 
distribution of population in the sample non>beneficiary households shows that 46.7 per cent 
are in the age below 15, and 3.0 per cent are in the age above 60, implying that 49.7 per cent 
are in the unproductive (economically) age in a conventional sense. By implication, 50.3 per 
cent are in the productive age, that is, in the age bracket between 15 and 60. The male 
population in the age bracket, 15 to 60, is 52.9 per cent, while the female population in the 
same age bracket is 47.5 per cent. The distribution of population by regions shows that 51.1 
per cent in Bundelkhand are in the age bracket, 15 to 60. which is the same in east U.P., 51 .2 
per cent in central U.P., and 47.6 per cent in west U.P. By male population, the percentages 
in this age bracket for the regions in sequence are 54.3, 54.0, 53.1, and 50.9. The distribution 
of population from the sample non-beneficiary households, considered over regions, intra- 
region and gender, show that around half of the population are in the productive age. This 
distribution pattern is similar to that for beneficiary population. Male and female population 
from the non-beneficiary households are more or less uniformly distributed in the specified 
age brackets (as in the case of population from beneficiary households) {Table-5.4). 

Table - 5.4 

Distribution of Population from Non-Beneficiary Households 
(By Age and Gender) 


mm 



1 Eastern 

I Central 

1 Western 

Total 

IHZSB 




I No. 

% 



1 No. 

IHH 

Up to 6 
Years 

Male 

43 

20.1 

54 

24.1 

IKE 

iKsa 

Ib 

23.7 

IKE 


Female 

54 

27.1 

52 

25.0 

fll^ 

■EO 

46 

22.9 

■EE 

23.5 

Total 

97 

23.5 

106 

24.5 


21.0 

96 

23.3 

385 

23.1 

7 to 14 
Years 

Male 

51 

23.8 

47 

21.0 

42 

19.9 

51 

24.2 

191 

22.2 

Female 

42 

21.1 

50 

24.0 

■K 

26.1 

59 

29.4 

203 

25.1 

Total 

93 

22.5 

97 

22.5 

mESi 

22.9 

110 

26.7 

394 

23.6 

15 to 35 
Years 

Male 

72 

33.6 

78 

34.8 

85 

40.3 

70 

33.2 

305 

35.5 

Female 

63 

31.7 

72 

34.6 

65 

32.7 

66 

32.8 

266 

33.0 

Total 

135 

32.7 

150 

34.7 

150 

36.6 

136 

33.0 

571 

34.2 

36 to 60 
Years 

Male 

44 


EKE 


Hi 

12.8 

36 

17.1 

150 

17.4 




Bi^ 

13.5 

■IS 

16.6 

24 

11.9 

117 

14.5 





16.4 


mm 





Above 60 
Years 

Male 

4 


2 

0.9 

9 


4 



■EE 

Female 

8 

HEEI 




IIIIIII^Sl 

6 



3.8 

Total 

12 

■ESI 



20 

4.9 

10 

2.4 

50 

3.0 


IMS! 

214 

100.0 

224 

llfaltlfili 

211 

100.0 

211 

100.0 

860 

100.0 

Female 

199 

100.0 

208 

MfiBlil! 

199 

100.0 


BEgEII 


BB 

Total 

HBSI 


432 

100.0 

410 

100.0 

412 

100.0 

1667 

100.0 I 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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5. 1.2. 2 Population by Marita! Status 

The distribution of population from non-beneficiary households by marital status 
shows more or less 40:60 between married and unmarried. The incidence of divorce is 
insignificant (0.3). The distribution of population by marital status is more or less uniform 
across regions {Table-5.5). 


Table ~ 5.5 

Marital Status of Non-Beneficiary Households 
(By Gender) 


Marita! 

Status 

Gender 

I Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Married 

Male 

88 

41.1 

90 

40.2 

71 

33.6 

76 

36.0 

325 

37.8 

Female 

86 

43.2 

88 

42.3 

68 

34.2 

75 

37.3 

317 

39.3 

Total 

174 

42.1 

178 

41.2 

139 

33.7 

151 

36.6 

642 

38.5 

Widow/ 

Widower 

Male 

4 

1.9 

6 

2.7 

7 

3.3 

5 

2.4 

22 

2.5 

Female 

13 

6.5 

10 

4.8 

21 

11.5 

9 

4.5 

53 

6.7 

Total 

17 

4.1 

16 

3.7 

28 

6.8 

14 

3.4 

75 

4.5 

Divorcee 

Male 

1 

0.5 


- 

3 

1.4 

- 

- 

4 

0.5 

Female 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0.5 

- 

- 

1 

0.1 

Total 

1 

0.2 

- 

- 

4 

1.0 

- 

- 

5 

0.3 

Unmarried 

' Male 

> 121 

56.5 

128 

57.1 

^ 130 

61.6 

i 128 

60.7 

509 

59.2 

Female 

100 

50.2 

110 

52.9 

109 

54.8 

117 

58.2 

: 436 

' 54.0 

Total 

221 

53.5 

238 

^ 55.1 

239 

58.3 

245 

59.5 

945 

56.7 


Male 




100.0 

211 

100.0 

211 

100.0 

860 

100.0 

Female 

199 

100.0 

208 


199 

100.0 

201 

100.0 

807 

100.0 



100.0 

432 

100.0 

410 

100.0 

412 

100.0 

1667 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.1.3 Educational Level of Population from Households 

The distribution of the population from non-beneficiary households by education 
shows 38.4 per cent as illiterate, and 22.9 per cent have primary level education. Only 0.3 per 
cent have attained education above intermediate level. 5.0 per cent of the population from the 
sample have attained education with school leaving certificate and above. There is not much 
regional variation in distribution of illiterate population. It is 38.0 per cent for Bundelkhand, 
38.4 per cent for east U.P., 41.7 per cent for central U.P., and 35.4 per cent for west U.P. 
Female illiteracy is around half of total female population intra-regionally and inter-regionally. 
We found extremely high 
differences in gender distribution 
of literacy and attainment of 
educational levels. We found 
extremely low female literacy and 
education, as percentage of total 
female population and relative to 
male literacy, for all the four 
regions of U.P. There is no 
female population above high 
school level education in any of the regions, excepting two in central U.P. There is no female 
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population with higher education (above intermediate level) in any region, excepting one in 
central UP. At the high school level, female literacy is 1.0 per cent and below for all the 
regions, the percentages calculated over total female population regionally {Table-5.6). 

Table - 5.6 

Educational Level of Population from Non-Beneficiary Households 

(By Gender) 


Educational 

Level 

Gender 

1 Bundelkhand 

1 Eastern 

1 Central 

1 Western 

Total 

No. 

1% 

No. 

1 % 

1 No. 

% 

1 No. 

% 

IKSi 


Illiterate 

Male 

57 

mEtSl 

66 

l■B 


wmi 

mm 

25.1 

i^l 


Female 


■a«Ba 

100 

IKim 

msa 

WEM 

93 

46.3 

395 

48.9 

Total 

157 

1 38.0 

166 

38.4 

mS 

1 41.7 

146 

35.4 

640 

38.4 

Literate 

Male 


■ES 

18 

8.0 

HQ 

■1^ 

5 

2.4 

45 

5.2 

Female 

2 

im 


IHBI 


■EB 


1.5 

13 

1.6 

Total 



23 

5.3 

15 

mmm 





Primary 

Male 



46 

20.5 

48 

22.7 

63 

29.8 

210 

24.4 

Female 

37 

18.6 

44 

21.1 

41 

20.6 


24.9 

172 

21.3 

Total 

■ESI 

21.8 

90 

20.8 

89 

21.7 

113 

27.4 

382 

22.9 

Upper Primary 

Male 

■El 





8.0 

26 

12.3 

89 

10.3 

Female 

6 


5 

2.4 ‘ 

13 


5 

2.5 

■E3 

fmm 

Total 




MM 




mm 

■BE 

7.1 

High School 

Male 

20 

9.3 

11 

■EO 

s 



ngm 

50 

5.8 

Female 

- 

- 

2 

MDSI 



2 


5 

imm 

Total 

20 

4.8 



12 

2.9 


|||||||||QEh 

55 

3.3 I 

Intermediate 

Male 

5 

2.3 

7 

3.1 

4 

1.9 





Female 

- 

.. 

- 

- 

2 

1.0 

- 

- 

2 

mml 

Total 

5 

1.2 

7 

1.6 



6 

1.4 


1.4 1 

Higher 

Education 

Male 

2 

0.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 



4 

warn 

Female 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0.5 


- 

1 

onJ 

Total 

2 

0.5 

- 

- 



HE! 

0.5 


■eei 

Non-School 
going Children 
(Below 6 Years) 

Male 

43 

20.1 

54 

24.1 

mm 





■gQ 

Female 

54 

27.1 

52 

25.0 


■Eni 

46 

22.9 



Total 

97 

23.5 

106 

24.5 

86 

21.0 

96 

23.3 

385 

23.1 

Total 

Male 

214 

100.0 

224 

100.0 

211 

100.0 

211 

100.0 

860 

100.0 

Female 

199 

100.0 

208 

100.0 

199 

100.0 

201 

100.0 

807 

100.0 

Total 

413 

100.0 

432 

100.0 

410 

100.0 

412 

100.0 

1667 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.1. 3.1 Educational Level of Population By Castes 

The distribution of population by caste and gender from the non-beneficiary 
households by the level of literacy and attainment of education shows that all the caste 
categories are highly illiterate, the percentage being 38.4. The percentage of illiteracy is 30.0 
for general castes, 39.8 for SCs, 33.9 for OBCs, and 44.5 for minority. Within each category, 
female illiteracy is much higher than male illiteracy. Excepting one individual with higher 
education, nobody from the minority community has education above upper primary level 
(class Vlll standard). This is the case of a female individual, excepting whom we did not find 
any female individual who have attained education above intermediate level. As high as 22.9 
per cent of all population have attained education upto primary level. In total, only 12.1 per 
cent of all the population have attained education above primary level. 50 per cent of total SC 
female population is illiterate, while 19.5 per cent have got primary education. 46.3 per cent of 
OBC female population is illiterate and 26.6 per cent have got primary education. 44.5 per 
cent of minority female population is illiterate and 29.5 per cent have got primary education. 
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30.0 per cent of general female population is illiterate with 17.6 per cent having primary 
education. 

The gender distribution of population by literacy shows very poor education standard, 
particularly of the female population by gender, intra-regional and inter-regional, considered 
over total female population and relative to male literacy percentages (Table-5.7) . 

Table - 5.7 

Education Level of Population from Non-Beneficiary Households 
(By Gender and Caste) 


Education Level 

Gender 

i SC 

1 OBC 

1 Minority 

I General 

Total : 

No. 

% 

IBSQI 


■201 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Illiterate 

Male 

150 

30.1 

60 



37.5 

2 

15.4 

245 

28.5 

Female 

238 

50.0 

106 


ma 


7 




Total 

388 

39,8 

IBM 




wm 

30.0 

640 


Literate 

Male 

21 

mm 

■Di 

5.8 

\ 9 



- 

45 

5.2 



wm 

HD 

0.4 


■EOi 

DD 

- 

13 

1.6 

ESSHi 




■EBI 

12 

6.9 

- 

- 

■iBi 


Primary 



23.0 


9^11 





■edbi 

24.4 



wsm 



15 


3 



21.3 

fBSii 


■m 


26.2 

41 

23.7 

5 

16.7 

382 

22.9 

Upper Primary 

Male 

51 

10.2 

34 


3 

3.4 

1 

7.7 


10.3 

Female 

22 

4.6 

6 


1 

1.2 

- 

- 


im 

Total 

73 

7.5 

40 


4 

2.3 

1 



ZHa] 

High School 

Male 

35 

7.0 

14 

5.4 

- 

- 

1 

7.7 

50 


Female 

3 

0.6 

1 

0.4 

- 

- 

1 

5.9 

5 

0.6 

Total 

38 

3.9 

15 

3.1 

- 

- 

2 

6.7 

55 

3.3 

Intermediate 

Male 

14 

2.8 

7 

2.7 

- 

- 

1 

7.7 

22 

2.5 

Female 

1 

0.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5.9 

2 

0.2 

Total 

15 

1.5 

7 

1.4 


- 

2 

6.7 

24 

1.4 

Higher 

Education 

Male 

3 

0.6 

1 

0.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 


Female 

- 

- 

- 

- 

inm 


- 

- 

1 


Total 

3 

0.3 

1 

0.2 

1 

0,6 

- 

- 

5 

0.3 

Non-School 
going Children 
(Below 6 Years) 

Male 

110 

22.0 

62 

23.8 

17 

19.3 

6 

46.1 

195 

22.7 

Female 

110 

23.1 

54 

23.6 

mm 

24.7 

5 

29.4 

190 

23.5 

Total 

220 

22.6 

116 

23,7 

■EOI 


11 


llSKfel 

23.1 

Total 

Male 

499 

100.0 

260 

100.0 

■n 

KMiBtii 

13 

100-0 1 

i^i| 

100.0 

Female 

476 

100.0 

229 

100.0 





807 

100.0 

Total 

975 

100.0 

489 

100.0 

173 



100.0 I 

1667 

100,0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.1.4 Occupational Structure of Population from Households 

There are regional variations in distribution of population from non-beneficiary 
households by main occupation. Thus, more percentage is seen for population working 
mainly as non-agricultural labour for 
Bundelkhand region (37.3 per cent) 
and relatively less for the other 
three regions. Female workers 
working as non-agricultural labour is 
much less than its male counterpart 
for all the four regions, though it is 
reasonably high for Bundelkhand 
(30.6). Workers engaged as 
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cultivators is 6.6 per cent for central U.P. and much less for the other regions. Female 
workers working as cultivators is much less than male cultivators for all regions, the 
percentages calculated over regional total workers by gender in specified activities. Workers 
working as agricultural labour is 4.6 per cent for central UP. and much less for the other 
regions. The percentage of female agricultural labour for west U.P. is higher than its male 
counterpart. For the other regions, female percentage is less. For 4.8 per cent of the 
population, there is no work, which is a combined mean of 5.0 per cent for male population 
and 4.6 per cent for female population. There is no female population as artisans. Female 
workers as service holders, small business and traditional occupation is rare for the female 
population from the non-beneficiary households {Table-5.8). 

Table - 5.8 

Distribution of Main Occupations of Population from the Non-Beneficiary Households 

(By Gender) 


Main 

Gender 

1 Bundelkhand 

1 Eastern 

I Central 

I Western 

1 Total 

Occupation 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

1 No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Cultivation 

Male 

10 

4.7 

7 

3.1 


9.5 

6 

2.8 

43 

5.0 


Female 

5 

2.5 

5 

2.4 

7 

3.5 

1 

0.5 

18 

2.3 


Total 

15 

3.6 

12 

2.8 

27 

6.6 

7 

1.7 

61 

3.6 

Agriculture 

Male 

miiQ 

1.9 

- 

- 

13 

6.1 

2 

0.9 

19 

2.2 

Labour 

Female 


1.0 

4 

1.9 

6 

3.0 

7 

3.5 

wmm 



Total 

6 

1.4 

4 

0.9 

19 

mmm 

miiiQ 

■■■ 


2.3 

Non- 



43.4 

64 

28.6 

56 



■ESQ 

292 

33.9 

Agriculture 

Female 

■131 


41 

19.7 

31 

15.6 

24 

11.9 

157 

19.4 

Labour 

Total 

i 154 

1 37.3 

105 

24.3 

mm 

21.2 

103 

25.0 

449 

26.9 







mm 

4.2 

- 

- 

18 

2.1 

■■H 

Female 

mm 




IHH 

hbh 

- 


- 

- 


Total 

HHD 

l■EB 


mm 

1 ._9 

mm 

- 

- 

18 

1.1 

Service 

Male 

HHH 

!■■■ 

1 



HUES 

■■n 

0.5 

2 

0.2 


Female 

IUMHH 

{■■■Hi 


- 




- 

- 

1 

0.1 



,|||[|||||_ 

illllllllllll^^ 

HH 



■I^S 

1 

mmm 

i—BD 

0.2 

Small 


2 






5 

mm 



Business 

Female 

- 

- 

1 

0.5 

1 

0.5 

1 

!■■■ 

3 

1.4 



2 

0.5 

20 

4.6 

7 

1.7 

6 



2.1 

Traditional 

Male 

1 

0.5 

9 

4.0 

1 


1 

■EB 

12 

1.4 

Work 

Female 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


1 

■■Q 

1 

0.1 


Total 

1 

0.2 

9 

2.1 

1 


2 

0.5 

13 

0.8 

Housewives 

Male 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 


Female 

32 

16.1 

54 

26.0 

52 







Total 

32 

7.7 

54 

12.5 

52 

12.7 

64 

15.5 

202 

12.1 

Students 

Male 

52 

24.3 

53 

23.7 

40 

18.9 

56 

26.5 

201 

23.4 


Female 

34 

17.1 



wm 

23.6 

53 

26.4 

177 

21.9 


isgnii 


■IgQSI 

■ESI 


mm 

21.2 

109 

26.4 

378 

22,7 

Others 

Male 

1 

■EBI 

- 

- 

2 

0.9 

- 

- 

HHI 

lEDB 


Female 

‘ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0.5 

1 

0.2 

WtKB 

BEB 


Total 

1 

0.2 

- 

- 


■OBI 

■Dl 



beb 

No Work 

ISS19H 




mm 

15 

■EDI 

■nil 

BEEl 

■EQ 

bbq 



HBli 

IIIIIIIIQI3 

H 

lEIBS 

15 

7.5 

3j 

1.5 

37 

4.6 1 


EiSSIlHi 

18 

■EO 


mm 

30 

7.3 


3.4 

80 

BEB 

Not 

Male 

43 

20.1 

S 


48 

22.7 

50 1 

23.7 

195 

EB3Ei 

Applicable 

Female 

54 

27.1 





wm\ 


■BEI 





23.5 




20.9 1 


Mefcltii 

3851 


Total 





100.0 

211 

Wtltltil 


ikiijilill 

HUI 





Ulihlill 

208 

100.0 

199 

100.0 



807 

100.0 


Total 

413 

100.0 

432 

Mm\ 


100.0 

412 

100.0 1 

1667 

100.0 


Source: Field survey. 2004, 




































































5.1. 4.1 Supplementary Occupations of Population from Households 

Because of seasonal and part-time engagement of individuals in a number of 
economic activities for income-support, it is often difficult to identify the particular occupation 
of individuals. However, as reported, as high as 26.9 per cent are mainly working as non- 
agricultura! labour, only 2.3 per cent mainly as agricultural labour and 3.6 per cent as 
cultivators. The main occupation, as reported by population from non-beneficiary households, 
is supported by supplementary occupations, which individuals are compelled to get engaged 
in for income-support. Of those who reported cultivation as the main work, non-agricultural 
labour also engages a significant percentage (39.3). Of those who reported agricultural labour 
as the main work, non-agricultural labour also engages a sizeable percentage (21.3). Very 
significant percentage are engaged in occupations like small business, artisans, service, and 
traditional work. Most of the respondents reported as being students (22.7 per cent) and 
housewives (12.1 per cent). The existence of a single individual in multiple jobs may imply 
less, and not more, stable and productive job opportunities (TabIe-5.9}. 

Table -5.9 

Main and Supplementary Occupations of Population from Non-Beneficiary Households 


Main 

Occupation 

Supplementary Occupation | 

Cultivation 

Ag. Labor 

Non-Ag. 

Labor 

Housewives 

Others 

No Work 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Cultivation 

- 

- 

6 

9.7 

24 

39.3 

16 

9.2 

- 

- 

15 

1.2 

60 

3.6 

Ag. Labor 

4 

5.1 

- 

- 

13 

21.3 

17 

9.8 

- 

- 

4 

0.3 

38 

2.3 

Non-Ag. Labor 

53 

67.1 

44 

71.0 

- 

" 

135 

78.0 

5 

71.4 

212 

16.5 

449 

26.9 

Artisan 

2 

2.5 

- 

- 

5 

mm 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

0.8 

18 

1.1 

Service 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

0.2 

3 

0.2 

Small Business 

1 

1.3 

1 

1.6 


Mfcli 

2 


1 

14.3 

22 

1.7 

35 

2.1 

Traditional Work 

1 

1.3 

1 

1.6 


mm 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

■EE 

wm 

heb 

Housewives 

16 

20.2 

9 

14.5 



- 

- 

- 

- 

171 

■DIEI 

■aaa 


Student 

2 

mm 

IHIIIIB 

nmm 



im 

miB; 

miB 

mmi 




22.7 

Others 

- 


- 


- 



- 

- 


5 

IBE9 

5 

0.3 


BHB 

BHB: 

HHH 

HBB 

BHB^ 

BBH 

mfiQ 

1.7 

1 


tm 

■1^ 


4.8 


[HllllHi 

HHB 

HHB 

BBH 

HHli 

HBB 

- 

- 

- 

HHB 





Total 

79 

o 

o 

o 

62 

100.0 

wm 

KBfilili 

173 

WiSWi 

7 

100.0 

1285 

100.0 

1667 

100.01 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.1.5 Income Level 

Of all non-beneficiary households, 77.19 per cent have annual average income less 
than Rs. 20,000.00 per household. 

The mean income for all households 
over all regions is Rs. 16,457.00. The 
reported mean income, each for 
Bundelkhand and west U.P., exceeds 
the overall average mean income. 

Seen intra-regionally, 45.0 per cent of 
the households in Bundelkhand and 
40.0 per cent in west UP. have annual 
average income less than Rs. 15,000.00. Under this annual income category, 56.56 per cent 
households considered over all the regions exist. The bottom line households by income 
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distribution, thus, are better off in Bundelkhand and west UP. relative to overall distribution 

(Table-5.10). 


Table -5.10 

Average Annual Income of Non-Beneficiary Households 


Annua! income 
(in Rs.) 


Eastern 

Centra! 

Western 

Total ! 

No. 

Mean 

No. 

Mean 

No. 

Mean 

No. 

Mean 

No. 

Mean 


8 

6225 

14 

6514 

22 

6109 

3 

6000 

47 

6242 

8,001 to 11,500 

7 

10200 

24 

9625 

22 

9545 

7 

9600 

60 

9660 

11,501 to 15,000 

21 

12857 

15 

12920 

16 

12712 

22 

13473 

74 

13021 

15,001 to 20,000 

13 

17815 

20 

17280 

9 

17333 

24 

17850 

66 

17600 

20,001 to 25,000 

15 

22960 

3 

24000 

3 

23400 

11 

22581 

32 

22969 

Above 25,000 

! 16 

36262 

4 

37800 

8 

40950 

13 

36461 

41 

37390 

Total 

80 

19342 

80 

13550 

80 

13770 

' 80 

19155 

320 

16457 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5. 1.5.1 Income Level of Households By Castes 

Of all the non-beneficiary households (320), 58.12 per cent are SCs, 30.31 per cent 
are OBCs, 9.69 per cent are minority and 1.87 per dent are from general caste. Of the SCs, 
28.49 per cent are from Bundelkhand, 20.96 per cent from east U.P., 26.34 per cent from 
central U.P.. and 14.06 per cent from west U.P. Excepting absence of non-beneficiary 
households in east U.P. in the sample, all the regions are represented by the households by 
all caste categories. The distribution of the non-beneficiary households by income per 
household per annum shows 14.7 per cent are below the income bracket Rs. 8,000.00. As 
high as 77.1 per cent of non-beneficiary households earn annua! income per household less 
than Rs. 20,000.00. Based on Rs. 20,000.00 as annual income per household for identifying 
households living BPL, the BPL : APL comes to be around 80 : 20 for the non-beneficiary 
households. Only 12.8 per cent of the households earn annual income per household above 
Rs. 25,000.00. We find regional and caste-wise variations in distribution of income, for each 
income bracket. For Bundelkhand, the non-beneficiary households with annual income per 
household below Rs. 20,000.00 is 61.2 per cent of regional total household; the 
corresponding percentage for east U.P. is 91.2; it is 86.2 per cent for central U.P., and 69.9 
per cent for west U.P. (Table-5-11). 


Table -5.11 

Annual Income of Non-Beneficiary Households 
(By Caste) 


Annual 
Income (Rs.) 

Caste 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 


Total I 

No. 

% 

No. 



% 


% 


% 

Up to 8000 

SC 

4 

IHBSI 

8 


12 


2 

4.4 

26 

14.0 


3 

■BSI 

3 

■Oil 

4 


- 

- 

10 

10.3 


1 


3 


4 


1 


9 

29.0 


- 

HHB 

- 


2 

100.0 

- 

- 

2 

33.3 


8 


14 

17.5 

22 

27.5 

3 

3.7 

47 

14.7 

8001 to 

11,500 

SC 

3 

BEB 

9 


15 

30.6 

4 

8.9 

31 

16.7 

OBC 

4 

Tsia 

14 

WEB 

2 

41.2 

2 

7.7 

22 

22.7 

Minority 

- 

■■■I 

1 

14.3 

5 

29.4 

- 

- 

6 

19.3 

General 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

1 

33.3 

1 

16.7 

Total 

7 

8.7 

24 

30.0 

22 

27.5 

7 

8.7 

60 



Contd... 
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Annual 
income (Rs.) 

Caste 

Bundelkhand 

i Eastern 

1 Centra! 

1 Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

11,501 to 
15,000 

SC 

11 

20.7 

9 

23.1 

10 

20.4 

11 

24.4 

41 

22.0 

OBC 

9 

36.0 

5 

14.7 

4 

33.3 

10 

38.5 

28 

28.9 

Minority 

- 

- 

1 

14.3 

2 

11.8 

1 

16.7 

4 

12.9 

General 

1 

100,0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

16.7 

Total 

21 

26.2 

15 

18.7 

16 

20.0 

22 

27.5 

74 

23.1 

15,001 to 
20.000 

SC 

8 

15.1 

9 

23.1 

5 

10.2 

12 

26.7 

34 

18.3 

OBC 

5 

20.0 

9 

26.5 

1 

8.3 

8 

30.8 

23 

23.7 

Minority 

- 

- 

2 

28.6 

3 

17.6 

2 

33.3 

7 

22.6 

General 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

66.7 

2 

33.3 

Total 

13 

16-3 

20 

25.0 

9 

11.2 

24 

30.0 

66 

20.6 

20,001 to 
25,000 

SC 

13 

24.5 

3 

7.7 

2 

4.1 

9 

20.0 

27 

14.5 

OBC 

2 

8.0 

- 

- 

1 

8.3 

^ 2 

7.7 

5 

5.1 

Total 

I 15 

! 18.7 

3 

3.7 

3 

I 3.7 

11 

13.7 

32 

10.0 

Above 

25,000 

SC 

14 

26.4 

1 

2.6 

5 

10.2 

7 

15.5 

27 

14.5 

OBC 

2 

8.0 

3 

8.8 

' 

- 

4 

15.4 

9 

9.3 

! Minority 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

17.6 

2 

33.3 

5 

16.1 

Total 

16 

20.0 

4 

5.0 

8 

10.0 

13 

16.2 

41 

12.8 

Total 

SC 

53 

100.0 

39 

100.0 

I 

100.0 

45 

100.0 

186 

100.0 

OBC 

25 

100.0 

34 

100.0 

‘ 12 

100.0 

26 

100.0 

97 

100.0 

Minority 

1 

100.0 

7 

100.0 

17 

100.0 

6 

100.0 

31 

100.0 

General 

1 

100.0 

- 

100.0 

2 

100.0 

3 

100.0 

6 

100.0 

Total 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

320 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5. 1.5.2 Per Capita Annuallncome 

The population from sample non-beneficiary households show very high aggregate 
income for an accounting year and hence a large potential rural market. Per capita income 
per year, however, is very low (Rs. 3,160.00). Estimated per capita income for Bundelkhand, 
as reported, is Rs. 3,747.00, which is Rs. 3,719.00 for west U.P., both being higher than 
overall (all regions) mean per capita income. For east U.P., the per capita income (estimated) 
is Rs. 2.517.00, and for central U.P. Rs. 2,687.00. For all regions, and regions taken together, 
female per capita income is much less than male per capita income. The gender-cum- 
regional distribution of total annual (estimated) income follows the similar pattern (Appendix- 
A, Table-11 & Table-5.12). 


Table -5.12 

Total and Per Capita Annual Income of Population from Non-Beneficiary Households 



Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

Mate 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 




IjQIIIIIIII 




isUHg!i!g 


BlgSaBiirtl 



KlgfHiiTt! 


KiWiWi! 

ijgjcWSliM 


inufektlii 



l^S 






BEE&3 

beb 

■ElB 

HBI 

MB’S! 

■KVIE 

■ES 


3160 


Note: TAl=Total Annual Income, PCAf=Per Capita Annual Income. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.1.6 Landholding Pattern 

Of all the non-beneficiary households (320), 51.9 per cent are landless by ownership 
over agricultural landholding, 33.1 per cent have land less than 1.0 acre per household, and 
43.4 per cent have land less than 2.0 acre. Thus, only 3.8 per cent have agriculturat land per 
household more than 2.0 acres. No non-beneficiary household in west U.P. is reported to 
have more than 2.0 acres. Landlessness is reported the most in west U.P. Of all non- 
beneficiary households in west U.P., 72,5 per cent are landless, which is 52.5 per cent for 
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each of east UP. and central UP., 
and 14.45 per cent for Bundelkhand. 

Of all agricultural landholding below 
0.5 acres, most are in east U.P. (41 .3 
per cent). Of all non-beneficiary 
households, 97.5 per cent are 
landless by ownership over non- 
agricultural land. No household owns 
non-agricultural land above 3.0 
acres. By ownership over non- 
agricultural land, cent per cent are landless in east U.P., which is 98.8 per cent in central 
U.P., 96.3 per cent in west U.P., and 95.0 per cent in Bundelkhand (Table-5.13) 

Table -5.13 

Landholding Pattern of Non-Ber?eficiary Households 



Types of 
Land (Acre) 

Regions 

Landless 

Up to 0.5 

I 0.5 to 1.0 

: 1.0 to 2.0 

2.0 to 3.0 

3.0 to 5.0 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

I No. 

1 % 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Agricultural 

Land 

Bundelkhand 

24 

30.0 

4 

5.0 

B 

ugaB! 

B 


B 


BE 

B 

Mil 

100.0 

Eastern 

42 

52.5 

33 

41.3 

!B 

B 

IB 





■Q 

MB 

100.0 

Central 

42 

52.5 

19 

23.8 

EBI 

ilHB! 

B 


B 

IEEE 

IB 

B 

Mil 

100.0 

Western 

58 

72.5 

12 

15.0 

8 

Klifil 

2 

2.5 

B 

MB! 

0 

0.0 

80 

100.0 

Total 

166 

51.9 

68 

21.3 

ESQ 

B 

■E 


6 


m 

MB 

320 

100.0 

Non- 

Agricultural 

Land 

Bundelkhand 

76 

95.0 

0 

MB 

1 

BE 

B 


B 

B 

0 

0.0 

80 

100.0 

Eastern 

80 

100.0 

0 

EE 

0 

flSE 

BE 


B 

MB 

m 

0.0 

80 

100.0 

Central 

79 

98.8 

0 

EE 

1 

BE 

BE 


BE 

B 

BE 

MB 

lE^ 

100.0 

Western 

77 

96.3 

2 


0 

B 

1 


B 

tHB 

BE 

MB 

Mi 

100.0 

Total 

312 

97.5 

2 

mm 

2 

MB 

3 

0.9 

1 

MM 

■E 

MB 


100.0 

Total 

Landholding 

Bundelkhand 

20 

25.0 

4 

B 

■Q 

ME! 

■E 


fl|B|M 


m 

MB 

Mi 

100.0 

Eastern 

42 

52.5 


EE 

2 

MB 

1 

1.3 

B 


m 

■Q 

Mi 

100.0 

Central 

41 

51.2 


ee 

wm 

MB 

6 

7.5 

0 

MB 

m 

B 

Mi 

100.0 

Western 

55 

68.8 


IQS 

8 

10.0 

3 

3.8 

0 

MB 

BE 

MB 

WM 

I 100.0 

Total 



70 

B 

43 

MB 

MBI 


7 

flSii 

m 

MB 

Ml 

! 100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.1. 6.1 Types of Farming Land of the Agricultural Land Holders 

Of all the non-beneficiary households (320), 49.06 per cent have agricultural land for 
farming. Of total agricultural landholding (157 acres), 94.9 per cent constitute net sown area, 
and the rest (5.1 per cent) wasteland (uncultivabie). Of total net sown area (149 acres), 71.8 
per cent have size of tandholding less than 1.0 acre, and 91.3 per cent have size less than 
2.0 acres. Thus, only 8.7 per cent have size more than 2.0 acres, and nobody has cultivable 
land size more than 5.0 acres. Of the total net sown area (149), Bundelkhand has 32.23 per 
cent, east U.P. 22.14 per cent, central UP. 26.84 per cent, and west U.P. 16.77 per cent. The 
intra-regional net sown area is considered for equal number of non-beneficiary households 
(80) for each region. Thus, per capita net sown area shows better condition (by physical 
indicator) for Bundelkhand. Let us look at intra-regional distribution of land (net sown area) 
holding. Of total land (net sown area) holders in the sample in east U.P., 81 .8 per cent have 
size less than 0.5 acre, and 97.0 per cent have size less than 2.0 acres, in central U.P., 92.5 
per cent have less than 2.0 acres; for Bundelkhand the corresponding percentage is 82.4. 
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Thus, in Bundelkhand 17.8 per cent have size above 2.0 acres, and 9.8 per cent have 
between 3.0 and 5.0 acres (Table-5.14). 


Table -5.14 

Types of Farming Land of the Agriculture Land Holders, 2003-04 


Types of Land 

Regions 

Up to 0.5 

0,5 to 1.0 

! 1.0 to 2.0 

2.0 to 3.0 1 

3.0 to 5.0 

I Total I 

(in Acre) 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

lECBi 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% i 

Net Sown 

Bundelkhand 

4 

7.1 

20 

35.7 

24 

42.9 

5 

8.9 

3 

5.4 

56 

O 

d 

o 

Area 

Eastern 

33 

86.8 

2 

5.3 



■H 

2.6 

1 

2.6 

38 

100.0 


Central 

19 

50.0 

11 

28.9 

6 

15.8 


0.0 

2 

5.3 

38 

100.0 


Western 

12 

54.5 

8 

36.4 



0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

22 

o 

d 

o 


Total 

68 

44.2 

41 

26.6 

33 

21.4 

6 

3.9 

6 

3.9 

154 

o 

d 

o 

Waste Land 

Bundelkhand 

0 

■EEI 

1 

;||^Q 

2 


1 

25.0 

0 

0.0 

4 

100.01 

(Uncultivable 


0 

Bii 

0 

heIb 



0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 


warn 

Land) 




1 

100,0 


0.0 

0 

mm 

0 

0.0 

1 



Western 

mm 


mm 

eeei 


33.3 

0 

o.ol 

0 

0.0 

3 

BiMil 


Total 

■E 

EgESi 

mm 

iresBi 

3 

37.5 

1 

12.5 

0 

0.0 

8 


Total 


■E! 


■Bl 



44.1 

6 

10.21 

3 

5.1 

59 

100.0 

Agricultural 




2 

5.3 

1 

■BS 

IlflB 


EB 



100.0 

Land 


19 

48.7i 

12 

30.8 

6 

mm 

mm. 

o.ol 

2 

5.1 

39 

o 

o 

d 



■Bl 

HEI 

8 

32.0 

3 

12.0 

■■ 

EEEll 

0 

0.0 

25 

100.0 



mm 

bee! 

43 

27.2 




mm 

6 

3.8 


100.0 


Source: Field survey. 2004. 


5. 1.6.2 Landholding: Mean, Range, and Standard Deviation 

The mean agricultural landholding for the sample non-beneficiary households for ail 
regions and all caste categories is 0.95, that varies from 0.39 acre for east U.P., to 1.46 acre 
for Bundelkhand. The overall minimum agricultural landholding is 0.03 acre, which is the 
same for east U.P., and minimum for other regions vary from 0.09 acres for west U.P. to 0.4 
acres for Bundelkhand. The maximum agricultural landholding is 4.38 acres considered over 
all the regions, which is the maximum for Bundelkhand. The maximum is very low at 2.0 acres 
for west U.P. The standard deviation in distribution of landholding over all regions is 0.89, 
which is 0.85 for Bundelkhand, 0.71 for east U.P., 0.92 for central U.P., and 0.49 for west 
U.P. There are variations by castes by regions in the distributions of agricultural land holdings 
(Table-5.15). 


Table -5.1 5 

Landholding : Mean, Range, and Standard Deviation 
(By Castes and By Regions) 




Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

sc 

Mean 

1.39 

0.20 

0.87 


0.91 

Minimum 

0.40 

0.05 

0.10 

0.10 

0.05 

Maximum 

3.20 

0.63 

4.00 


4.00 

St. Deviation 

0.77 

0.13 

1.03 

0.47 


OBC 

Mean 

1.61 

0.68 

1,13 

0.75 

1.11 

Minimum 

0.40 

0.03 

0.50 


0.03 

Maximum 

4.38 

3.75 

2.00 

2.00 

4.38 


1.03 

1.02 

0.69 

0.62 

0.00 



0-00 

0.15 

0.83 


0.49 


0.00 

0.03 

0.40 

0.00 

0,03 


0.00 

0.45 

1.50 

0.00 

mmamm 

St. Deviation 

0.00 

0,20 

0.53 


0.00 I 


Contd... 
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HHs. by 
Castes 

Measures 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Centra! 

Western 

Total 

General 

Mean 

1.56 

0.00 

0.50 

0.30 

0,67 

Minimum 

1.56 

0.00 

0.50 

0.30 

0.30 

Maximum 

1.56 

0.00 

0.50 

0.30 

1.56 

St. Deviation 

0.00 

ooo 

0.00 

0.00 

doo 

Total 

'Mean 

1.46 

^ 0.39 

0,90 

0.66 

0,95 

1 Minimum 

0.40 j 

CO 

o 

d 

0.10 

0.09 

I 0.03 

Maximum 

4.38 

3-75 

4.00 

2.00 

4.38 

St, Deviation 

0.85 

0.71 

; 0.92 

0.49 

0.89 


Source: Fieid survey, 2004, 


The per capita (total) land owned by non-beneficiary households over all regions in 
UP. is 0.09 acre, which is 0.07 for cropped area. Per household (total) land owned is 0.47 
which is 0.39 for cropped area. There are variations in these estimates over regions and by 
households by caste (Table-5.16). 


Table -5.16 

Cropped Area and Total Land of Non-Beneficiary Households 
(Per Capita and Per Household, By Caste and by Region) 


(in acre ) 


Households 
by Castes 

Area 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

Per Capita 

Per HHs 

Per Capita 

Per HHs 

Per Capita 

Per HHs 

Per Capita 

Per HHs 

Per Capita 

Per HHs 

SC 

Cropped Area 

0.13 

0.74 

0.01 

0.07 

0.09 

0.48 

0.04 

0.23 

0.08 

0.41 

Total Land 

0.18 

0.99 

0.02 

0.09 

0.09 

0.48 

0.04 

0.23 

0.09 

0,48 

OBC 

Cropped Area 

0.19 

0.95 

0.05 

0.28 

0.13 

0.57 

0.02 

0.11 

0.09 

0.44 

Total Land 

0.24 

1.22 

0.06 

0.32 

0.13 

0.57 

0.04 

0.20 

0.11 

0.55 

Minority 

Cropped Area 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.08 

0.02 

0.12 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.08 

Total Land 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.09 

0.03 

0.19 

O.OOi 

0.00 

0.02 

0.13 

General 

Cropped Area 

0.31 

1.56 

^ 0.00 

0.00 

0.07 

0.25 

0.03 

0.20 

0.09 

0.44 

Total Land 

0.31 

1.56 

0.00 

0.00 

0.07 

0.25 

' 0.03 

0.20 

0.09 

0,44 

Total 

Cropped Area 

0.15 

0.81 

0.03 

0.16 

0.08 

0.41 

0.03 

0.17 

0.07 

0,39 

Total Land 

0.20 

1.06 

0.03 

0.18 

0.08 

0.43 

0.04 

0.20 

0.09 

0.47 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.1. 6.3 Pattern of Land Leased-in and Leased-out 

Of all non-beneficiary households, 6.87 per cent reported leasing-in land and 3.75 per 
cent reported leasing-out land. Of those who reported leasing-in, 22.73 per cent are from 
Bundelkhand, 54.54 per cent from central U.P., 18.18 per cent from west U.P., and 4.54 per 
cent from east U.P. Most of the land leased-in happen below 2.0 acres (86.4 per cent of all 
non-beneficiary households reporting lease-in). Of those who lease-out, 75.0 per cent 
happen in Bundelkhand and 25.0 per cent in central U.P. There is no land leased-out for east 
U.P. and west U.P., as reported by the non-beneficiary households. For cent per cent of the 
households, leasing out land by size occurs below 2.0 acres {Table-5.17), 


Table -5.17 

Leased-in and Leased-out Land Among Non-Beneficiary Households 


Types of 
Lease 

Category of 
Land (in Acre) 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total i 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Lease-in 

Up to 0.5 

d 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

5 

41.7' 

1 

25.0 

6 

27.3 

0.5 to 1.0 

1 

20.0 

0 

0.0 

5 

41,7 

1 

25.0 

7 

31.8 

1.0 to 2.0 

2 

40.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

8.3 

2 

50.0 


27.3 

2.0 to 3.0 

1 

20.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0,0 

0 

0-0 

1 

4.5 

3.0 to 5.0 

1 

20.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

o.d 

0 

O.d 

1 

4.5 

Above 5.0 

! 0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

. 8.3 

0 

o.d 

'■t 

4,5 

Totaf 

5 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

12 

100 .o| 

4 

loo.d 

22 

100.0 


Contd... 
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Source: Field survey. 2004. 

5. 1.6.4 Basis of Land Leased-in and Leased-out 

Of those who lease-in land (22), 95.5 per cent follow ‘Adhiya’ {50:50 basis of sharing 
output). There is reportedly no rental (pre-harvest lump-sum) basis. Of those who lease-out, 
83.3 per cent follow Adhiya, and 16.7 per cent follow rental basis. There is reportedly no 
leasing-out in east and west U.P. Leasing-out based on ‘Adhiya’ occur mostly in Bundelkhand 

{Table-5.18). 


Table -5.18 

Basis of Land Leased-in and Leased-out 



Source: Field survey. 2004. 


5.2 Living Condition and Poverty of Non-Beneficiary Households 

Of all population from Table -5.19 

^ ^ Diseases/Ailments of Population from Non-Beneficiary 

non-beneficiary households, 21.9 Households 

per cent reported to have been 

suffering from different 

diseases/ailments. Most of these 

households reportedly suffer 

from fever. The other diseases 

reported are cough/cold, asthma, 

TB etc. The individuals are 

reported to suffer from multiple 

diseases simultaneously, which 

include stomach problems, TB, 

malaria, high/low blood pressure. 

Generally, the respondents have not undergone check-up and treatment by medical 

practitioners. There are variations by region and by gender in the ailments/ diseases reported 

(Tabie-5.19). 



Note: * Some of the diseases reported are not found in medical 


dictionaries. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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5.2.1 Mode of Treatment 


As reported by the non-beneficiary households (320), 9.7 per cent go to the 
government doctors (PHC, hospital) for treatment of illness and 17,5 per cent go to private 
doctors (nursing home, clinic). There are multiple responses or modes of treatment for health 
For example, 16.3 per cent reported that they go to both government and private doctors: 8.1 
per cent reported that they go to both government and non-registered doctor; 29.1 per cent 
reported that they go to both private and non-registered doctor. There are households who go 
to both government doctor and ‘Ojha’; there are those who go to both private doctor and 
‘Ojha’. Thus, it is difficult to understand the dominant mode of treatment of individuals for the 
non-beneficiary households in U.P. The practices of Ojha, and traditional methods are very 
less. There are regional variations in the mode of treatment of the households (Tabie-5.20). 

Table -5.20 

Mode of T reatment for Health 
(As Reported by Non-Beneficiary Households) 


Mode of Treatment 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Govt. Doctor 

10 

12.5 

7 

8.8 

12 

15.0 

2 

2.5 

31 

9.7 

Pvt. Doctor 

13 

16.3 

18 

22.5 

11 

13.8 

14 

17.5 

56 

17.5 

Non Reg. Doctor 

4 

5.0 

7 

8.8 

7 

8.8 

6 

7.5 

24 

7.5 

Traditional 

2 

2.5 

- 

- 

1 

1.3 

- 

- 

3 

0.9 

Both Govt. & Pvt. Doctor 

18 

22.5 

15 

18.8 

11 

13.8 

8 

10.0 

52 

16.3 

Both Govt. & Non Reg. Doctor 

8 

10.0 

8 

10.0 

6 

7.5 

4 

5,0 

26 

8.1 

Both Pvt. & Non Reg. Doctor 

20 

25.0 

19 

23.8 

22 

27.5 

32 

40.0 

93 

29.1 

Both Traditional & Non Reg. Doctor 

2 

2.5 

2 

2.5 

5 

6.3 

- 

- 

9 

2.8 

Both Govt. Doctor Traditional 

1 

1.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0.3 

Both Pvt. &. Traditional 

- 

- 

4 

5.0 

2 

2.5 

3 

3.8 

9 

2.8 

Both Govt. Doctor & Ojha 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

1 

1.3 

- 

- 

1 

0.3 

Both Pvt. Doctor & Ojha 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

3 

3.8 

3 

0.9 

Both Traditional & Ojha 

- 

- 

- 


- 

> 

1 

1 1.3 

1 

0.3 

Both Pvt. Doctor & ANM 

- 

I 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1.3 

1 

0.3 

Both Non Reg. Doctor & ANM 

1 

1.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1.3 

2 

' 0.6 

Both Pvt. Doctor & Domestic 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2.5 

3 

3.8 

5 

1.6 

Both Non Reg. Doctor & Domestic 

1 

1.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2.5 

3 

0.9 

Total 

80 

100.0 


100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

320 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.2.2 Food Security and Hunger 

4.06 per cent of the non-beneficiary households suffer from prolonged hunger 
because of unemployment (100.0 per cent reporting), diseases (7.7 per cent) and inflation 

(7.7 per cent). In Table -5.21 

west U.P. there is Reasons for Hunger of Non-Beneficiary Households 

no report of 
perpetual hunger. 

Most of those who 
go hungry are in 
Bundelkhand (39.23 

per cent). Hunger is reported only because of unemployment in east U P. and central U.P. 
(Table-5.21). 
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Reason 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total I 

No. 

% 


■■ 

mm 

■■ 


% 


wm 

Unemployment 

9 


1 


3 

iltflitl 

- 

- 

13 

ibllitl 

Inflation 

1 

11.1 

- 

HHEl 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

SI 

Diseases 

1 

11.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■■1 

HD 

Total 

9 

100.0 

1 

HgiTil 

3 

Ktiltlil 

- 


wm 



Source: Field survey, 2004. 




















5.2.3 Migration of Population 

Of all the population from non-beneficiary households, 58.48 per cent are SCs, 29.33 
per cent are OBCs, 10.37 per cent are 
minority and 1.80 per cent are from general 
castes. The population from non-beneficiary 
households remain locally (village) confined 
with 94.2 per cent of them staying in the 
village throughout the year. This 
percentage is lowest for Bundelkhand (84.3 
per cent) and highest for central U.P. (99.3 
per cent). For east U.P., local confinement 
is for 98.0 per cent, which is 94.9 per cent 
for west U.P. Of all SC population, 91.3 per 
cent remain locally confined, which is 98.8 
per cent for OBCs, 96.6 per cent for 
minority and cent per cent for general 
caste. 5.8 per cent of the population stay in 
villages for some specified period between 
two months and ten months. 1.8 per cent of 
the population stay in the settled village 
between two and four months, 1.7 per cent 
between four and six months, and 2.3 per 
cent between eight and ten months. Though local confinement is similar over regions and by 
castes, there are variations in temporary stay of the population. The local confinement, 
however, shows the dominant mode of living for the population from non-beneficiary 
households. Thus, people move out more from Bundelkhand in search of economic 
occupations (Tabfe-5.22). 


Living Condition of Non-Beneficiary Hous eholds 

- About 21.9 per cent of the population suffered from a 
number of diseases during the last year. 

- Only 9. 1 per cent of the households go to Government 
doctor for their treatment 

' 4.1 per cent of the households suffer from proiongea 
hunger because of unemployment (100.0 per cent 
reporting). 

- About 6.0 per cent of the population migrate for the 
duration of two to ten months, in which 66.0 per cent 
migrate for daily wage labour works. 

- 38. 7 per cent of the population from the sample have 
one piece of cloth per person for summer, and 21.0 per 
cent have no winter clothes. 

- 87.8 per cent of the non-beneficiary households have 
already been identified as BPL 

- Only 12.8 per cent of the households took loans during 
the last five years. It shows low credit propensity among 
non-beneficiary households. 11.6 per cent of the 
households have outstanding loans. 

- The rate of interest ranges from a minimum at 10.0 per 
cent to a maximum at 120.0 per cent per annum paid 
by the households. 

- The rural moneylenders (Mahajans) are the main 
sources of lending, while treatment of illness is the 
major reason for borrowing by the households. 

- About 32.0 per cent male and 32.0 per cent female from 
the population in the sample have not crossed the 
district boundary in their life time. 12.8 per cent male 
and 30.6 per cent female have never moved out of their 
village. 

- Wage-earning and meeting relatives are the major 
reasons for mobility. 


Table ~ 5.22 

Duration of Stay of Population from Non-Beneficiary Households in the Village 

{By Caste and Duration) 


Duration of 
Migration 

(in month) 

Caste 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

' Central 


Total I 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 



No. 

% 

8-10 

SC 

22 

7.8 

2 

1.0 

- 

- 

'HHI 


27 

2.8 

OBC 

- 

- 

2 

1.1 

- 

- 

■B 


3 

0.6 


imiB 

;|||||||B 

HUB 

mm 

mim 

^mmB 


HHB 

mmB 

mmB 

General 

- 


- 


_ 


- 



- 

Total 

22 


4 

■EB 

- 

> 

4 



1.8 


SC 

22 

7.8 

1 

■^9 

1 


2 



2.7 

OBC 

- 

- 

1 


- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0.2 




- 

- 


1.1 


- 

1 

0.6 


- 

- 

- 

- 

u 



• 

- 

- 

Total 



2 


2 

0.5 

2 



BBmI 


Contd... 
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Total I 348 1 84.3 424 98.0 407 99.3 [ 391 I 94,9 1 1570 j 94,2 

Total SC 282 100.0 206 100 .0 259 ~10Q.0 228~ 100.0 1 975 ; 100.0 

OBC j 125 100.0 189 100.0 50 100.0 125 100.0 489' 100.0 

Minority 1 100.0 37 100.0 94 100.0 41 100.0 1 i73~ 100.0 

General sj 100.0 ' 7 100.0 1 18 100.0 j 30 100.0 

Total I 413 ' 100.0 1 432 100 . 0 ' 410 MOO.O 412! 100-0 i 166?' 100.0 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.2.3. 1 Reasons of Migration 

For the popuiation from non-beneficiary households who move out during any time in 
the year, the reasons mentioned are different. Only 3.8 per cent mentioned that wage 
(earning and differential) is the reason, while it is only 0.1 per cent of the population for search 
of services. As percentage of all (who stay and migrate), only 1.8 per cent migrate with family. 
If those who respond to wage (64) are calculated as percentage of only those who migrate 
(97), the percentage will be 65.98. While economic migration rarely happens for population 
from non-beneficiary households, it is more rare regarding service-related migration. We find 
variations across castes and regions in reporting reasons for migration {Table-5.23). 

Table ~ 5.23 

Reasons for Migration of Population from Non-Beneficiary Households 

(By Caste) 
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5.2.4 Ownership and Use of Clothes 

Of the total population (1667) from sample non-beneficiary households ( 320 ), 38.7 
per cent have one piece of cloth 
for summer, and 57.0 per cent 
have one piece of cloth (woolen 
type) for winter. 51.6 per cent of 
the population have two pieces of 
summer cloths, and 12.4 per cent 
have two pieces of winter cloths. 

21.0 per cent have no winter 
clothes. 9.1 per cent have 
incomplete (torn) woolen clothes. 

Only 0.5 per cent have winter clothes more than two pieces. Only 8.3 per cent have summer 
clothes more than two pieces. Over all, 90.3 per cent of the non-beneficiary population have 
summer clothes less than two prices per individual and 69.5 per cent have winter clothes less 
than two pieces per individual. Clothelessness is more in terms of winter (woolen) clothes. 
There are regional variations in owning clothes and clothlessness. Relative to west U.P., 
clothlessness is more in each of the other regions, 29.5 per cent in centra! U.P., 27.8 per cent 
in east U.P. and 22.8 per cent in Bundelkhand. Excepting west U.P., nobody has more than 
three pieces of winter clothes in each of the other three regions. Excepting Bundelkhand, 
there is no report of clothlessness so far as summer clothes are concerned (Table-5.24). 

Table - 5.24 

Clothings of Population from Non-Beneficiary Households 
(By Seasons) 



57.1 Availability of Clothes in Sample Population 
51.6 
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Fig. 5.5 


No. of Pieces of 
Clothes 

Seasons 

Bundelkhand 
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Total i 

No. 

% 

No, 

% 

MSI 


No. 

% 

No. 
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One 

Summer 

174 

42.1 


■223 

BBBI 

41.7 

99 

24.0 

645 


Winter 

224 

54.2 
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BEBBI 
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63.8 
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Winter 

77 

18.6 

42 

9,7 
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5.6 

64 
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12.4 
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Summer 

7 

1.7 

2 

■EE 

7 

1.7 
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Winter 

15 

3.6 

40 

9.3 

38 

9.3 

58 

14.1 

151 


No Clothes 


3 

0.7 

|||||||H 

lllllll 

■■n 

iniiiiii 

imii: 
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Winter 

94 

22.8 

120 

27.8 

121 

29.5 

15 

3.6 

350 

21.01 

Total Population 

413 

o 

o 

b 

432 

100,0 

410 


412 

100.0 




Source: Field survey. 2004. 


5.2.5 Poverty 

Of all the sample non-beneficiary households (320). 87.8 per cent are BPL and the 
rest APL. Of all SC non-beneficiary households (185), 90.81 per cent are BPL. Of all OBC 
non-beneficiary households (98), 86.73 per cent are BPL. Of all minority (31), 77.42 are BPL; 






















and of all general caste households (6), 66.66 per cent are BPL. Of ail BPL non-beneficiary 
households (281), 26.33 per cent are from Bundelkhand, 26.69 per cent are from east U.P., 
22.06 per cent from central U.P., and 24.91 per cent form west U.P. Of all BPL non- 
beneficiary households in Bundelkhand, SC BPL constitute 67.56 per cent; of all BPL in east 
U.P., SC BPL constitute 50.66 per cent; of all BPL non-beneficiary households in centra! UP. 
SC BPL constitute 67.74 per cent; of all BPL households in west U.P., SC BPL constitute 
54.28 per cent. For all the regions taken together, of all BPL non-beneficiary households, 59.8 
per cent are SC BPL. Most of the eligible non-beneficiary households are from SCs (57.8 per 
cent) and OBCs (30.6 per cent). Of all non-beneficiary households by each region (80), the 
percentage for BPL in Bundelkhand is 92.5, for east U.P. BPL percentage is 93.75. for central 
U.P. 77.5, and for west U.P., 87.5. Thus, the Panchayat listing of eligible non-beneficiary 
households needs attention for inclusion of BPL households, v^hich constitute most of the 
non-beneficiary households, over all, by castes, and by region (Table-5.25). 

Table - 5.25 

Non-Beneficiary Households Living BPL and APL 
(As Listed by Panchayats by Castes) 


Households 
by Castes 

Panchayat 

Category 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

1 Centra! 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

SC 

BPL 

50 

67.6 

38 

50.7 

42 

67.7 

38 

54.3 

168 

59.8 

APL 

3 

50.0 

0 

0.0 

7 

38.9 

7 

70.0 

17 

43.6 

Total 

53 

66.3 

38 

47.5 

49 

61.3 

45 

56.3 

185 

57.8 

OBC 

BPL 

22 

29.7 

30 

40.0 

10 

16.1 

23 

32.9 

85 

30.2 

APL 

3 

50.0 

5 

100.0 

2 

11.1 

3 

30.0 

13 

33.3 

Total 

25 

31.3 

35 

43.8 

12 

15.0 

26 

32.5 

98 

30.6 

Minority 

BPL 

1 

1.4 

7 

9.3 

10 

16.1 

6 

8.6 

24 

8.5 

APL 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

7 

38.9 

0 

0.0 

7 

17.9 

Total 

1 

1.3 

7 

8.8 

17 

21.3 

I 6 

7.5 

31 

9.7 

General 

BPL 

1 

1.4 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

3 

‘ 4.3 

4 

1.4 

APL 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

o 

11.1 

0 

0.0 

2 

5.1 

Total 

1 

1.3 

0 

0.0 

2 

^ 2.5 

3 

3.8 

6 

1.9 

Total 

BPL 

74 

100.0 

75 

100.0 

62 

p 

o 

o 

70 

100.0 

281 

100.0 

APL 

6 

100.0 

5 

s 

18 

100.0 

10 

100.0 

39 

100.0 

Total 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

320 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.2.5.1 Households Listed as BPL and APL by Panchayat and State Supply Department 

The distribution of non-beneficiary households living BPL and APL as listed by 
Panchayats shows that 87.8 per cent are BPL and 12.2 per cent are APL. Of all BPL 
households (210), 94.3 per cent are recorded as BPL by Panchayats, and 5.7 per cent 
recorded as APL. Of all BPL households (210), 27.62 per cent are from Bundelkhand, 27.14 
per cent are from east U.P., 23.81 per cent from central U.P., and 21.43 per cent from west 
U.P. The intra-regional distribution of BPL non-beneficiary households shows 98.3 per cent 
BPL for Bundelkhand, with 1.7 per cent APL, the differences being between Panchayat record 
and record by State Supply Department. Of the recorded BPL non-beneficiary households 
(57) in east U.P., cent per cent are recorded as BPL by State Supply Department. Of all BPL 
non-beneficiary households in central U.P, (50), 82.0 per cent are recorded as BPL and 18.0 
per cent recorded as APL. Similarly, of total BPL non-beneficiary households in west U.P. 
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(45), 95.6 per cent are recorded as BPL and 4.4 per cent are recorded as APL. The 
distribution of BPL non-beneficiary households shows difference in documenting by Stale 
Supply Department. For example, of total Panchayat recorded BPL households (281), 70.46 
per cent are recorded as BPL by Supply Department, 17.79 per cent are recorded as APL, 
and 1 1 .74 per cent remained cardless. Similarly, of those recorded as APL by Panchayats 
(39), 30.76 are recorded as BPL by Supply Department, 41.02 are recorded as APL, and 28 2 
per cent have remained cardless. There are, thus, distribution of non-beneficiary households 
by BPL and APL by Panchayats, and there are distributions by BPL and APL by State Supply 
Department. There are differences in these distributions, with cross entry {TabIe-5.26). 

Table -5.26 

Non-Beneficiary Households Living BPL and APL 
(As Listed by Panchayats and by State Supply Department) 


Poverty 

Supply Dept. 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern | 

Central 

Western 

Total 1 

Indicator 

Category 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 


BPL 

57 

98.3 

57 

100.0 

41 

82.0 

43 

95.6 

198 

94.3 

Below 

APL 

14 

77.8 

9 

69.2 

9 

69.2 

18 

78.3 

50 

75.8 

Poverty Line 

Card less 

3 

75.0 

9 

90.01 

12 

70.6 

9 

75.0 

33 

75.0 


Total 

74 

92.5 

75 

93. Sj 

62 

77.5 

70 

87.5 

281 

87.8 


BPL 

1 

1.7 

0 

0.0 

9 

18.0 

2 




Above 

APL 

4 

22.2 

3 

23.1 

4 

30.8 

5 

21.7 

16 

24.2 

Poverty Line 

Card less 

1 

25.0 

2 

20.0 

5 

29.4 

3 

25.0 

11 

25.0 


Total 

6 

7.5 

5 

6.3 

18 

22.5 

10 

12.5 

39 

12.2 


BPL 

58 

100.0 

57 

lOO.Ol 

50 

100.0 

1 45 

100.0 

210 

100.0 

Total 

APL 

18 

: 100.0 

13 

100.0 

13 

100.0 

23 

100.0 

66 

100.0 

Card less 

4 

100.0 

10 

100.0 

17 

100.0 


iilflili) 

44 

100.0 


Total 

80 

100.0 

80 

100 .o| 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

320 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.2. 5.2 Distribution of Households by Income 

Most of the eligible non-beneficiary households earn average annual income less 
than Rs. 20,000.00 per household. It is 77.2 per cent. By reported income criteria, thus, more 
than three-fourths of the eligible non-beneficiary households may claim to be enlisted in the 
list of beneficiaries. Only 12.8 per cent of the non-beneficiary households have annual 
average income per household more than Rs. 25,000.00. As high as 42.9 per cent of the 
households have annual income per household less than Rs. 11,500.00 or, less than Rs. 

1.000. 00 per month. There are regional variations in this income distribution. The percentage 
of households below Rs. 20,000.00 annual income bracket for Bundelkhand is 61.4, which is 
91 .3 per cent for east U.P., 86.3 per cent for central U.P., and 70.1 per cent for west U.P. The 
percentage of households below income bracket Rs. 11,500.00 for west U.P. is the lowest at 
12.6, which is 18.8 per cent for Bundelkhand, 47.5 per cent for east U.P., and 55.0 per cent 
for central U.P. A significant percentage of non-beneficiary households who earn annual 
income more than Rs. 20,000.00 have been included in BPL list. For example, of total listed 
BPL non-beneficiary households (281) for all regions, 23.13 per cent that earn above Rs. 

20.000. 00 have been included in BPL list. For Bundelkhand. this wrong inclusion is for 37.83 
per cent, for east U.P. 8.0 per cent, for central U.P. 16.13 per cent, for west U.P. 30.0 per 
cent. Similarly, significant percentage of households earning annual income less than Rs. 
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20,000.00 have been included in APL list also. There is, thus, need to check both income 
data and listing of households by BPL and APL (Table-5.27). 


Table ~ 5.27 

Distribution of Non-Beneficiary Households by Income 
(Income Reported by Households) 


Income 

Panchayat 

j Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

I Total 

(Rs. per annum) 

Category 

No. 

% 

r No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

Vo 

Up to 8000 

BPL 

8 

10.8 

14 

18.7 

16 

25.8 

3 

4,3 

41 

14,6 


APL 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

6 

33.3 

0 

0.0 

6 

1 5.4 


Total 

8 

10.0 

14 

17.5 

22 

27.5 

3 

3.8 

47 

14 7 

8001 to 11500 

BPL 

6 

8.1 

20 

26.7 

16 

25.8 

7 

10.0 

49 

17,4 


APL 

i 

16.7 

4 

80,0 

6 

33.3 

0 

0.0 

11 

28.2 


Total 

7 

8.8 

24 

30.0 

22 

27.5 

7 

8.8 

60 

18.8 

11501 to 15000 

BPL 

19 

25,7 

15 

20.0 

13 

21.0 

21 

30.0 

68 

24.2 


APL 

2 

sO 

0 

0.0 

3 

16.7 

1 

10.0 

6 

15.4 


Total 

21 

26.3 

15 

18.8 

16 

20.0 

22 

27.5 

74 

23.1 

15001 to 20000 

BPl 

13 

17.6 

20 

26.7 

7 

11.3 

18 

25.7 

58 

20.6 


APL 

0\ 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

2 

11.1 

6 

60.Q 

8 

20.5 


Total 

13 

1 16.3 

20 

25.0 

d 

11.3 

I 24 

30.d 

66 

20.6 

20001 to 25000 

BPL 

14 

: 18.9 

3 

4.oj 

3 

4.8 

I 10 

: 14.3 

30l 

10.7 


APL 

1 

16.7 

0 

o.d 

d 

0.0 

1 

' lo.d 

: i 

5.1 


Total 

15 

18.8 

3 

3.d 

3 

3.8 

11 

i3.d 

32 

10.0 

Above 25000 

BPL 

14 

18.9 

3 

I 4.0! 

7 

11.3 

11 

15.7 

35 

12.5 


APL 

2 

33.3 

1 

^ 20 .oj 

1 

5.6 

2 

20.d 

d 

15.4 


Total 

16 

20.0 

4 

5.d 

d 

10.0 

13 

16.3 

41 

12.8 

Total 

BPL 

74 

100.0 

75 

loo.d 

62 

100.0 

70 

ioo.d 

281 

100.0 


APL 

6 

100.0 

5 

loo.d 

id 

100.0 

10 

100.0 

39 

100.0 


Total 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.01 

801 

1G0.0 

80 

100 .o| 

32^ 

o 

d 

o 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


Credit Scenario 


5.2.6 Loans Taken and Outstanding 

Of ail the non-beneficiary 
households, 87.2 per cent did not take 
loans, while 12.8 per cent took loans 
during the last five years (1999-2004). 

Of those who took loans, 9.7 per cent 

tOJ 

repaid it while 90.3 per cent are yet to 
repay. Of those having outstanding 
loans (37), 32.43 per cent are from 
Bundelkhand, 29.73 per cent from east U.P.. 21.62 per cent from central U.P., and 16.22 per 
cent from west U.P. (Table-5.28). 

Table - 5.28 

Outstanding Loans of Non-Beneficiary Households, 1999-2004 



Status of Loan 



Central 

Western 

Total 1 


% 


% 


% 

KB 


'MM 

% 



15.0 

11 

13.8 

8 

10.0 

im 


■ 

12.8 

Loan not taken 

68 

85.0 

69 

86.2 

72 

90.0 

B 

87.5 

ESH 


Total 





80 


wm 




1 





- 

- 

4 

40.0 

4 

9.7 

Loan outstanding 


100.0 




100.0 


60.0 

37 

90.3 

Total 

12 

100.0 

11 

100.0 

8j 


wm 


41 

100.0 


Source: Freld survey, 2004. 
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5.2.6. 1 Average Loan Received 

Of all the non-Deneficiary households, only 12.81 per cent took loans during last five 
years (1999-2004). The average loan taken was Rs. 13,146.30 for the whole period. Of those 
who took loans (41), 29.2? per cent are from Bundelkhand, 26.83 per cent from east UP., 
19.51 per cent from centra! UP., and 24.39 per cent from west U.P. Most of those '.vho took 
loans are in the range below Rs. 5,000.00, it is 36.58 per cent of all borrowers. 29.27 per cent 
of the households borrowed in the range between Rs. 10,000.00 and Rs. 20.000.00, 19,51 
per cent borrowed between Rs, 5,000.00 and Rs. 10,000.00; 14.63 per cent borrowed 
between Rs. 20,000.00 and Rs. 50,000.00. The mean loan in the highest range is Rs. 
32,666.70. in central U.P. nobody from the non-beneficiary households has taken loan above 
Rs. 20,000.00. Of those who took loans in east U.P. (11), 45.45 per cent are in the loan 
bracket below Rs. 5,000.00, which is 62.5 per cent for central U.P. On the whole, 56.09 per 
cent have taken loan below Rs. 10,000.00 over last five years, and 85.37 per cent have taken 
loan below Rs. 20,000.00. There are regional variations in the percentages of non-beneficiary 
households that are located in respective loan brackets (Table-5.29). 

Table - 5.29 

Loans Received on Average During Last Five Years (1999-2004) 

(By Region) 


Loan Range 
(Rs.) 


20,000 to 50,000 I 31 


Total 12 




Bundelkhand 
No.l Mean 










Eastern j 
No.l MeanI 


Central 

No.i 


I Western 

i Total 

i| No. 

I Mean 

i No.l 

I Mean 



10| 

1 13750.0! 

^ 41 

13146.3 



5.2. 6.2 Outstanding Loan 

Of those who took loans (41) during last five years (1999-2004), 90.24 per cent have 
outstanding loans as in March __ 


2004. The overall average 
outstanding loan is Rs. 
14,613.50. Of these households 
(37) who need to repay loans, 
32.43 per cent are from 
Bundelkhand. 29.73 per cent from 
east U.P., 21.62 per cent from 


Outstanding Loans 


Rs.20.000 to 
50.000 
30% 


Rs. Xt.OOO to^ 
20.000 - 
t9% 



Upto Rs. 5.000 
32% 


Rs 5.000 to 
10,000 
19% 


central U.P., and 16.22 per cent Fig. 5.7 

from west U.P. The households that borrowed money have remained the same in number for 
each of the regions excepting west U.P. where it has declined, in west U.P., it has declined 
significantly (by 75.0 per cent) in the loan bracket below Rs. 5,000.00 {Table-5.30). 
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Table - 5.30 

Outstanding Loan as in March 2004 
(By Region) 


Loan Range 
(Rs.) 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern j Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

Mean 

No.’ Meanl No. 

Mean 

Mo. 

Mean 

No. 

Mean 

Up to 5,000 

2 

5000.0 

4 

3125.0 

5 

2760.0 

1 

5000.0 

12 

344:.?' 

5,000 to 10,000 

■i 

1 

10000.0 

2 

8500.0 

2 

9000.0 

h-i 

9000.0 

7 

9000.0 

i 0,000 to 20.000 

3 

15333.3 

2 

13500.0 

1 

13000.0 

1 

20000.0 

7 

15142.8 

20,000 to 50,000 

6i 

27233.3! 

a 

35666.7' 

- 

- 

2 

30000.0 

’ 11 

30035.4 

Total 

12| 

19116.?! 

111 14863.6 

I 8 

5600.0 

6 

17166.7 

37 

14613.5 


Source: Field su.rvey. 2004, 


5.2. 6. 3 Sources of Credit 


For those who took loans, the non-institutional sources are dominant. The institutionai 


sources (Banks) cover only 9.76 per cent of all borrowers. Moneylenders cover 41 .46 per cent 
of all borrowers, while local people/villagers cover 34.15 per cent. The other sources are 


relatives (9.76 per cent), 
and friends (4.89 per cent). 


Table -5.31 

Sources of Loans Received by Non-Beneficiary 
Households 


For central U.P., it is only 
the non-institutional 

sources. For central U.P. 
and west U.P., 
moneylenders are most 
dominant sources, 

respectively covering 62.5 per cent and 60.0 per cent of the borrowing households (Table- 


Sources 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

Moneylenders 

5 

1 

5 

6 

17 

Banks 

2 

1 

- 

1 

4 

Relatives 

- 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Friends 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

Villagers 

4 

8 

- 

2 

14 

Total 

12 

11 

8 

10 i 

41 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.31). 


5.2.6.4 Purposes of Credit 

For as low as 7.3 per cent of those who borrowed money, productive purpose works. 
This includes business and purchase of engine. Indirectly, another 7.3 per cent may go for 
productive purpose, like through 
purchase of domestic animals by 
households. Thus, directly and 
indirectly, 14.6 per cent of the 
hbuseholds as borrowers are 
covered by productive purposes, in 
other words, 85.4 per cent of the 
households borrow money for 
immediate (social) needs and 
unproductive purposes, often under 
compulsions. For example, 41.5 per cent borrowed money for treatment of illness; 29.3 per 
cent borrowed money for marriage; 14,6 per cent borrowed money for other domestic 
expenditure. There are regional variations in the purposes behind money borrowed by non- 
beneficiary households. In central U.P, productive purposes are not mentioned. Treatment of 
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illness as the purpose is reported most in central U.P. (50.0 per cent), followed by that in east 
UP. (45.5 per cent). Marriage is a major purpose in central UP. (37.5 per cent) and east UP. 
(36.7 per cent) (Table-5.32). 

Table - 5.32 

Purposes Behind Loans Received by Non-Beneficiary Households 


Purposes 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Marriage 

3 

25.0 

4 

36.4 

3 

37.5 

2 

20.0 

12 

29.3 


4 

33.3 

5 


4 

50.0 

4 

40.0 

17 

41.5 

Domestic expenditure 

3 

25.0 


■OB 

1 

12.5 

1 

10.0 

6 

14.6 

Purchase of animals 

1 

8.3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

20.0 

3 

7.3 

Business 

- 

- 

1 

9.1 

- 

! 

1 

10.0 

2 

4.9 

Purchase of engine 

1 

1 8.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

! 

1 

lj 

2.4 

totaf 

12 

“--ynrrpr-' 

100.0 

11 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

1 10 

100.0 

41 

100.0 


'Source: '^fT€l^TuW&yr20U'4': 


5.2. 6.5 Rate of Interest 

Of the borrowers/households who borrowed loans (41) during last five years (1999- 
2004), 29.27 per cent shouldered it at a rate of interest per annum 60.0 per cent, while 19.51 
per cent borrowed at a rate of interest 36.0 per cent per annum. The households who pay 
zero rate of interest borrowed from relatives. 17.03 per cent of households pay rate of interest 
between 10.0 and 24.0 per cent. 9.76 per cent borrowers pay interest in the range between 
84.0 and 120.0 per cent per annum. In central U.P. and west U.P. no borrower from non- 
beneficiary households pay interest above 60.0 per cent per annum. In Bundefkhand, 
excepting one borrower, no household pays interest above 60.0 per cent per annum. For 
central U.P. half of the borrowers pay zero rate of interest, which is 57.14 per cent of all 
borrowers borrowing at zero per cent rate of interest. In Bundelkhand and west U.P., no 
household borrows at zero per cent rate of interest (Table-5.33) . 

Table ~ 5.33 

Rates of Interest Per Annum on Loans Received by Non-Beneficiary Households 


Rate of Interest 
(in %) 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

Nil 

- 

3 

4 

- 

7 

10.0 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

12.0 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

20.0 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

24.0 

1 

- 

- 

2 

3 

36.0 

3 

- 


5 

8 

48.0 

2 

- 

1 

- 

3 

60.0 

4 

1 3 

3 

2 

i 12 

84.0 

I 

^ 1 

- 

- 

: 1 

100,0 

i 1 

- 


- 

1 

120.0 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

Total 

12 

11 

8 

10 

41 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5X7 Mobility of Households By ^ 

As high as 30.6 per cent of the female members of non-beneficiary households have 
never gone out of village where they are settled. For male, this percentage is 12.8. Most of 
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the movement of both male and female members in households occur within the district (to 
other blocks) and within the state (to other districts). Only 11.6 per cent of female members 
have never gone to other states, which is 28.1 per cent for male members. Exactly 30.9 per 
cent of both male and female members move (to other blocks) within the district where they 
are settled. 26.6 per cent of male members and 22.8 .per cent of female members move v/ithin 
the state (to other districts). Thus, male movement is more by spatial indicators relative to 
female movement. However, movements of both are confined mainly with the state (of U P ) 
There are inter-regional variations in the movements by gender. For example, a high 
percentage of male members in Bundelkhand (56.3 per cent) move out of the state, relative to 
male members in other regions, intra-district male movement is high for central U.P. (47.5 per 
cent) and this is true for movement by female members also (52.5 per cent). Confinement to 
village is high for female members in Bundelkhand (41.3 per cent) and central U.P. (41.3 per 
cent) relative to the other regions (Table-5.34). 

Table - 5.34‘ 

Movement of People by Destination 
(As Reported by Non-Beneficiary Households) 


Places 

Gender 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

mm 


% 

No. 

% 

Other village 
within the block 

Male 

> 

- 

- 

- 

m 


H 

2.5 

5 

1.6 

Female 

- 

- 

5 

6.3 

4 

5.0 

4 

5.0 

12 

3.8 

Other block 
within the district 

Male 

20 

25.0 

38 

47.5 

25 

31.3 

16 

20.0 

99 

30.9 

Female 

16 

20,0 

m 


m 

HQ 

H 

mm 


30.9 

Other district 
within the state 

Male 

11 

13.8 

m 


fUM 

mm 


■QBI 

H 

26.6 

Female 

9 

11.3 

10 

12.5 

16 

20.0 

38 

47.5 

73 

22.8 

Other state 

Male 

45 

56.3 

15 

18.8 

11 

13.8 

19 

23.8 

90 

28.1 

Female 


27.5 

4 

5.0 

m 

3.8 

8 

10.0 

37 

11.6 

Never gone out 
of village 

Male 

4 


■E 

21.3 

■E 


7 

8.8 

■B 


Female 

33 

41.3 


23.8 


41.3 

13 

16.3 

98 

30.6 

fTota! 


100.0 

B3i!i 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

1355 ! 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.2.7.1 Reasons for Mobility 

Of the non-beneficiary households who move out. the reasons are different. 
Movement of male households who move out for wage-earning cover 39.1 per cent of all 
male households which is only 15.0 per cent for female households. If local confinement of 
households (98) is excluded, then the percentage will be 56.3. The other reasons include 
treatment for illness, meeting relatives, pilgrimage, political rally, business, services etc. 
These percentages vary over gender and by regions. Meeting relatives remains a major 
reason for movement of women, followed by wage-earnings, treatment for iltness, pilgrimage 
etc. For male members, the most important reason is wage-earning, followed by meeting 
relatives. ‘Services* is not reported as a reason to move out by female members for all the 
regions (Table-5.35) . 
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Table - 5.35 

Reasons for Movement/Mobility of People 


Reasons 

Gender 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

1 Central 

1 Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

IIZEI 

IHi 

IH 

\mm 

m 

flOil 

Wage earning 

Male 

52 

65.0 

16 

20.0 

1 37 

I 46.3 

H 

jlH 

mm 

HB 

Female 

27 

33.8 

4 

5.0 

■i 

HE! 

H 


H 

■Bag 

Treatnnent for 
illness 

Male 

7 

8.8 

12 

15.0 

7 

■H 

H 

iSSI 

H 


Female 

6 

7.5 

17 

21.3 

!H 

HiSSI 


IHi 

H 

■USE 


Male 

( 

1.3 

■B 

13.8 

1 


H 

mm 

H 


Female 

1 

1.3 

■Q 

Hi 

mm 


H 

IHIffi 


HI 

Relations 

Male 

11 

13.8 

15 

18.8 

13 

16.3 

24 


18 

19.7 

Female 

11 

13.8 

21 

26.3 


20.0 

29 

36.^ 

77 

24.1 

Political rally 

Male 

- 

- 

2 

2.^ 

2 

2.5 

5 

6.3 

9 

2.,8 

Female 

- 

- 

1 

1.3 

1 

1.3 

6 

7.5 

8 

2.5 

Services 

Male 

2 

2.5 

■E 

3.8 

m 


« 

- 

H 

1.9 

Female 

- 

- 

- 


m 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Business/ 

Marketing 

Male 

3 

3.8 

4 

HES: 

wm 


H 

HE 

10 

BEB 

Female 

2 


4 

HBE!i 

1 

1.3 

- 

- 

7 

2.2 


Male 

- 


- 


6 

7.5 

7 

8.8 

13 

4.1 



||[||||||[|B 


HIEi 

HI 


8 

10.0 

12 

3.8 

Never gone out 
of village 

Male 

4 

5.0 

■B 

WEM 

HI 

16.3 


8.8 

41 

12.8 

Female 

33 

41.3 

mm 

Hil 

HI 


m 


HI 


fTotal 

80 

100.0 

80 

lOO.Oj 

8q 

100.01 

so 

100.0 

320j 

100.01 


Source: Field survey. 2004. 


5.2.8 Strategies for Better Living Conditions of Households 

As high as 29.7 per cent of the 
non-beneficiary households have no 
strategy for future living, and 16.3 per 
cent did not report on the question. 

Thus, any strategy recorded include 
54.0 per cent of these households. 

Most of those who visualize/perceive 
strategy, the most important is wage- 
employment possibilities, followed by 
maintenance of residential building. Wage-employment is a major strategic factor for mainly 
Bundelkhand, followed by that in central U.P. (Table-5.36). 

Table - 5.36 

Strategies for Better Living Conditions of Households 
(Perceptions of Non-Beneficiary Households) 


Perception 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 



Employment/v\/age enhancement 

39 


mm 

33.8 


msm 





Maintain the house 

17 

he 


Hi 





EBB 


Adjust the loan 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

1 


1 

HE 

Open dairy 

1 


- 

- 

1 

1.3 

H 

■ 


0.6| 

Establish handpump in the house 

- 

- 

- 

- 

HH 

bek 


■BE! 


■■E 

No strategy for future 



BEE 

21-3 


TOE 


mm 

■Eg 


No response 

12 

15.0 



11 

Icltl 

3 

3.8 


■EE 

Total 



80 

limit] 

80 

■itititi 

80 

100.0 

Ecl^ 



Source: Field survey, 2004. 


Future Strategies of Households 

39.7 



Search for Maintain the No strategy for No response 
employment house future 


Fig. 5.9 
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5.3 Housing Condition of Households 

Of afl the non-beneficiary 
households, 51.3 per cent have 
kaccha houses, and 36.3 per cent 
have huts. 7.5 per cent are 
shelterless. Only 0.3 per cent have 
pakka houses, and 4.7 per cent 
have semi-pakka houses. There are 
regional variations in these 0.3 

percentages. Those having pakka pakka 

houses have both pakka and kaccha - 

rooms: we have found one such 


60 

50 

40 

30 

20 

10 

0 


Type of Present Houses 
51.3 


4.7 

Se-'ni-pakka 






36.3 


7.5 


Fig. 5.10 


household among all non-beneficiary households. Those having semi-pakka houses have all 
types of non-pakka rooms. Those having kaccha houses have non-pakka and non-semi- 
pakka rooms, that is rooms which are Kaccha and hut type. The households having (living in) 
huts do not obviously have any pakka, semi-pakka and kaccha rooms (Table-5.37). 

Table - 5.37 

Types and Number of Houses Owned by Non-Beneficiary Households 


Types of 
Houses 

No. of Rooms 

No. of 
Households 

Pakka 

Semi-Pakka 

Kaccha 

Hut 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Pakka 

1 

100.0 

- 

- 

1 


- 

- 


0.5 

1 

0.3 

Semi-Pakka 

- 

- 

16 

100.0 

3 

1.4 


1.4 

21 

5.6 

15 

4.7 

Kaccha 

> 

- 



212 

98.1 1 

B 


229 

61.1 

164 

51.3 

ElBflHHHi 

mill 

flHB 

mB 

mms 

HB 

bbh 


86.6 

123 

32.8 

116 



mm' 

HHH 

HH 

mmi 

BB 

BBH 

im 

mBi^ 

bb 

iimiii 



[Total 

1 

100.0 

16 

100.0 

216 

100.0 

142 

100.0 

375 


320 



Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.3.1 Availability of Rooms in Houses 

Of all the non-beneficiary households (320), 99.69 per cent have no pakka rooms. 
There is reportedly only one pakka room owned by these households. For 95.31 per cent 
there is no semi-pakka room; for 48.8 per cent there is no kaccha room; 35.0 per cent have 
one kaccha room per household; 0.6 per cent own more than three Kaccha rooms per 
household. Of the non-beneficiary households (320), 58.8 per cent live in huts having no 
room; 38.4 per cent have one-room huts; 2.5 per cent have two-room huts, and 0.3 per cent 
have three-room hut. There are regional variations in the distribution of non-beneficiary 
households by ownership by types of rooms. No household has pakka room in any region, 
excepting one in west U.P. As high as 96.3 per cent each in west U.P. and Bundelkhand have 
no semi-pakka room, the percentages being 95.0 for east U.P., and 93.8 for central U.P. For 
east U.P., 67.5 per cent have no kachha room, which is 53.8 per cent for each of central U.P. 
and west U.P. The incidence of ‘no kaccha room’ for Bundelkhand is for 20.0 per cent of the 
non-beneficiary households in Bundelkhand (Table-5.38). 
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Table - 5.38 

Availability of Rooms in Houses of Non-Beneficiary Households 


Types of 

No. of 

Bundelkhand 

I Eastern 

Central 

I Western 

Total 1 

Rooms 

Rooms 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

; No. 1 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Pakka 

No Room 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

o 

CO 

100.0 

79 

98.8 

319 

99.7 


1 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

of 

0.0 

1 

1.3 

1 

0.3 

Semi-Pakka 

No Room 

77 

96.3 

76 

95.0 

75 

93.8 

77 

96.3 

305 

95.3 


1 

2 

2.5 

4 

5.0 

4 

5.0 

3 

3.8 

13 

4 1 


2 

1 

1.3 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.3 


3 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

1.3 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.3 

Kachha 

No Room 

16 

20.0 

54 

67.5 

43 

53.8 

43 

53.8 

156 

48.8 


1 

28 

35.0 

18 

22.5 

32 

40.0 

34 

42.5 

112 

35.0 


2 

29 

36.3 

7 

8.8 

5 

6.3 

3 

3.8 

44 

13.8 


3 

5 

6.3 

1 


■■1 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

6^ 

1.9 


4 

1 


0 

0.0 


0.0 

0 

0.0 

i; 

0.3 


5 

0 

0.0 










6 

1 

1.3 



0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.3 

Hut 

No Room 

69 

86.3 

32 

40.0 

38 

47.5 

49 

61.3 

188 

58.8 


1 

9 

11.3 

45 

56.3 

39 

48.8 

30 

37.5 

123 

38.4 


2 

2 

2.5 

3 

3.8 

2 

2.5 

1 

1.3 

8 

2.5 


3 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

1.3 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.3 

[Total Households 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

o 

o 

o 

320 

o 

o 

o 

T— 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.3.2 Ownership of Residential Houses 

Of all the non-beneficiary households, 89.7 per cent own houses in their own name 
(self/family). As 
high as 7.5 per cent 
are shelterless. 0.9 
per cent use 

residential house 
on a rental basis. 

Most of the 

shelterless reportedly 

non-beneficiary households. In the sample, there is no household in central U.P. using house 
on a rental basis. Relatives (other than the family) do not own house (for the non-beneficiary 
households) in west U.P. The regional distribution of houses owned by self/family shows 
higher percentage (93.8 per cent) for each in central U.P. and Bundelkhand {TabIe-5.39). 

5.3.3 Residential Area of Households 

Of all sample non-beneficiary hot 
have residential land above 1000 sq.guj 
area between 100 and 200 sq.guj and 2i 
400 sq.guj. Thus, 70.6 per cent have arc 
residential land area below 400 sq.guj, in( 
in these percentages of non-beneficiary h 

61 .3 per cent have area between 100 anc 

32.5 per cent in west U.P. have residenti Fig. s.ti 



fn sq.guj 


Table - 5.39 

Ownership of Residential Houses of Non-Beneficiary Households 


Ownership 
of Houses 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total ! 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Self/Family 

75 

93.8 

72 

90.0 

75 

93.8 

65 

81.3 

287 

89.7 

Relative 

1 

1.3 

4 

5.0 

1 

1.3 

0 

0.0 

6 

1.9 

Rental 

1 

1.3 

1 

1.3 

0 

0.0 

1 

1.3 

3 

0.9 


3j 

■Bg 

3 


4 

5.0 

14 

17.5 

■B! 

mam 


CO 


80 


80 



iiiiftMil 




Source: Field survey, 2004. 


are in west U.P. (17.5 per cent). Each of the regions has shelterless 
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calculated over regional total non-beneficiary households. No non-beneficiary household m 
west U.P. have residential land area above 600 sq.guj, and no household in Bundelkhand has 
above 100 sq.guj {Tabfe-5.40). 

Table - 5.40 

Residential Land Area of Non-Beneficiary Households 


Category in 
Sq. Gaj 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

WSSM 


1^ 

■n 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Landless 

1 



■EQ 

2 

mm 

0 

0.0 

2 

0.6 

Upto 100 

8 

10.0 

5 

6.3 

23 

28.8 

26 




100 to 200 

40 

50.0 

49 

61.3 



33 


144 

45.0 

200 to 400 

21 

26.3 

23 

28.8 

19 

23.8 

19 

23.8 

82 

25.6 


6 

7.5 

1 


4 

5.0 

i 2 

2.5 

19 

5.9 

IrfihlBlMiM 

1 4 

5.0 

1 

1.3 

4 

5.0 

0 

0.0 

9 

2.8 

Above 1000 

0 

0.0 

1 

1.3 

6 

7.5 

0 

0.0 

7 

WKBS 

Total 

80 

100.0 

80 

o 

d 

o 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

320 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.3.4 Constructed Area of Households 

Most of the non-beneficiary households have constructed residential area between 
100 and 200 sq.ft. (41.6 per cent); only 
12.9 per cent have residential area 
above 500 sq.ft. 15.0 per cent have 
residential area below 100 sq.ft. There 
are regional variations in the 
distribution of non-beneficiary 
households by residential area. Of all 
households in Bundelkhand, 52.5 per 
cent have area between 100 and 300 
sq.ft., which is 56.3 per cent for east U.P., 64.1 for central U.P., and 71.4 per cent for west 
U.P. Percentages of non-beneficiary households having residential area above 300 sq.ft, is 
most for Bundelkhand (37.6 per cent), followed by 26.3 per cent for central U.P., 16.3 per cent 
for east U.P., and 1 1.3 per cent for west U.P., Residential area (estimated) upto 100 sq.ft, for 
non-beneficiary households is most for east U.P. (26.3 per cent). Reported shelterlessness is 
most for west U.P. (Table-5.41}, 

Table -5.41 

Constructed Area of Houses of Non-Beneficiary Households 


Constructed Area 
(in Sq. Ft) 

Bunderkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No- 

_ •/, 

ES 

mm 

1223 

% 


% 



Shelterless 


■ES 

1 

mm 

0 

0.0 


■ESI 

■E 

mtmi 

Up to 100 

6 




7 

8.8 


mm 

wm 


100 to 150 

8 

10.0 


mssE 

8 

10.0 





150 to 200 

16 

20.0 


mm 

■BI 

23.d 

E 



mm 

200 to 300 

18 

22.5 

9 

11.3 

mm 

26.3 

11 

13.8 


mm 

300 to 500 


15.0 


■Bi 

12 

15.0 

2 

2.5 

mm 

■ESI 

500 to 1000 

15 

18.8 

mm 

mm 

6 

7.5 

6 

7.5 

1^ 


Above 1 000 

3 

■Eg 

mm 

mm 

3 

3.5 

1 

mm 



Total 


■eb 

■g3 

100.0 


loo.q 

EUS 

100.0 

320 

100.01 


Source: Fietd survey, 2004. 


25 - Present Constructed Area 



In sq.ft. 


ig.5.12 
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5.3,5 Per Capita Constructed Area and Residential Area 

There is a difference between constructed area and residentia! area, the former 
showing living space for the household, while the letter shows tola! space adjoining 
constructed area also under the command 
of the household, Thus, constructed area is 
less than residential area per household 
and per capita. Considered for ail the non- 
beneficiary households for all regions, per 
capita constructed area (reported) comes to 
be 55.95 sq.ft, which is 291.47 sq.ft, per 
household. Residentia! area per capita is 
41.33 sq.guj, which is 215.29 sq.guj per 
household. There are variations over 
regions and by castes in these measures. 

For example, per capita constructed area 
for Bundelkhand is reported to be 70.98 
sq.ft, which is 60.92 sq.ft, for central U.P., 

48.59 sq.ft, for east U.P. and 43.65 sq.ft, for 
west U.P. Per capita residential area comes 
to be 44.15 sq.guj in Bundelkhand, which is 36.06 sq.guj in east U.P., 57.74 sq.guj in central 
U.P., and 27.67 sq.guj in west U.P. For SCs, each of reported per capita and per household 
constructed area and residentia! area, lie below the respective overall average estimates 
(Table-5.42). 


Housing Condition and Performance of Rural 
Housing Schemes for Non-Beneficiary Households 

- 65.0 per cent of the households own a residential area 
below 200 Sq.GuJ. 

- For all the non-beneficiary households, the average 
residential area is 215.29 sq.guj. The constructed area 
on average is 291.47 sq.ft. 

- SC/ST households constitute 55.9 per cent of the 
households and non-SC/ST households constitute 36.6 
per cent, the rest being covered by extreme/special 
categories. 

- As high as 99.0 per cent of the respondents are aware 
about the on-going Rural Housing Programmes. 85.0 
per cent of the households have applied for enlisting 
their names to derive benefits from Rural Housing 
Schd/nes. 

- 58.4. per cent of the households perceive that the 
selection of households as beneficiaries under Housing 
Schemes have been done honestly. 

- Of those households, who reported dishonesty in 
selection (133), 51.1 per cent reported selection 
through payment of bribe and 68.4 per cent reported 
selection by being close to Gram Pradhan. 

- About 30.0 per cent of the households perceive that 
they did not get housing benefits due to lack of money 
for bribe. 


Table - 5.42 

Constructed Area, and Residential Area of Non-Beneficiary Households 
(Per Capita and Per Household, By Caste and by Region) 



Area 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

Per Capita 

Per HHs 

Per Capita 

Per HHs 

Per Capita 





Per HHsj 


Constructed Area 

66.58 

354.28 

43.13 

227.82 

55.40 




53.29 


Residentiaf Area 

37.50 

199.53 

■KOI 


35.7^ 

189.18 



33.61 


OBC 

Constructed Area 

81.44 

407.20 

■■esq 

328.73 

118.4d 

493.33 


170.58 

64.8^ 


Residential Area 

56.40 

282.01 


221.44 

■BEii 

565.76 



IHHuai 








44.76 


21.22 

■BSQg 


MBRRCRI 

Residential Area 

87.04 






11.67 

■BBHSflnM 

51.06 

284.981 

General 

Constructed Area 

56.00 


wmmmmmmggmgm 

■KESI 

■■BKl 

250.00 

151.39 

908.33 

116.83 


Residentia} Area 

104.44 


0.00 

0.00 


195.84 


101.55 

40.62 


Total 

Constructed Area 

70.98 



262.41 


312.20 

43.65 


55.95 

291.47] 


44.15 



194.75 



27.67 

■■HiaESGSi 


ma^\ 


Note: 1. Constructed Area in Sq.Ft. 2. Residential Area in Sq.Guj. 3. Cropped Area in Acre. 4. Total Land in Acre. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.3.6 Category of Non-Beneficiary Households 

Of all non-beneficiary households (320), 59.1 per cent are SC/ST, of which 1.9 per 
cent are households with large number of widows and unmarried women, 1.3 per cent are 
victims of natural calamities (flood, fire, earthquake etc.); and the rest 41.9 per cent are non- 
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SC/ST households. Of the non-SC/ST households, -1.8 per cent are physically handicapped, 
and 2.8 per cent are relatives and widows of defence personnel killed in duty. There are 
regional variations in this composition of non-beneficiary households. The task remains to 
enlist the handicapped households, widows and unmarried persons, family and widov/s of 
defence personnel killed in duty and make provision for their housing on a priority basis 
(Table-5.43). 

Table - 5.43 

Composition of Non-Beneficiary Households 
(By Regions by Selected Indicators) 


Households by Social Category 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 


BQI 

mm 


um 

No. 

% 

SC/ST households headed by widow and 
unmarried women 

2 

2.5 


■ 

B 


- 

- 

6 

1.9 

SC/ST households affected by flood, fire, 
earthquake and other natural climaties 

2 

2.5 

1 

1.3 

- 

- 

1 

1.3 

4 

1.3 

Other SC/ST households 



K 


42 

iisfeis! 


■aae 

mm 


Family and widows of personnel from defence 
services/para military force killed in duty 

1 

■ 

'2 

B 

B 


B 

B 

m 

HQ 


1 

1.3 

- 

- 

4 


■ 


5 


Non-SC/ST households 



■1^ 


mm 

mm 

bb 

WBM 

BBi 


Total 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

320 

100.01 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.3.7 Awareness About Rural Housing Programmes 

Of all non-beneficiary households in Bundelkhand in the sample (80), 66.25 per cent 
are SCs; the percentage for SCs in east U.P. Is 48.75, central U.P. 61.25 per cent, and 56.25 
per cent for west U.P. SCs, thus, mostly cover the non-beneficiary households in the sample. 
Next come OBCs, which is 31.25 per cent for Bundelkhand, 42.5 per cent for east U.P., 15.0 
per cent for central U.P., and 32.5 per cent for west U.P. In the sample of eligible non- 
beneficiaries, thus, households from minority and general caste are very few. Of all non- 
beneficiary households, 99.1 per cent are aware about the government-sponsored rural 
housing programmes. Cent per cent in central U.P. and west U.P. are aware about the 
programmes. Of all SC households (186), ail are aware excepting one household in 
Bundelkhand. Of all OBC households (97), all are aware excepting one in east U.P. All the 
households in general caste (6) are aware about the programmes. (Table-5.44). 

Table - 5.44 

Awareness About Rural Housing Programmes 
(Response of Non-Beneficiary Households) 


Awareness 

Level 

Households 
by Caste 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total i 

UQH 

% 

No. 

mm 


% 

No. 

% 


mm 

Aware 

SC 

BB 

98.1 

39 

■Bltiwi 

wm 

Kliliii! 

45 

iKiliitlil 


■EB 

SlSSBBi 

mm 

96.0 

mm 




mm 


9^ 


[SBiSSSHi 

1 

100.0 

6 

85.7 

BBb 


6 




General 

1 

■■QEKS 

- 

- 

2 

m 

3 

gfililil 

6 

■QSEl 

Total 

mm 

97.5 

79 



Mhltfi] 



317 



SC 


1.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

■EE 

CBC 

1 

4.0 

- 

- 


- 


- 

1 

bdb 

iSSSSSflHi 

- 

- 

1 

14.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 


General 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

2 

2.5 

1 

l_L2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

0.9 


Contd. 
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Awareness 

Households 

Bundelkhand I 

Eastern 

Centra! 

Western 

Total 

Level 

by Caste 

No. 

% I No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 1 % 

No. 

% 

Total 

SC 

53 

100.01 

39 

100.0 

49 

100.0 

4d ioo.q 

18 Q 

100.0 


OBC 

25 

8 

34 

100.0 

12 

100.0 

26 | 100.0 

97 

ic:.G 


Minority 

1 

100.01 

7 

100.0 

17 

100.0] 

ej 100.0 

31 

1 GC .0 


General 

1 

loo.d 

- 

1 

2 

100.0 

d 100.0 

B 100.0 


Total 

8q 

100.01 

80 

100.01 

80 

^ 100.0 

8o| 100.0 

32 q 

100.01 


Source: Field survey, 2004 


5.3.8 Application for Enlistment under Housing Schemes 

Of all non-beneficiary households, 85.0 per cent applied for enlistment under eligible 
list of future beneficiaries of rural housing. Of those who applied, 58.08 per cent are SCs, 
32.35 per cent OBCs, 8.09 per cent minority, and 1.47 per cent genera! caste households. 
There is no social category by caste from the sample non-beneficiary households who did not 
apply. Of those who applied, 26.10 per cent are from each of east U.P. and Bundelkhand, 
20.59 per cent from central U.P. and 27.8 per cent from west U.P. Of those who applied by 
regions, 88.75 per cent applied in Bundelkhand as percentage of region total non-beneficiary 
households; the percentage for east U.P. is the same; the percentage for central U.P. is 70.0 
and for west U.P. 92.5. Of those who applied in Bundelkhand (71 ), 63.38 per cent are SCs. Of 
all SCs in Bundelkhand, 84.9 per cent applied. Of those who applied in east U.P. (71), 45.07 
per cent are SCs. Of all SCs in east U.P., 82.1 per cent applied. Of those who applied in 
central U.P. (56), 69.64 are SCs. Of all SCs In central U.P., 79.6 per cent applied. Of those 
who applied in west U.P. (74), 56.76 per cent are SCs. Of all SCs in west U.P., 93.3 per cent 
applied. Of those who applied in west U.P. (74), 56.76 are SCs. Of all SCs in west U.P., 93.3 
per cent applied. Thus, by SC total households over all regions and by each region, the SCs 
applied by significant percentage. There is no household from minority community who did 
not apply excepting in central U.P. There is no household from general castes excepting one 
in central U.P. and one in west U.P., who did not apply {Table-5.45). 

Table - 5.45 

Applications for Enlisting Names for Getting Houses under Rural Housing Schemes 
(As Reported by Non-Beneficiary Households) 


Application 

Households 
by Caste 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 


No. 

\mm 

EB 

% 

IBB 

mm 

Applied 

SC 

■Ei 

■EQIg 

iBIE 

wmSi 

39 

iKm 

BEE 


IBSi 

ISEI 

OBC 

wm 


BEI 

KB 

8 





IBB 


1 


mm 

lltifiiii 



HE 

■pm«] 




1 

Mi-i-n* 

- 

- 

1 

50.0 



4 


uSSflHBI 





56 

70.0 

WM 




Not applied 

sc 

8 


7 

17.9 



mm 

6.7 

28 

15.11 


1 

4.0 

2 


BH 

tKMC! 


■EE 

9 



- 

- 

- 

- 

9 


- 

- 

9 

29.0 


- 

- 

- 

- 

■B 

50.0 

1 


2 

33.3 


9 

11.3 

9 

11.3 

fm 


6 

7.5 

48 

15.0 

Total 


53 

100.0 

39 

100.0 

49 


mm 

■ItHM 

186 

100.0 

OBC 



34 



■EESl 

mm 

IlllIlKtl 

■H 




■SEEl 

7 


MBu 

100.0 





General 

1 


- 

IEH 

■E: 

100.0 

3 


6 

lOO.Ol 

OSSHHIj 



fll^ 

IMilti 


100.0 

EES 





Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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5.3.8. 1 Reasons for Non-Application under Housing Schemes 

Of those who did not apply (48), 45.8 per cent reported that the Gram Pradhan did 

not receive applications. As high as 

14.6 per cent reported that they had 

no money to pay as bribes. 14.6 per 

cent reported that they had been 

away when the applications were ^ 

© 

received, 12.5 per cent reported that ^ 

Q. 

their names were not recorded in the 
BPL list, 6.3 per cent reported 
illiteracy as the reason for exclusion. 

Of those who cited reasons for 
exclusion, 50.0 per cent are from 
central U.P., 18.75 per cent from each of east U.P. and Bundelkhand, and 12.5 per cent from 
west U.P. Thus, non-application-cum-exclusion encompasses eligible non-beneficiary 
households from each region. Of those whose applications were not received by Gram 
Pradhans, 50.0 per cent and more (as percentage of regional non-application) come from 
each region, excepting Bundelkhand. For Bundelkhand, the major reason is absence of the 
applicant at proper time, followed by bribe (Table-5.46). 

Table -5.46 

Reasons for Non-Application for Benefits under Rural Housing Schemes 
(As Reported by Non-Beneficiary Households) 


Reasons for Non-Application for Benefits 


50 45.8 



Appiicai'Ofi Out of viiJage iliitecacy' Naoie absent m Nomone-, 
not received asthetimeof BPLiist bnbes 

byPradban appi.-caffon 


Fig. 5.13 


Reasons 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Application not received by Pradhan 

1 

11.1 

5 

55.6 

13 

54.2 

3 

50.0 

22 

45.8 

Out of village at the time of application 

4 

44.4 

1 

11.1 

1 

4.2 

1 

16-7 

7 

14.6 

Illiteracy 

2 


1 


- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6.3 

Name absent in BPL list 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

25.0 

- 

- 

6 

12.5 

No money for bribes 

2 

22.2 

- 

- 

4 

16.7 

1 

16.7 

7 

14.6 

No Response 

1 1 

11.1 



1 

KE 

1 

MaB 

5 


Total 

9 

100.0 

9 



iiiMti 



48 

o 

o 

b 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5. 3.8.2 Applications Sent to Specific Catalysts 

Of those who applied for inclusion in the list of beneficiaries, 72.1 per cent sent the 
applications to Gram Panchayat, and 23.2 per cent applied to Gram Pradhan. Only 1.1 per 
cent sent applications to Panchayat Secretary and 3.7 per cent to Block office. Of those who 
applied to Gram Panchayat (196), 97.2 per cent are from east U.P., 94.6 per cent are from 
central U.P., 74.6 per cent from Bundelkhand, and 28.4 per cent from west U.P. No 
household from east and central U.P. sent applications to Gram Pradhan. Excepting west 
U.P., no household sent applications to Secretary. Most of the non-beneficiaries in west U.P. 
applied to Gram Pradhan (Table-5.47). 
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Table - 5.47 

Applications Sent to Specific Catalyst 
(As Reported by Non-Beneficiary Households) 


Catalyst 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

©/ 

/o 

To Gram Pradhan 

17 

23.9 

- 

- 


- 

46 

62.2 

63 

23.2 

To Gram Panchayat 

53 

74.6 


■EHB 

53 


21 

28.4 

196 

72.1 

To Secretary 

lllll 


HH 

mm 

imii 

HHH 




i[im 

To Block Office 

T 

1.4 

2 

2.8 

3 

5.4 




mm 

Total 

71 

100.0 

71 

100.0 

56 


74 

o 

o 

o 

272 

p 

o 

o 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.3. 8. 3 Motivators Behind Applications for Enlistment 

Mostly the non-beneficiaries on their own initiative applied for benefits under rural 
housing programmes (62.5 per cent). 21.0 per cent households sent applicatfons guided by 
Gram Pradhan. Panchayat Secretary worked as the motivator for 0.7 per cent of the 
applicants. For 2.9 per cent of the applicants, the motivator was the Panchayat member. The 
other motivators were friends (2.9 per cent), relatives (8.1 per cent), and local powerful 
persons (1.8 per cent). Of the cases where Gram Pradhan worked as the motivator (57), 
50.87 per cent are from Bundelkhand, 19.3 per cent are from centra! U.P., 15.79 per cent are 
from east U.P., and 14.03 per cent are from west U.P. Self-initiative is highest for east U.P., it 
is 81.7 per cent of all applicants in east U.P. (71); for west U.P., it is 63.5 per cent of ail 
applicants in west U.P. (74); for central U.P. it is 60.7 per cent, and for Bundelkhand it is 43.7 
per cent. Panchayat Secretary did not play any role as a motivator for applications in central 
U.P. and west U.P. Reportedly, friends and relatives did not play any role in east U.P. It was 
either self-initiative or Gram Pradhan that worked as motivator for applications sent for 
enlistment under housing schemes (Table-5.48). 

Table - 5.48 

Motivators Behind Applications for Enlistment under Rural Housing Schemes 





Central 


Total I 


% 



KSl 

% 

MM 

mm 


mm 




9 

12.7 

■m 


8 

mm 


mm 


mm 

5.6 

2 


1 

■mi 

1 

1.4 

8 




1.4 


1.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 


Local powerful person 

3 

4.2 


1.4 

1 

1.8 

- 


5 


Rriends 

2 

2.8 

- 

- 


mm 

mm 

mm 


m^ 

Relatives 

1 

1.4 


- 



mm 

■ani! 



Self Initiative 



58 

81.7 

34 

60.7 

47 

63.5 

170 

62.5 

Total 


100.0 



BE 

100.0 

74 

100.0 

272 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5,3.8.4 Post-Application Selection Procedure 

Of those who applied, 52.9 per cent reported absence of any priority followed in the 
selection procedure and 44.6 per cent reported presence of priority. Non-response comes 
only from households in Bundelkhand. Of those who reported ‘priority followed’ in selection, 
most are from west U.P. (59.5 per cent), followed by that in central U.P. (55.4 per cent). Of 
those who reported ‘priority not foilowed', most are from east U.P. (64.8 per cent), followed by 
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Bundelkhand (60.6 per cent). These percentages are calculated over regional total applicants. 
Of those who reported presence of priority in selection, 36.36 per cent are from west U.P., 
which is 25.62 per cent for central U.P., 20.66 per cent for east U.P. and 17.35 per cent from 
Bundelkhand (Tabie-5.49). 


Table - 5.49 

Post-Application Selection Procedure 
(Perception of Applicants Regarding Priority) 


Perception 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No, 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Presence of Priority 

21 

29.6 

25 

35.2 

31 

55.4 

44 

59.5 

121 

44.5 

Absence of Priority 

43 

60.6 

46 

64.8 

25 

44.6 

30 

40.5 

144 

l^2.9 

No Response 

7 

9,9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

j 

7 

2.6 

Total 

71 

' 100.0 

71 

100.0 

56 

100-0 

74 

1 100.0 

272 

o 

o 

b 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.3.9 Selection Procedure of Beneficiary Households by Panchayats 

As high as 39.4 per cent of all the non-beneficiary households reported that selection 
is done ‘dishonestly’ while 58.4 per cent reported selection by honest means. 2.2 per cent 
reported ‘pressures’. As percentage of regional total, 70.0 per cent in Bundelkhand reported 
honest selection, which is very low (36.3 per cent) for west U.P. No report of pressure came 
from east U.P. and west U.P. Dishonest method is reported most in west U.P. (63.8 per cent) 
(Table-5.50). 

Table -5.50 

Selection Procedure of Beneficiary Households by Panchayats 
(As perceived by Non-Beneficiary Households) 


Selection 

Procedure 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total i 


% 



■zn 

■m 

BSi 


■SSI 


Honestly 




«aE 





WBM 


Dishonestly 



30 

37-5 



mm 

63.8 

wsm 


Pressurized 


B!@l 


- 

2 


HB 

nmn 


■Bl 


80 


80 


80 

100.0 






Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.3.10 Availability of Basic Facilities Inside and Outside Houses 

For most of the non-beneficiary households (79.37 per cent), India Marka-2 hand- 
pump is the major source of drinking water. For 12.81 per cent there are (general) hand- 
pumps. Others use welt water (7.19 per cent), and tap water (0.62 per cent). Only two 
households were found in east U.P. to use tap water for drinking purposes. Of the households 
using India Marka-2 hand-pump (254), the regional distribution shows 25.19 per cent for 
Bundelkhand. 20.07 per cent for east U.P., 27.16 per cent for central U.P., and 21.87 per cent 
for west U.P. Of all users of India Marka-2 hand-pump (254), the SC users constitute 62.2 per 
cent, the OBCs 26.0 per cent, minority 9.8 per cent, and general caste households 2.0 per 
cent. Of total SC users of India Marka-2, the regional distribution shows 29.11 per cent for 
Bundelkhand, 18.35 per cent for east U.P., 25.94 per cent for central U.P., and 26.58 per cent 
for west U.P. Of total users of India Marka-2 in Bundelkhand (64), SC users constitute 71.87 
per cent; these percentages for east, central, and west U.P. are respectively 56.86, 59.42 and 
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60.0. Similar observations on regional distribution :of non-beneficiary households by caste 
regarding access to sources of drinking water may be made for other sources. However, 
across regions and by castes the major source of drinking water remains India Marka-2 hand- 
pump (Table-5.51). 


Table - 5.51 

Sources of Drinking Water for Non-Beneficiary Households 
(By Caste) 


Households 
by Castes 

Sources of 
Drinking Water 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total i 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

SC 

India Marka-2 H.P. 

46 

71.9 

29 

56.9 

41 

59.4 

42 

60.0 

158 

62.2 

General H.P. 

1 


’liiiiiiiE 

!»aE 

hh 

25.0 

3 

30.0 

14 

34.1 

Well 

6 


mmt 

- 

z 

100.0 

- 

- 

13 

56.5 

Total 

53 



wm 


61.3 

45 

56.3 

185 

57.8 

OBC 

India Marka-2 H.P. 

HHE 

Hi 

■Hi 


mug 


21 

30.0 

66 

26.0 

General H.P. 

HHH 

33.3 

14 

58.3 

0 

0.0 

5 

50.0 

20 

48.8 

Well 

7 

53.8 

3 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

10 

43.5 

Tap Water 

0 

0.01 

3 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

2 

mms! 

Total 

mam 



43.8 

12 

15.0 

2d 

32.5 

mi^ 

mi^i 


India Marka-2 H.P. 1 

1 

1.6 

6 

■li 

wm 

20.3 

4 

5.7 

mm 



0 

0.0 

1 

■EE 

5 

75.0 

■E 

20.0 

6 

■Ei 

Total 

1 

1.3 

7 


■m 


6 

7.5 

31 

9.7| 


India Marka-2 H.P. 

0 

0.0 

0 

■ii 

2 

2.9 

3 

4.3 

5 

mam 


1 

33.3 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

I 0.0 

1 

2.4 


1 

mm 

0 

■E 

2 

mmm 

3 

3.d 

6 

1.9 

Total 




warn 

PiTiIg 


100.0 

70 

100.0 

254 

100.0 

General H.P. 

3 

100.0 

iKi 

Utililil 

4 

100.0 

10 

ioo.d 

41 

j/BSSE 

Well 

13 

100.0 

hh 

vm 

7 

100.0 

- 

A 



Tap Water 

0 

0.0 

2 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 


mils 


80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

lOO.Oj 

320 

lOO.Ol 


Source: Field survey. 2004. 


5.3.10.1 Availability of Single Source of Drinking Water 

For most of the non-beneficiary households, the available single source of drinking 
water is within a distance of 30 meters from the residential house (73.7 per cent). For 13.1 per 
cent of the households the single source is beyond the distance of 50 meters. In west UP. 
there is no non-beneficiary households who face a distance more than 100 meters to have 
access to the single source of drinking water. However, of total non-beneficiary households in 
Bundelkhand, as high as 12.5 per cent get the single source beyond 50 meters. The 
percentages of households who get single source of drinking water beyond 50 meters is 12.5 
per cent for east U.P., 11.3 per cent for central U.P., and 6.3 per cent for west U.P. Only 5.6 
per cent of the non-beneficiary households reported to have single source of drinking water, 
which does not exist for Bundelkhand (Table-5.52). 

Table - 5.52 

Availability of Single Source of Drinking Water for Non-Beneficiary Households 


Drinking water by 
Distance 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total I 

No. 

% 

EE 

% 


% 


% 

No. 

% I 


0 

0.0 

7 

8.8 

7 

8.8 

4 

5.b 

18 



5 

6.3 

32 

■IBS 

mm 

■BE 

mm 

bee 

87 

BEE 

15 to 30 Meters 

46 

amm 

aam 

■EE 


amm 

llllllllllll^ 

45.0 

BBS] 

40.9 

1 ■ 11 

11 

■BSi 

8 


am 

■ES 

■E 

BEE 

KE 

13.1 


8 

amsM 

6 

7.5 

6 

bee 

5 


BE 

7.8 


10 

■EE 

HBE! 


aam 


HHE 

o.d 

■BS 

5.3 

[Total 

80 

100.0 


KI3E& 


HISIS 

HES 

100.0 

m^E 

o 

o 

h. 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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60.0. Similar observations on regional distribution of non-beneficiary households by caste 
regarding access to sources of drinking water may be made for other sources. However, 
across regions and by castes the major source of drinking water remains India Marka-2 hand- 
pump (Table-5.51). 


Table - 5.51 

Sources of Drinking Water for Non-Beneficiary Households 
(By Caste) 


Households 
by Castes 

Sources of 
Drinking Water 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

1 Central 

1 Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

SC 

India Marka-2 H.P. 

46 

71.9 

29 

56.9 

41 

59.4 

42 

60.0 

158 

62.2 

General H.P. 

1 

33.3 

9 

37.5 

1 

25.0 

3 

30.0 

14 

34,1 

We!! 

6 

46.2 

- 

- 

7 

100.0 

- 

- 

13 

56.5 

Total 

53 

66.3 

38 

47.5 

49 

61.3 

45 

56.3 

185 

57,8 

OBC 

India Marka-2 H.P. 

17 

26,6 

16 

31,4 

12 

17.4 

21 

30.0 

66 

26.0 

General H.P. 

1 

33.3 

14 

58.3 

• 0 

0.0 

5 

50,0 


4S.8 

Well 

7 

53.8 

3 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

io 

43.5 

Tap Water 

0 

0.0 

2 

100,0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

2 

100,0 

Total 

25 

31.3 

35 

43.8 

12 

15.0 

26 

32^ 

m 

30.6 

Minority 

India Marka-2 H.P. 

1 

1.6 

6 

11.8' 

14 

20.3 

4 

5.7 

25 

9,8 

General H.P. 

0 

o.d 

1 

4.2 

3 

75.0 

2 

20.0 

6 

14.6 

Total 

1 

i.aj 

7 

8.8 

17 

21.3 

6 

7.9 

31 

9.7 

General 

India Marka-2 H.P. 

0 

o.q 

0 

0.0 

2 

i 2.d 

3 

4.3 

5 

2.0 


1 


0 

■EE 

0 

^ O.q 

0 

O.d 

1 

2.4 

Total 

1 

1.3 

0 


mm 

wmmi 

mm 

3.8 

6 

1.9 

Total 


64 

100.0 

51 

100.0 

69 

100.0 

70 

loo.d 

254 

100.0 

General H.P. 

3 

o 

o 

is. 

um 

Hftltlii 


100.0 

■m 

loo.d 

41 

100.0 

Well 

■■El 

■^K!j 

■El 

m 

BHEI 

EH 

- 

-! 

23 

100.0 

Tap Water 

0 

0.0 

2 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

o.d 

2 

100.0 

Total 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0! 

80 

100.0 

80 

loo.q 

320 

100,0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.3.10.1 Availability of Single Source of Drinking Water 

For most of the non-beneficiary households, the available single source of drinking 
water is within a distance of 30 meters from the residential house (73.7 per cent). For 13.1 per 
cent of the households the single source is beyond the distance of 50 meters. In west UP. 
there is no non-beneficiary households who face a distance more than 100 meters to have 
access to the single source of drinking water. However, of total non-beneficiary households in 
Bundelkhand, as high as 12.5 per cent get the single source beyond 50 meters. The 
percentages of households who get single source of drinking water beyond 50 meters is 12.5 
per cent for east^U.P., 1 1.3 per cent for central UP., and 6.3 per cent for west U.P. Only 5.6 
per cent of the non-beneficiary households reported to have single source of drinking water, 
which does not exist for Bundelkhand (fabie-5.52). 

Table - 5.52 

Availability of Single Source of Drinking Water for Non-Beneficiary Househoids 


Drinking water by 
Distance 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total j 

No. 

% 


mem 

iS9 

% 

BSBI 

% 

No. 



0 

■be 

HB 

tKEE 

mm 

■BE 

HHw 

BEE 

18 



5 

■be 


BEE 

BE 

EEE 

BE 


87 

EEEl 


46 




■Eg 

■1^ 

■E 

BEE 

BBu 

40.9 

30 to 50 Meters 

11 

■EE 

8 

EEE 

■E 


mm 

■■0^ 

llllllllllll^^ 

13.1 

50 to 100 Meters 

0 


6 

7.5 

lllllllllllll^ 

BEE 

5 

6.3 

m^ 


Above 100 Meters 

id 

■IBS 

4 

5.0 

EE 

BEE 

0 

0.0 

mme 

5.3 

Total 

80| 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

so 

100.0 

60 

KE 

320 

100.0 


Source: Field survey. 2004. 
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5.3.10.2 Distance-wise Availability of Drinking Water 

In the total selected sample of 36 villages, we asked the non-beneficiary households 
(320) how many of the settled households 
depend on a single source of water for 
drinking purposes. We could enlist 3687 
such households settled in these 36 
villages, who depend on the identified 
single source by varying distance. By 
distance, most of the non-beneficiary 
households (50.1 per cent) get drinking 
water within a distance of 30 meter from the 
residential house. For 21.4 per cent of the 
households, the single source of drinking 
water is available at a distance beyond 50 
meter. Thus, 78.6 per cent of households 
get drinking water within a distance of 50 
meter. There is no sample non-beneficiary 
household in east U.P. and west U.P. for 
whom the single source of drinking water is 
at a distance beyond 50 meter. Excepting 
some households in Bundelkhand, no non-beneficiary household has to go beyond 100 meter 
in any region in U.P. to collect drinking water. Excepting Bundelkhand, thus, drinking water by 
distance is not a major problem for the selected regions and households in U.P. (Table-5.53). 

Table - 5.53 

Distance-Wise Dependency on Single Source of Drinking Water in Sample Villages for 

the Non-Beneficiary Households 


Existing Condition of Houses and Living Condition of 
Non-Beneficiary Households 

- About 51.0 per cent of the non -beneficiary households 
have Kaccha houses, 36.3 per cent have huts, and 7.5 
per cent are sheJter-less. The percentage of 
households owning pakka houses is only 0.3 of ail non- 
beneficiary households. 

- About 80.0 per cent of the households get drinking 
water from India Marka-2 hand pump, which is the major 
source of drinking water among non-beneficiary 
households. The major care taker of these handpumps 
are Gram Panchayats, as reported by 57.4 per cent of 
the households. 

-47.8 per cent of the households discharge domestic 
wastes just outside the residential unit and 75.6 per 
cent reported to have no proper system to discharge 
domestic foul water. 

- Wood is the major fuei used in kitchen of the non- 
beneficlary househoids. 

- About 68.0 per cent of the househoids are connected 
with the main road through 'kharanja ’. 

- Bicycie and wnst watch are main consumer durable 
goods owned by the househoids. Cow and buffalo are 
the main productive assets for the households. 

- As reported by the respondents, the minimum required 
aid for construction of house on average for aii regions 
by ail castes is Rs. 26, 726. 00 per house. 

- As high as 45.6 per cent of the househoids reported that 

their existing residential units are in condition of 
abandonment and 31.6 per cent reported leakage of 
roof during rainy season. 


Distance In 
Meters 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

M31iW 

% 

H?lSH 




- 

2 


- 

n 




■00 

Up to 15 

165 

11.0 

90 

15.2 

155 

20.3 



1^! 


15 to 30 

500 

33.4 

150 

25.3 

200 

26.1 



wm 

29.1 

30 to 50 

100 

6.7 

350 

59.1 

350 



30.0 


28.5 

50 to 100 

600 

40.1 

- 

- 


7.8 

- 

- 


17.9 

Above 100 

TBO 


1 

- 


- 

- 

. 

WKm 


Total 


100.0 

! 592 

100.0 

765 

100.0 

835 


wm 



Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.3.10.3 Care Taker of Sources of Drinking Water 

For most of the non-beneficiary households (57.8 per cent) Gram Panchayat takes 
care of sources for supply of drinking water. For 28.1 per cent of the households, local people 
take care of the sources. Self-care works for 11.9 per cent of the households. There are 
regional variations in* these percentages. Gram Panchayat taking care of sources of drinking 
water is most in central U.P. (75.0 per cent) followed by that in Bundelkhand (71.3 per cent), 
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local people taking are of the sources is most in west UP. (52.5 per cent), and least in centra! 
UP. (15.0 per cent). Self-care is most in east U.P. (30.0 per cent) which is absent in 
Bundelkhand (Table-5.54). 

Table -5.54 

Care Taker of Sources of Drinking Water for Non-Beneficiary Households 


Care Taker 

Bundelkhand | Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 1 

No. 

% 1 No. 

% 

No. 

7o 

No. 

7o 

No. 

% 

Local People 

20 

25.0 

16 

20.0 

12 

15.0 

42 

52.5 

90 

28.1 

Gram Panchayat 

57 

71.3 

38 

47.5 

60 

75.0 

30 

37.5 

185 

57.8 

Self 

0 

0.0 

24 

30.0 



8 




Concerned Department 

3 

3.8 

2 

2.5 

2 

BH 

d 

wtm 

7 

2.2 

Total 

80 

100.0 

o 

00 

100.0 

80 


' 80| 

100.0 

320 

100.0 


Source: Field survey. 2004. 


5-3.10.4 Problems Faced in Drinking Water 

The drinking water that is reported to be available to the non-beneficiary households 
is reported to have problems. However, only 3.44 per cent reported such problems, that 
include bad smell (27.3 per cent), dirty water (36.4 per cent), insects in water (36.4 per cent). 
Cent per cent in Bundelkhand and central U.P. reported ‘dirty water'. No scientific 
examination of drinking water was reported to have been done during last five years (1999- 
2004) (TabIe-5.55). 

Table -5.55 

Problems Faced in Drinking Water 
(As Reported by Non-Beneficiary Households) 


Problems 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total I 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

7o 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Bad Smell 

0 

0.0 

2 

40.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

33.3 

3 

27.3 

Dirty Water 

2 

o 

o 

o 

1 

20.0 

1 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

4 

36.4 

Insects in water 

0 

0.0 

2 

40.0 

0 

0.0 

2 

66.7 

4 

36.4 

Total 

2 

100.0 

5 

o 

o 

o 

1 

100.0 

3 

100.0 

11 

o 

o 

b 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.3.10.5 Sources of Light at Night in Residential Houses 

Kerosene oil happens to be the major source of light for non-beneficiary households 
(99.4 per cent), with 0.6 per cent reporting ‘no light' at night. Kerosene oil is the source of light 
at night for cent per cent of the households for each region, excepting east U.P. where it 
covers 97.5 per cent. The incidence of ‘no light has been reported only in east U.P. (Table- 
5.56). 

Table -5.56 

Sources of Light at Night for Non-Beneficiary Households 


Sources of Light 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 


Total 1 

No. 



7o 


% 


% 


% 

Kerosene Oil 




97.5 

80 

100.0 

80 

lOO.O' 

318 

99.4 

[B3DE32BBHi 

0 



1 ^ 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

wm 

0-6 








wm 





Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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5.3.10.6 Types of Electricity Connections 


As high as 94.7 per cent of the 
non-beneficiary households reported to 
have no electricity connections. This is 
evenly distributed over regions in U.P. 
Only 0.9 per cent have legal connections 
and 4.4 per cent illegal connections. 
There is no reported legal connection in 
central U.P. The highest percentage of 
illegal connection is reported to be in east 
U.P. (8.8 per cent), followed by west U.P. 
(5.0 per cent). Illegal connection is lowest ir 


Types of Bectricity Connection 



Fig, 5.14 

Bundeikhand (1.3 per cent) (Table-5.57). 


Table -5.57 

Types of Electricity Connections for Non-Beneficiary Households 

(By Region) 


Types of 
Connection 

Bundeikhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Legal 

1 

1.3 

1 

1.3 

0 

0.0 

1 

1.3 

3 

0.9 

Illegal 

1 

1.3 

7 

8.8 

2 

2.5 

4 

5.0 

14 

4.4 

No Connection 

78 

97.5 

72 

90.0 

78 

97.5 

75 

93.8 

303 

94.7 

Total 

80 

100.0 

80 

; 100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

; 100.0 

320 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


i) Actual Availability of Electricity Per Day: Of those reporting to have electricity 
connections (17), 64.7 per cent reported to have electricity supply for 6-8 hours a day, 11.8 
per cent reported availability for 2-4 hours a day, and 23.5 per cent reported availability for 12 
hours a day. There are regional variations in this distribution of reported available hours of 
electricity per day (Table-5.58). 

Table -5.58 

Actual Availability of Electricity for Non-Beneficiary Households 
(As Reported by Households) 


Availabinty 
(Per day) 

Bundeikhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

2 to 4 hour 

0 

0.0 

2 

25.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

2 

11.8 

6 to 8 hour 

1 

50.0 

4 

50.0 

1 

50.0 

5 

100.0 

- 11 

64.7 

12 hour 

1 

50.0 

2 

25.0 

1 

50.0 

0 

0.0 

4 

23.5 

Total 

2 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

2 

100.0 

5 

100.0 

17 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


ii) Minimum Requirement for Electricity Per Day: Of the non-beneficiary 
households having electricity connections (17), 70.6 per cent reported the minimum need of 
efectricity for 12 to 18 hours a day, and 23.5 per cent reported the need for 10 to 12 hours a 
day. Even 5.9 per cent reported that they need electricity for more than 18 hours a day. Of 
those having electricity connections, 47.06 per cent are from east U.P., 29.14 from west U.P., 
and 1 1 .76 per cent from each of central UP. and Bundeikhand (Table-5.59). 
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Table - 5.59 

Minimum Requirement for Electricity for Non-Beneficiary Households 

(By Region) 


Requirement (in 
hour) 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 


■Hi 

10 to 12 

0 

0.0 

3 

37.5 

0 

0.0 

1 

20.0 

______ 4 

23.5i 

12 to 18 

1 

50.0 

d 

62.5 

2 

o 

o 

o 

4 

80.0 



Above 18 

I 1 

50.0 

0 

' 0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

HB 


Total 

2 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

2 

100.0 

' 5 

100.0 




Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.3.10.7 Discharge of Domestic Wastes By Location 

As reported by the non-beneficiary households, 47.8 per cent discharge their 
domestic wastes just outside the residential units. Only 15.0 per cent discharge domestic 
wastes in proper (identified) locations. In east and west U.P., the habit (unwelcome) of 
discharging wastes just outside the residential unit is most, respectively for 61.3 per cent and 
53.8 per cent of the households. 37.2 per cent discharge domestic wastes far from the 
residential unit. The highest percentage of households discharging domestic wastes in proper 
(identified) locations is regionally the highest for west U.P. (26.3 per cent) (Table-5.60). 

Table - 5.60 

Discharge of Domestic Wastes by Location by Non-Beneficiary Households 


Location 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Anywhere Far from Home 

52 

65.0 

20 

25.0 

31 

38.8 

16 

20.0 

119 

37.2 

Proper Place 

6 

7.5 

11 

13.8 

10 

12.5 

21 

26.3 

48 

15.0 

Outside the Home 

22 

27.5 

49 

61.3 

39 

48.8 

43 

53.8 

153 

47.8 

Total 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

: 320 

I 100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.3.10.8 Drainage System of Domestic Waste Water 

As high as 75.6 per cent of the non-beneficiary households reported to have no 
proper system for discharge of domestic (foul) water. Only 2.2 per cent reported that foul 
water is discharged through ‘pakka nali’ (concrete narrow drain). 13.8 per cent reported that 
foul water is discharged in pits through ‘kaccha nali’. Thus, the households suffer from 
absence of proper sanitation. There are regional variations in the sanitation system. Absence 
of any proper drainage system is reported most in east U.P. (81.3 per cent), followed by that 
in Bundelkhand and central U.P. (76.3 per’ cent each), and west U.P. (68.8 per cent). 
Drainage through concrete construction for flow of foul domestic water does not exist in east 
U.P.; concrete drainage system by reasonable distance is reported there in west U.P. (5.0 per 
cent reporting), followed by 2.5 per cent households reporting in Bundelkhand, and 1.3 per 
cent reporting in central U.P. (Table-5.61). 






Table - 5.61 

Drainage System of Domestic Waste Water 
(As Practiced by Non-Beneficiary Households) 


Location 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 


% 





No. 

% 

Far through Pakka Nali 

2 

2.5 

0 

0.0 

1 

HE 

4 

5.0 

7 

2.2 

Far through Kaccha Nali 

5 

6.3 

5 

6.3 

5 

■H 





In Pits through Pakka Nali 

2 

2.5 

1 

1.3 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

3 

0.9 

In Pits through Kaccha Nali 

1 10 

12.5 

9 

11.3 

13 

16.3 

12 

15.0 

44 

13.8 

No Proper System 

61 

76.3 

65 

81.3 

61 

76.3 

55 

68.8 

242 

75.6 

Total 

80 

: 100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

o 

00 

100.0 

320 

o 

o 

o 


Note: Nali (Narrow drain). 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 


Use of Fuel 


5.3.10.9 Types of Fuel Used in Kitchen 
Most of the non- 
beneficiary households (71.3 per 
cent) use wood with cowdung cake 
and tahiniya/leaf as fuel for 
cooking purposes. 12.5 per cent | 
use only wood as fuel while 13.1 
per cent use wood with 
tahniya/ieaf. There are users of 
wood coal with cowdung cake, 
kerosene with cowdung cake, and 
tahiniya/leaf by varying degrees. There is no modern method by type of fuel for cooking food 
in the kitchen at home. There are variations in the uses of fuel over regions (Table-5.62). 

Table - 5.62 

Types of Fuel used in Kitchen of Non-Beneficiary Households 



Fia. 5.15 


Types of Fuel 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No- 

mm 

gw 

■a 


mm 

I?B1 

% 

I?B1 

;Bii 

Only wood 

11 

■ns 




■BE 

■E 

■■s 


■Qg 

Wood with kerosene and cowdung cake 

1 

msE 

umniQ 

■EE 

■■s 

HHI 

■Hq 

HBE 

■E 

BE 

Wood with cowdung cake and tahniya 

54 


tm 

was 

■1^ 


■n 



be 

Wood with tahniya and leaf 

13 

16.3 

mm 

■■s 

■H 

15.0 

5 

■ns 

B 

■QD 

Kerosene with cowdung cake and tahniya/teaf 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 


B 

■m 

Only wood coal 

- 

- 

- 

- 


■H 

- 

- 

2 

■ES 

Wood coal with cowdung cake 

1 

■■E 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

■■E 

LPG and wood 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

HI 

1-3 

1 

he 

IHHHHHHHHHHB 


100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

320 

lOO.Ol 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.3.10.10 Types of Link Road 

As reported by the non-beneficiary households, the link road between the residence 
and main road is pakka for 16.6 per cent of the households. For most of the households, the 
link road is semi-pakka (kharanja), it covers 68.1 per cent of the households. For 13.8 per 
cent. It is kaccha. For 1.6 per cent, it is footpath (non-identified). For 61.56 per cent of 
households, the link road by length is below 500 meters. For 81,34 per cent, the link road by 
length is less than 1 km. For 7.81 per cent the link road by length is more than 2 km For 4.06 
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per cent, the link road is more than 5 km. by length. Of total kharanja road, 79.82 per cent 
households use link road below the distance of one km. Of total kaccha road, 63.64 per cent 
households use link road below 1 km. Footpath as a link road reportedly does not exist in 
central U.P. and west U.P. For Bundelkhand and east U.P., kaccha link road above a 
distance of 1 km. does not exist. For west U.P., kharanja link road above 2 km. does not exist 
for the non-beneficiary households. What draws attention most is kaccha link road (Table- 
5.63), 

Table - 5.63 

Types of Link Road by Distance 
(Residence to Main Road) 


Types of Link 
Road 

Distance 

1 Bundelkhand j Eastern 

I Central 

1 Western 

1 Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

BBI 

■n 

1129 


No. 

% 

Footpath 

Below 500 Met. 



4 

5.9 





4 

2.0 

2 Km to 5 Km 

1 

33.3 




■ 



1 

8.3 

Total 

1 

1.3 

4 

5.0 





5 

1.6 

Kachha 

Below 500 Met. 

1 

2.0 

10 

14.7 

1 

IHB! 

\mm 

4.0 

14 

7.1 

500 Met. To 1 Km 

- 

-1 

2 

28.6 

6 


■K 

23.1 

14 

22.2 

1 Km to 2 Km 

- 

• 

- 

- 

5 

IHBEi 



8 

mmE 

Above 5 Km 

IHH 


miB 

inmiiii 




lllll[IIB 

8 

iMsns 


HH 


wm 

15.0 

■EEI 


11 



;9IEE 

Kharanja 

Below 500 Met. 

39 

78.0 

36 

52.9 

21 

72.4 

mm 

68.0 

■i^ 

66.0 

500 Met. To 1 Km 

12 

100.0 

3 

42.9 

11 

61.1 

20 

76^3 

46 

73.0 

1 Km to 2 Km 

10 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

12 

70.Q 

1 

25.q 

27 

77.1 

2 Km to 5 Km 

1 

33.3 

1 

100.0 

a 

100.0 

- 

- 

10 

83.3 

Above 5 Km 

5 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

c 

38.5 

Total 

67 

83.8 

44 

55.0 

52 

65.0 

55 

68.8 

218 

68.1 

Pakka 

Below 500 Met. 

10 

20.0 

18 

26.5 

7 

24.1 

14 

28.0 

49 

24.9 

500 Met. To 1 Km 

- 

- 

2 

28.6 

1 

5.6 

- 

- 

3 

4.8 

2 Km to 5 Km 

1 

33.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8.3 

Total 

11 

13.8 

20 

25.0 

8 

10.0 

14 

17.5 

53 

16.6 

Total 

Below 500 Met. 

50 

100.0 

68 

100.0 

29 

100.0 

50 

100.0 

197 

100.0 

500 Met. To 1 Km 

12 

100.0 

7 

100.0 

18 

100.0 

26 

100.0 

63 

100.0 

1 Km to 2 Km 

10 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

17 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

35 

100.0 

2 Km to 5 Km 

3 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

8 

100.0 

- 

-j 

12 

100.0 

Above 5 Km 

5 

100.0 

- 

- 

8 

100.0 



13 

-A 

o 

o 

Total 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

lOO.ol 

320 

100.01 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.3.10.11 Ownership of Assests 

Of all the non-beneficiary households, 53.1 per cent own bicycles, 30.9 per cent own 
wristwatch, 12.2 per cent own radio-transistor. Very few people own other consumer durable 
goods like television, scooter/motorcycle, sewing machine, pressure cooker, LPG, fan etc. As 
high as 40.6 per cent of the households do not own any of the listed consumer durable goods. 
Of all households, 30.9 per cent own cow, 27.5 per cent own buffalo. 16.3 per cent own goat. 
The other productive living animals like ship, horse, pig, hen etc. are owned by very few 
households. As high as 37.5 per cent of the households do not own any of the listed 
(productive) assets. Of agricultural productive assets, 10.0 per cent own fodder machine. 
Threshing machine, floor mill etc. are owned by very few households. As high as 75.9 per 
cent of the households do not own any of the listed agricultural assets. There are regional 
variations in the ownership pattern of these assets (Table-5.64). 
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Table - 5.64 

Ownership of Non-Beneficiary Households over Assets by Types 
(Percentage of Households Owning) 


Nature of 
Assets 

Type of Assets 

1 Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

1 Centra! 

1 Western 

Total 

iNo. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

0/ 

' /o 

Consumer 

Durable 

Goods 

Radio/Transistor | 6 

7.5 

7 

8.8 

13 

16.3 

13 

16.3 

39 

12.2 

Bicycle 

31 

38.8 

53 

66.3 

34 

42.5 

52 

65.0 

170 

53.1 

Two wheeler 


- 


- 


- 

2 

2.5 

2 

0.6 

Television 

1 

1.3 


- 

1 

1.3 

4 

5.0 

6 

1.9 

Sewing Machine 

- 

- 

1 

1.3 

1 

1.3 

2 

2.5 

4 

1.3 

Pressure Cooker 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1.3 

- 

- 

1 

0.3 

Watch 

22 

27.5 

21 

26.3 

19 

23.8 

37 

46.3 

99 

30.9 

Fan 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2.5 

2 

0.6 

LPG 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1.3 

1 

0.3 

None of the above 

42 

52.5 

26 

32.5 

39 

48.8 

30 

37.5 

130 

40.6 

Productive 

Assets 

Cow 

32 

40.0 

25 

31.3 

25 

31.3 

17 

21.3 

99 

30.9 

Ox 

10 

12.5 

5 

6.3 

10 

12,5 

3 

3.8 

28 

8.8 

Buffalo 

16 

20.0 

16 

20.0 

19 

23.8 

37 

46.3 

88 

27.5 

Goat 

19 

23.8 

10 

12.5 

21 

26.3 

2 

2.5 

52 

16.3 

Ship 

- 

- 

I 1 

1.3 

- 

- 

1 

1.3 

2 

0.6 

Horse 

- 

- 

; 


- 

- 

1 

1.3 

1 

0.3 

Pig 

- 

- 

1 

1.3 

i 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0.3 

Hen 

- 

- 

1 

' , 1.3 

5 

6.3 

1 

1.3 

7 

: 2.2 

Rickshaw 

' 

- 

1 

1.3 

- 

- 

1 

1.3 

2 

0.6 

Floor mill 

1 

1.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0.3 

None of the above 

29 

36.3 

36 

45.0 

28 

35.0 

27 

33.8 

120 

37.5 

Agricultural 

Assets 

Plough 

8 

10.0 

- 

- 

12 

15.0 

2 

2.5 

22 

6.9 

Threshing Machine 

- 

- 

1 

1.3 

1 

1.3 

- 

- 

2 

0.6 

Fodder Machine 

8 

10.0 

4 

5.0 

8 

10.0 

12 

15.0 

32 

10.0 

Pumpset 

3 

3.8 

1 

1.3 

- 

- 

- 

. 

4 

1.3 

Bull card 

4 

5.0 

- 

- 

1 

1.3 

- 

- 

5 

1.6 

None of the above 

65 

81.3 

75 

93.8 

71 

88.8 

68 

85.0 

243 

75.9 

Total Respondents 

80 

100.0 

80 

o 

o 

o 

o 

00 

o 

d 

o 

80 

100.0 

320 

o 

o 

d 


Source: Fteid survey, 2004. 


The ownership pattern of the non-beneficiary households by number of assets and 
goods owned show lower-order durable consumer goods owned more by total and per 
household. These lower-order goods include bi-cycle, and wristwatch. The higher-order 
consumer goods like sewing machine, pressure cooker, fan, LPG, television, scooter/moped 
etc. are owned by non-beneficiary households very rarely. Most of the non-beneficiary 
households own goat, cow, and buffalo as living productive assets. The other domestic 
animals seen as living assets that they own are ship, horse, pig, ox, ben etc. Very few 
households own agricultural productive assets. Within this category, by absolute number and 
number per household, lower-order assets are owned relatively more, like fodder machine 
and plough. Very few households own higher-order assets like pumpset, threshing machine, 
floor mill etc. There are regional variations in the ownership pattern over each of these items 
by categories. No household owns fan, LPG, scooter/moped in any region excepting west 
U.P. Television is a rare item, excepting west U.P. Nobody owns horse, excepting one non- 
beneficiary household in west U.P. (Table-5.65). 
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Table - 5.65 

Ownership over Assets Of Non-Beneficiary Households 
(Number of Assets Owned) 


Types of 
Assets 

Type of Assets 

I Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

I Central 

I Western 

I Total i 

No. 

% 

' No. 

% 

No. 

% 

I No. 

% 

No. 


Durable 

Consumer 

Goods 

Radio.n' ransistor 

6 

15.4 

7 

17.9 

13 

33.3 

13 

33.3 

39 

o 

o 

Bicycle 

31 

17.8 

54 

31.0 

35 

20.1 

54 

31.0 

174 

o 

o 

b 

Two wheeler 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

100.0 

2 

lOO.Oj 

Television 

1 

16.7 

- 

- 

1 

16.7 

4 

66.7 

6 

q 

b 

o 

Sewing Machine 

- 

- 

1 

25.0 

1 

25-0 

2 

50.0 

4 

q 

b 

o 

Pressure Cooker 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

100.0 

- 

- 

1 

100.0 

Watch 

24 

23.1 

22 

21.2 

20 

19.2 

38 

36.5 

104 

O 

b 

o 

Fan 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

2 

100.0 

2 

100.0 

LPG 

- 

- 



- 

- 

1 

o 

o 

1 

100.0 

Rickshaw 

- 

- 

1 

50.0 

- 

- 

1 

50.0 

2 

100.0 

Productive 

Assets 

Cow 

37 

31 .S 

29 

25.0 

33 

28.4 

17 

14.7 

116 

q 

b 

o 

Ox 

19 

38.0 

6 

12.0 

20 

40.0 

5 

10.0 

50 

o 

b 

o 

Buffalo 

20 

18.7 

I 19 ; 

17.8 

' 24 

22.4 

44 

41.1 

107 

q 

b 

o 

Goat 

38 

27.9 

23 

16,9 

' 49 

36.0 

26 

19.1 

136 

Hq 

b 

o 

Ship 


- 

2 

33.3 

- 

- 

4 

66.7 

6 

100.0 

Horse 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

! 

! 1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

Pig 

- 

- 

6 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

q 

b 

o 

Hen 

- 

: 

4 

20.0 

15 

75.0 

1 

5.0 

20 

100.0 

Agricultural 

Assets 

Plough 

8 

32.0 

- 

- 

15 

60.0 

2 

8.0 

25 

100.0 

Threshing Machine 

- 

- 

1 

50.0 

1 

50.0 

- 

- 

2 

100.0 

Fodder Machine 

8 

25.0 

4 

12.5 

8 

25.0 

12 

37.5 

32 

100.0 

Pumpset 

3 

75.0 

1 

25.0 

- 

. 

- 

- 

4 

100.0 

Bull card 

4 

80.0 

- 

- 

1 

20.0 

- 

- 

5 

100.0 

Floor mill 

1 

100.0 

> 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

q 

b 

o 


Source: Field survey, 2004, 


5.3.11 Expectation of Households for improving the Housing Condition 

As assessed by the non-beneficiary households, only 10.3 per cent need aid for 
construction of house within Rs. 20,000.00 per house. Most of the households (57.5 per cent) 
need aid between Rs. 20,000.00 and Rs. 25,000.00. The households who need aid between 
Rs. 25,000.00 and Rs. 30,000.00 are 21.9 per cent. Thus, 79.4 per cent of the households 
need aid between Rs. 20,000.00 and Rs. 30,000.00. The households who need aid between 
Rs. 30,000.00 and Rs. 40,000.00 are 10.3 per cent. No household need aid above Rs. 

40.000. 00 for construction of residential unit. Around 90.0 per cent need aid below Rs. 

30.000. 00 for construction of one residential unit. There are regional variations in these 
requirements. Of regional total (80), 21.3 per cent in central U.P. need aid below Rs. 

20.000. 00. As high as 78.8 per cent in west U.P. need aid between Rs. 20,000.00 and Rs. 

25.000. 00. For east U.P., high percentage (23.8 per cent) need aid between Rs. 30,000.00 
and Rs. 40,000.00 for construction of a house, which is 93.7 per cent for west U.P., 90.0 per 
cent for central U.P. , and 76.2 per cent for east U.P. (Table-5.66). 
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Table - 5.66 

Minimum Required Aid for Construction of Rural Houses under Schemes 
(As Responded by Non-Beneficiary Households} 


Aid (in Rs.) 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 


10 

12.5 

2 

2-5 

17 

21.3 

4 

5.0 

33 

10.3 


43 

HfctdlK 

mm 


32 

40.0 

63 

78.8 

00 

57.5 

25,000 to 30,000 

26 

M3gK 

mm 








30,000 to 40,000 


mm 

■Hi 



MtBliil 

HE 

6.3 



Total 

80 

100.0 

m 

P 

o 

o 

80 


BHl 

100.0 

320 



Source: Field survey. 2004. 


5.3.11.1 Minimum Required Aid for Construction of House 

The minimum required aid for construction of house on average for ail regions by all 
caste categories is Rs, 26,726.00 per house. The required minimum for each of SCs and 
general caste is less than the grand average minimum, while that for OBCs and minority the 
required minimum aid is more than the overall minimum average. Excepting east UP., the 
required minimum aid for the other regions is less than the overall minimum aid. The required 
minimum aid for SC non-beneficiary households in east U.P. is not only more than average 
for all SCs over all regions, but also more than over all average minimum. SCs in all other 
regions require minimum aid for housing more than over ail average minimum. The 
households in general caste in central U.P. require minimum aid more than average minimum 
for ail general caste households in other three regions, and this is more than the overall 
average minimum. Excepting Bundelkhand, OBCs in the other three regions require minimum 
aid for housing, which is more than the overall average minimum. These requirements, 
however, should not be taken as indicators of empowerment (Table-5.67). 

Table - 5.67 

Minimum Average Required Aid for Construction of Houses under Rural Housing 

Schemes 

(Required Aid in Rs.) 


Households by 
Caste 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

SC 

26075 

27564 

26122 

25500 

26260 

OBC 

26000 

29382 

27083 

27307 

27670 

Minority 

20000 

33571 

25882 

25833 

27419 

General 

25000 

- 

27500 

23333 

25000 

"■Total 

25962 

28862 

26250 

26031 

26726 


Source: Field suwey, 2004. 


5.3.11.2 Suggestions for Improvement of the Rural Housing Schemes 

As high as 44.7 per cent of the non-beneficiary households suggested that selection 
of beneficiaries should be based on poverty, and not caste. There are multiple suggestfons 
from households. As high as 33.4 per cent suggested that selection should be impartial, that 
is, preference-neuiraL 16.3 per cent suggested that atlocation (quota) per village should be 
increased. 14.7 per cent suggested that selection procedure should be finalized by higher 
(public) officials. There are other suggestions like demolition of corruption (7.5 per cent), 
tracing and listing poor people in BPL fist, non-compulsion to construct toilet etc. There are 
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regional variations in these suggestions. For example, most in Bundelkhand (60.0 per cent) 
and eastern UP. (46.3 per cent) suggested in favour of impartial selection. Most in east UP. 
(58.8 per cent) and central U.P. (62.5 per cent) suggested in favour of poverty as the basis for 
selection of beneficiaries (Table-5.68). 


Table -5.68 

Suggestions for improvement of the Rural Housing Schemes 
(As Suggested by Non-Beneficiary Households) 


Suggestions 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Allocation of houses for villages to be increased 

13 

16.3 

6 

7.5 

7 

8.8 

26 

32.5 

52 

16.3 

Inspection of selection of beneficiary to be done through Panchayats 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2.5 

5 

6.3 

7 

2,2 

Selection procedure should be finalized by higher officials 

8 

10.0 

7 

8.8 

17 

21.3 

15 

18.8 

47 

14,7 

Actual BPL should be traced and listed 

3 

3.8 

- 

- 

1 

1.3 

US 

■Ei 

■1 

■EE 

Selection of beneficiary should be based on poverty, not on caste 

21 

26.3 

47 

58.^ 

50 

62.5 

2^ 

iiclitl 


KQB 

Demolish corruption I 


60.0 

37 

46.3 

Q 

7,5 

16 


■QB 

EB 

Break the bribes 

3 

2.d 

3 

3,8^ 

4i 5.0 

15 



HQ§:' 

Compulsion to construct toilet should be withdrawn 

- 

J 

4 

5.0 

2 

2.5 

2 

BBi 

wm 

H 

No suggestion 

8 

lo.d 

1 3 

3.8j 

3 

3,8 

1 


wm 

■BE 

No responses 

5 

6.d 

- 

- 

4 

5.0 

4 

BEB 

■E 

EES 

Total 

80 l 

100.01 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

320 

100.01 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.3.12 Problems and Weaknesses of Existing Rural Housing Programmes 

As high as 45.6 per cent of the non-beneficiary households reported that their existing 
residential units are in a condition of abandonment. 31.6 per cent reported leakage of roof 
during rainy season. Another 3.1 per cent reported worst housing condition during rainy 
season. 7.2 per cent reported inadequate space for accommodation of existing family 
members. 11.3 per cent are reported to stay in others’ houses. The housing condition also 
invites attack by insects. The problems mentioned by non-beneficiary households draw 
attention for both new construction of houses and upgradation. As high as 51 .3 per cent of the 
non-beneficiary households in Bundelkhand reported dilapidated condition of existing houses, 
the percentage being 43.8 for each of the other three regions. Leakage of roof is mentioned 
most in centra! U.P. (42.5 per cent), followed by that in Bundelkhand (36.3 per cent), east 
U.P, (33.8 per cent) and west U.P. (13.8 per cent). While the dilapidated condition draws 
attention for new construction, roof leakage draws attention for upgradation. Inadequate 
space draws attention for construction of more rooms. Shelterlessness requires serious 
attention (Table-5.69). 

Table -5.69 

Problems in the Residential Units of Non-Beneficiary Households 
(As Reported by Respondents by Regions) 


Problems in Houses 



Centra! 

Western 

Total 




mm 

No. 

% 

BK 

% 

No. 


Space Inadequate for Accommodation 

IK! 


KiE 

6.3 

7 

8.8 

hk 

8,8 

23 

72 

Roof Leakage during Rainy Season 

29 




34 

42.5 




31.6 

Worst Condition during Rainy Season 

0 

0.0 

HE 

0.0 

0 

mm 


be 



Abandoned Condition of Houses 

41 

51.3 

mm 

HHIQyllll^ 

35 

EE 

9^ 

43.8 

KS 

45.6 

Take Shelter in Other’s Houses 

4 


wm 

15.0 

4 

ee 


20.0 

H^ 


Effects of Insects 


KK 


1.3 

2 

wm 

0 

0.0 

El 


Total 


100.0 

80 


80 


80 

100.0I 

320 

100.0I 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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5.3.12.1 Hindrances in Execution of Rural Housing Schemes 

As reported by the non-beneficiary households, there are a number of hindrances in 
execution of rural housing schemes. 53.4 per cent reported low fixed allocation of houses; 
22.5 per cent reported autocracy of Gram Pradhan: 15 9 per cent reported bribe (money 
required to be selected); 5.9 per cent reported delay in sanction and release of money for 
construction of house. There are also problems in selection procedure by Panchayats (4.1 per 
cent), and absence of name in BPL list (7.2 per cent). Of those who reported autocracy of 
Gram Pradhan, very low percentage (12.5) are from Sundelkhand. Of those who reported 
bribe, high percentage (35.0) are from west U.P. Of those who reported delay, high 
percentage (16.3) are from west U.P Of those who reported low fixed allocation, most are 
from Bundelkhand (71.3 per cent), as percentage of regional total {Table-5.70). 

Table - 5.70 

Hindrances in Execution of Rural Housing Schemes 
(As Reported by Non-Beneficiary Households) 


Hindrance 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 


% 


IQI 

No. 

% 

Low allocation of house 

57 

71.3 

52 

65.0 

41 

51.3 


BHiicI 

171 

53.4 

Panchayat (selection procedure) 

5 

6.3 

- 

- 

2 



mm 



Delay in allocation of house 

1 

1.3 

1 

■Di 

4 

5.0 

13 

16.3 

19 

5.9| 

No money for bribe 




■HU 







Autocracy of Gram Pradhan 

10 

12.5 


22.5 

22 

27.5 

22 

27.5 

72 

22.5| 

Name Absent in BPL list 

3 

3.8 

1 

1.3 

12 

15.0 

7 




Total 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

320 

100.01 


Source: Field survey. 2004. 


5.3.12.2 Indicators of Unwelcome Methods in Selection 

Of those who reported dishonesty in selection (133), 51.1 per cent reported selection 
through payment of bribe, and 68.4 per cent reported selection by being close to Gram 
Pradhan. 6.8 per cent reported powerful person’s pressure in the process of selection of 
beneficiary households. There are regional variations in these indicators. For west U.P., bribe 
is reported most (66.7 per cent). For each of central U.P. and Bundelkhand, being close to 
Pradhan is reported most (75.0 per cent in each as per cent of regional total). Being close to 
Gram Pradhan as the reason for selection is also high for west U.P. (64.7 per cent), and east 
U.P., (63.3 per cent). Powerful person’s pressure is most for Bundelkhand (16.7 per cent) 
(Table-5.71). 

Table -5.71 

Indicators of Unwelcome Methods in Selection 
(As Perceived by Respondents) 


indicators 

Bundelkhan 

d 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 


% 

Selection through bribe 

9 

37.5 

16 

53.3 

9 

32.1 

34 

66.7 

68 

51.1 

Close to Pradhans 

18 

75.0 

19 

63.3 

21 

75.0 

33 

64.7 

91 

68.4 

Powerful Person’s Pressure 

4 

16.7 

1 

3.3 

2 

7.1 

2 

3.9 

9 

6.8 

Total 

24 

I 100.0 

30 

100.0 

^ 28 

I 100.0 

51 

100.0 

133 

^ 100.0 


Source: Field survey. 2004. 
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5.3.12.3 Reasons for Non-Selection 

Of those who confirmed priority followed in selection of households as beneficiaries 
(121), the reasons for non-selection (exclusion) are different. For 27.3 per cent, it is the lack 
of connections (meeting the people’s representative/official), for 29.8 per cent it is lack of 
money to bribe, for 23.1 per cent it is the autocracy of Gram Pradhan and secretary, for 6.6 
per cent it is absence of name in BPL list, for 5.0 per cent it is low target at the block level 
There are also other reasons mentioned for non-selection, like being in non-SC family (5.8 
per cent), opposed by local people (1.7 per cent), absence at the time of application (2.5 per 
cent). There are regional variations in such responses. For Bundelkhand, the major reason is 
autocracy of Gram Pradhan (52.4 per cent); for west Li.P. it is bribe (45.5 per cent); for east 
U.P. it is lack of approach (48.0 per cent) as well as bribe (40.0 per cent). The major factors 
come to be the role of Gram Pradhan and role of money (bribe) (Table-5.72). 

Table -5.72 

Reasons for Non-Selection in Beneficiary List of the Housing Scheme 
(As Reported by those who confirmed Priority followed in Selection) 


Reasons 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Lack of money for bribe 

1 

4.8 

10 

40.0 

5 

16.1 

20 

45.5 

36 

29.8 

Autocracy of Pradhan and Secretary 

11 

52.4 

3 

12.0 

8 

25.8 

6 

13.6 

28 

23.1 

Non-SC family 

3 

14.3 

- 


1 

3.2 

3 

6.8 

7 

5.8 

Opposed by local people 

1 

■IE 

- 

- 

1 


- 

- 

m 


Lack of connections 

2 


m 


8 

25.8 

11 

25.0 

33 

27.3 

Allocation of houses for the block very low 

4 

19.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 2 

4.5 

6 

5.0 

Name Absent in BPL list 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

25.8 

1 

- 

8 


Absent at the time of application 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3.2 

2 

' 4.5 

3 


Total 

21 


m 


m 

100.0 

44 

o 

o 

o 

121 

o 

d 

o 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.3.12.4 Reasons for Non-Selection under Housing Schemes 

As reported by all the non-beneficiary households, the reasons for non-selection are 
many. As high as 52.2 per cent 
reported low ‘fixed’ allocation of 
houses (per region); 28.8 per cent 
reported autocracy of Gram Pradhan; 

13.4 per cent reported role of bribe 
(money): 6.9 per cent reported 
absence of name in BPL list; 5.0 per 
cent reported poverty; 41.9 per cent 
reported absence in proper time; 4.7 
per cent reported being in non-SC 
family. As percentage of regional total, 
the important factors for non-selection are ‘fixed low allocation of houses’ per region (62 5 per 
cent) and ‘autocracy of Gram Pradhan’ (25.0 per cent) for Bundelkhand: the same factors for 
central U.P. cover 52.5 per cent and 25.0 per cent households respectively; and the same 


Reasons for Non-Selection in Housing Scheme 
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factors for west UP. cover 41.3 per cent and 36.3 per cent respectively. Bribe is also a major 
factor for west U.P. (30.0 per cent) (TabIe-5.73). 

Table -5.73 

Reasons ^or Non-Sefection under Haosing Schemes 

(Response of Non-Beneficiary Households) 


Reasons 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Allocation of house very low 

50 

62.5 

42 

52.5 

42 

52.5 

33 

41.3 

167 

52.2 

Autocracy of Pradhan 

20 

25.0 

23 

28.8 

20 

25.0 

29 

36.3 

92 

28.8 

Poverty 

2 

2.5 

5 

6.3 

3 

3.8 

6 

7.5 

16 

5.0 

No money to pay as bribes 

2 

2.5 

11 

13.8 

6 



30.0 

43 

13.4 

Absent at the time of allocation 

3 

3.8 

- 

- 


■DE 





Name Absent in BPL list 

2 

2.5 


- 







Non-SC family 

4 

5.0 

6 



3.8 

2 

2.5 

15 

4.7 

No Response 

5 

6.3 

8 

10.0 

4 

5.0 

1 

1.3 

18 

5.6 

Total 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

320 



Source: Field sua^ey, 2004. 


5.4 Access of the Households to Basic Needs 

On the indicators of basic services that ensure social development and social justice, 
the non-beneficiary households opined in a 
number of ways. As high as 60.0 per cent 
reported that teaching in primary schools 
was good by the schools remaining open by 
hours. As low as 15.9 per cent reported that 
the primary health centres (PHCs) were 
good by working hours. Also, as low as 
16.3 per cent reported that fair price shops (FPSs) were good by working hours' As low as 6.6 
per cent reported that Anganwadi/Balwadi centres are good by working hours. Regarding the 
services provided by primary schools, PHCs, FPSs, and Anganwadi/Balwadi centres, the 
realty satisfied households express opinion as good as they perceive. Not-much-expectation 
and lesser-perceived services are expressed as general (common). Any service expressed by 
households as bad shows really unbearable condition, like the one expressed in case of 
FPSs (36,3 per cent). There are regional variations in perceptions in services provided by the 
institutions meant for education, health, and distribution (Table-5.74). 

Table -5.74 

Quality and Facility (in hours) in Primary School, PHC, FPS and Anganwadi/Balwadi 

Centers 

(As Reported by Non-Beneficiary Households) 


Performance of Minimum Needs Programme 

Executed by Government 

- About 18.8 per cent of the households reported bad 
functioning of Primary Health Centers and 36.3 per cent 
reported bad functioning of the PDS. 

- On average, Primary Schools remain open for 5.7 
hours per day, which is 8.4 hours for PHC, 7. 7 hours for 
FPSs, and only 4.3 hours for Anganwadi Kendras to 
provide services. 

- Most of the requirements of essential commodities are 

not fulfilled through PDS. 


Facility 

Quality 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 1 











RQIII 




No. 

■■ 


% 

mm 


Teaching in 

Primary 

School 


5.8 

KB 




HS3S 

5.9 


lllllllllll^^ 

5.9 


mm 

5.9 

mjj^ 

msE 


■■iii 

24 

■QS! 

mmBi 



5,8 



5.8 

SE 

KE 

5.7 


HB 

Bad 

'■4.7 

9 

■BE 

5.5 

2 

HES 

4.8 

9 

■BE 

2.5 

4 

■ee 

4,4 

By 

wmm 


5.5 

im^si 


5.8 

80 


5.8 



5.7 

80 


5.7 

HUS 

gplili! 
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Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total j 

Facility 

Quality 

Avaiia- 

Respondents 

Avaifa- 

Respondents 

Availa- 
bility (in 
hours) 

Respondents 

Availa- 
bility (in 
hours) 

Respondents 

Avaifa- 

Respondents 

bility (in 
hours) 

No. 

% 

bility (in 
hours) 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

bility (in 
hours) 

No. 

% 

Primary 

Good 

7.5 

19 

23.3 

6.0 

9 

11.3 

12.3 

18 

22.5 

7,0 

0 

f : '3 

b.9 

51 

15.9 

Health 

Genera! 

9.5 

45 

56.3 

7.4 

51 

63.a 

6.5 

42 

52.5 

11.3 

71 

88.8 

9.0 

209 

65,3 

Centre 

Bad 

7.1 

16 

20.0 

6.1 

20 

25.0 

6.1 

2d 

25.0 

3.0 

4 

5.0 

6.2 

60 

18.8 

'(PHC) 

Total 

8.5 

80 

100.0 

o 

80 

100.0 

7.7 

80 

100.0 

10.6 

80 

100.0 

8.4 

320 

100.0 

Fair Price 

Good 

7.^ 

20 

25.0 

7.9 

9 

11.3 

4.0 

19 

23.8 

2. a 

4 

5 .d 

6,2 

52 

16.3 

Shop (FPS) 

General 

7.1 

41 

513 

9.d 

33 

41.3 

9.7 

27 

33.d 

4.5 

51 

63.8 

7.2 

152 

-7 5j 


Bad 

1 7.3 

19 

23.8 

8.7 

38 

47.5 

9.5 

34 

42.5 

9.7 

25 

31.3 

1 8.9 

110 

36.3 


Total 

7.3 

80 

100.01 

8.d 

8q 

i loo.d 

8.4 

80 

100.d 

6.o| 

80 

100.0 

; 7.7 

320 

100.0 

Anganwadi/ 

Good 

3.0| 

2! 

2.5| 

2.4 

7 

8.d 

2.5 

8 

lo.d 

. _3:3 

4 

I 5 .d 

2.7 

21 

6.6 

Balwadi 

General 

6.1 

^ m 

82 .d 

5.2 

^ 7i 

! sTJ 

4.7 

!~ 56 

70.d 

3.0| 

71 

J 88.8 

4.7 

266 

83.1 

Centers 

Bad 

1.6 

\ 12: 

15.0 

1 

J 

J 

0.8 

16 

20.0 

4.2 

51 

6.3 

1.6 

33 

10.3 


Total 

5.4 

80| 

loo.oi 

4.9 j 

80 l 

lOO.oj 

3.7 

80 

lOO.oj 

M 

80 

100.0 

4.3 

320 

: 100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.4.1 Distribution of Essential Commodities through FPSs 

Of all the non-beneficiary households, as high as 75.0 per cent do not get rice from 
FPSs; 75.6 per cent do not get wheat from FPSs; 99.1 per cent do not get sugar; 16.3 per 
cent do not get kerosene oil. There are regional variations in this distribution. Excepting 
Bundelkhand, no household gets sugar in the rest three regions. By calculations over regional 
total households, 68.8 per cent do not get rice in Bundelkhand, which is 67.5 per cent for east 
U.P., 83.8 per cent do not get wheat in central U.P., 81.3 per cent do not get wheat in west 
U.P., 68.8 per cent do not get wheat in each of east U.P. and Bundelkhand. The distribution 
of kerosene is reasonably better in each of the regions. In Bundelkhand, 90.0 per cent get 
kerosene oil, which is 83.8 per cent in east U.P., 77.5 per cent in central U.P., and 83.8 per 
cent in west U.P. {Table-5.75). 


Table -5.75 

Essential Commodities Distributed through Fair Price Shops 

(By Region) 


Regions 

Received/Not 

Received 

Rice 

Wheat 

Sugar 

Kerosene 

Total I 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Bundelkhand 

Received 

25 

31.3 

25 

31.3 

3 

3.8 

72 

90.0 

80 

100.0 

Not Received 

55 

68.8 

55 

68.8 

77 

96.3 

8 

10.0 

80 

100.0 

Eastern 

Received 

26 

32.5 

25 

31.3 

- 

- 

67 

83.8 

80 

100.0 

Not Received 

54 

67.5 

55 

68.8 

80 

100.0 

13 

16.3 

80 

100.0 

Central 

Received 

13 

16.3 

13 

16.3 

- 

- 

62 

77.5 

80 

100.0 

Not Received 

I 67 

83.8 

67 

83.8 

80 

100.0 

18 

22.5 

80 

100.0 

Western 

Received 

16 

20.0 

15 

18.8 

- 

- 

67 

83.8 

80 

100.0- 

Not Received 

64 

80.0 

65 

81.3 

80 

100.0 

13 

16.3 

80 

100.0 

Total 

Received 

80 

25.0 

78 

; 24.4 

; ^ 

0.9 

268 

83.8 

320 

100.0 

Not Received 

240 

75.0 

242 

1 75.6 

317 

99.1 

52 

16.3 

320 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.4,1. 1 Consumption Gap of Essential Commodities 

There remains a positive gap between what is actual/required consumption of 
essential commodities and what is supplied by FPSs. Considered over all the regions* on 
average, 41.0 per cent of rice required is received by the households from FPSs. These 
percentages are, for wheat 35.47, for sugar 34.93, for kerosene oil 72.78. The consumption 
pattern on average shows that wheat is required 2.07 times the requirement for rice. The 
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.households receive wheat 1.77 times rice on average. There are regional variations in these 
percentages and gaps. The items, rice, wheat, sugar, and kerosene, received as percentages 
of requirement in Bundelkhand are 60.66, 37.47, 34.93 and 68.49 respectively. For the same 

73.41. For central U.P. (excluding sugar), the percentages are 34.15, 36.12 and 71.36. For 
west U.P. (excluding sugar), the percentages are 48.09, 38.33 and 79.19. The inter-regional 
consumption gap per household in rice is 17.61 kg, which is 39.42 kg for wheat. For rice the 
highest consumption gap is in central U.P. (20.77 kg), followed by the gap in west U P. (12.62 
kg), east U.P. (9.10 kg), and the gap in Bundelkhand (6.20 kg). For wheat the highest 
consumption gap is in east U.P. (42.32 kg) followed by that in central U.P. (40.94 kg), 
Bundelkhand (38.64 kg), and west U.P. (37.0 kg). The over all consumption gap in rice is 
58.99 per cent of required/actual consumption of rice per household, which is 64.53 per cent 
for wheat, and 27.23 per cent for kerosene (Table-5 J6) 

Table -5.76 

Consumption Gap of Essential Commodities 
(Distributed through Fair Price Shops) 


Regions 

Consumption Gap per 
Household Per Month 

Rice in kg. 

Wheat In kg. 

Sugar in kg. 

Kerosene in It. 

Bundelkhand 

Actual Consumption 

15.76 


6.67 

5.11 

Received from FPS 

9.56 



3.50 

Gap 

6.20 

38.64 

4.34 


Eastern 

Actual Consumption 


59.80 

- 

4.55 

Received from FPS 

15.88 

17.48 

> 

3.34 

Gap 

9.10 

42.32 

- 

1.21 

Central 

Actual Consumption 

31.54 

63.46 

- 

3.98 

Received from FPS 



- 

2.84 


20.77 

40.94 

- 

1.14 

Western 

Actual Consumption 

24.31 

60.00 

- 

4.18 

Received from FPS 


23.00 

- 

3.31 

Gap 


37.00 

- 

0.87 

Total 

Actual Consumption 

29.85 

61.09 

6.67 

4.48 

Received from FPS 

12.24 

21.67 

2.33 

3.26 

Gap 


39.42 

4.34 

1.22 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 

Note: Consumption Gap = Actual Consumption - Supply by FPS. 


5.4.1. 2 Per Capita Consumption of Essential Commodities 

Based on responses from non-beneficiary households, we estimated consumption of 
essential commodities (rice, wheat, sugar, and kerosene) per capita and per household per 
month. Considered over all regions and all households, per capita consumption of rice per 
month is 5.23 kg., which is 27,93 kg. per household. The per capita per month consumption of 
wheat is 11.61 kg., which is 60.50 kg. per househoid per month. The per capita per month 
consumption of sugar is 0.74 kg. which is 3.85 kg per household. For kerosene, per capita per 
month consumption is 0.84 liter which is 4.39 liter per household. There are regional 
variations in these estimates. Estimated per capita per month rice consumption in each of 
east U.P. and central U.P, is above the overall per capita consumption, while the per capita 
estimated consumption of rice for each of Bundelkhand and west U.P, is less than the overall 
per capita consumption. The same is true in case of consumption of wheat per household per 
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month. Estimated per capita per month consumption of wheat Is more than the overall per 
capita estimated consumption for Bundelkhand and east U.P. Estimated per capita 
consumption of v/heat for all the regions taken together is 2.22 per cent of per capita 
consumption of rice. Estimated per household consumption of wHeat is 2 f?rr>pc 
household consumption of rice. There are regional variations in this required consumption- 
mix. Reported per capita per month consumption of kerosene in Bundelkhand (0.96 It.) is 
above that in east U.P. (0.83 It.), central U.P (0.78 it.) and west U.P. (0.79 It ). The overall per 
capita consumption of kerosene is 0.84 liter, and per household consumption is 4.39 liter per 
month (Table-5.77). 

Table - 5.77 

Consumption of Essential Commodities by Regions 
(Per Household and Per Capita, Per Month) 


Regions 

1 Consumption 

Rice in kg. 

Wheat in kg. 

Sugar in kg. 

Kerosene in It. 

Bundelkhand 

jPer Household 

17.32 

64.06 

4.28 

4.96 

Per Capita 

3.35 

12.41 

0.83 

0.96 

Eastern 

Per Household 

45.31 

63.75 

4.06 

4.50 

Per Capita 

8.39 

11.80 

0.75 

0.83 

Central 

Per Household 

29.88 

55.44 

3.50 

4.01 

Per Capita 

5.83 

10.82 

0.68 

0.78 

Western 

Per Household 

19.20 

58.75 

3.57 

4.08 

Per Capita 

3.73 

11.41 

0.69 

0.79 

Total 

Per Household 

27.93 

60.50 

3.85 

! 489 

[Per Capita 

5,23 

11.61 

0.74 

0.84 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.4.1. 3 Administered Price and Actual Sale Price of Essential Commodities through 
FPSs 

While for BPL cardholders, the price per kg. of rice is fixed by Government at Rs. 
6.15, the actual price charged by PFSs is Rs. 6.72, showing an extra payment by consumers 
by Rs. 0.57 per kg. For wheat for BPL households, the fixed price is Rs. 4.65 per kg., while 
actual sale price by FPSs is Rs. 5.70, showing a gap of Rs. 1.05 per kg. For rice for APL 
households, the price per kg. is Rs. 8.45 as fixed by Government, white the actual FPS (sale) 
price is Rs. 11.00 per kg., so that there is a gap of Rs. 2.55 per kg. For Antyodaya card 
holders, the government fixed price is Rs. 3.00 per kg. of rice and the actual FPS price is Rs. 
3.11, so that there is an extra payment by consumers by Rs. 0.11 per kg. For wheat for 
Antyodaya card holders, the Government fixed price is Rs. 2.00 per kg. while the actual (FPS) 
price is Rs. 2.15, showing a gap of Rs. 0.15 (Table-5.78). 

Table -5.78 

Price Per Unit of Rice and Wheat Distributed through Fair Price Shops 
(Administered Price and Actual FPS Price) 


Price Per Unit 

Antyodaya (Red Card) 

BPL (White Card) 

APL (Yellow Card) ] 

Rice 

Wheat 

Rice 

Wheat 

Rice 

Wheat 

Government Rate (in Rs./Kg) 

3.00 

2.00 

6.15 

4.65 


6.60 

Actual Sale Price (FPS) (in Rs./Kg.) 

3.11 

2,15 

6.72 

5.70 

wmm 

- 

Gap (in Rs./Kg) 

0.1 1 

0,15 

0.571 

nnnp— 


- 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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While the price per litre of kerosene is Table - 5.79 

Price Per Unit of Kerosene Oil 

Rs. 9.92, the actual price charged by FPSs is (Administered Price and Price Charged by FPSs ) 
Ks. iU.b4, SG tiiai uOG6uGiti.rs pay inurt; oy 
Rs. 0.92 per litre. There are regional variations 
in this reported gap, but for each region the 
gap remains {Tab!e-5.79). 

5.5 Functions of Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRls) 

As high as 72.8 per cent of the non-beneficiary households reported that the quality 
of government-sponsored development programmes implemented through Panchayats is 
good. 21.9 per cent reported the quality bad, while 5.3 per cent are ignorant about it. Lower 
percentage of households in west U P, reported the quality good (62.5 per ce.nt) relative to the 
responses from other regions; a high percentage (8.8) are ignorant in east U.P. Each region 
has non-beneficiary households reporting good quality, bad quality and ignorance with 
variations in percentage (Table-5.80). 


Price Per Unit 

Kerosene 

Government Rate (in Rs./Lt.) 

9.92 

Average Sale Price (FPS) (in Rs./Lt.) 

10.84 

Gap (in Rs./Lt.) 

0.92 


Source: Field survey , 2004 


Table ~ 5.80 

Quality of Government-Sponsored Development Programmes Implemented through Gram 

Panchayats 

(Perception of Non-Beneficiary Households) 


Quality 

BundeJkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total I 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

mm 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Good 


80.0 

54 

■USE 

65 

81.3 

sq 

62.5 

233 

72.8 

Bad 1 


16,3 

19 

23.8 

12 

15.0 

|||||||||||||R^ 

1^ 

nifimg 

■SB 


3 

3.8 

7 

8.8 


■Bl 

4 

mm 

17 

wm 

yQI^IIIIIIIIIII^^ 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

8(5 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

320 

100.0] 


Source: Field survey. 2004. 


5.5.1 Development Programmes Implemented through Gram Panchayats 

Of those who reported bad quality works (70), 74.3 per cent reported that the Gram 
Pradhan earns money (bribe/commission) through development schemes. 28.6 per cent 
reported Pradhan's autocracy; 8.6 per cent reported all-pervasive corruption; 7.1 per cent 
reported Pradhan’s political connections. 7.1 per cent reported no vigilance/enquiry on 
Pradhan’s work. The respondents, thus, know the local power structure with Gram Pradhan at 
the centre, and indicators, as they perceive, center around Gram Pradhan (Table-5.81). 


Table -5.81 

Government-Sponsored Development Programmes Implemented through Gram 
Panchayats (Reasons for Bad Implementation) 


Reasons 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 



No. 

% 


mm 



I?B1 

mm 

I7B1 

mm 

msBsmmBmmimmm 

7 


■E 

■[^ 

m 


wm 


m 


Pradhan earns money through schemes 

3 

23.1 

mm 

WEE 

■E 



wm 

WE 

74.3 

Corruption in every stage and office 

4 

HiSEl 

wm 

WKEE 

- 

- 

1 


K 

8.6 


1 

HEB 


HHE 

2 


2 

7.7 

mm 

7.1 

No enquiry of Pradhan's works 

1 

wm 

- 

- 

- 

. 

5 

19.2 

5 

7.1 

Total 

wm 

BBC 

19 

100.0 

12 

100.0 

26 

100.0 

70 



Source: Field survey. 2004. 
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5.5.1 .1 Participation of People in Panchayat's Development Activities 

As reported by non-beneficiary households, 10.9 per cent do not participate in 
development activities implemented through Panchayats. For 8.5 per cent, the participation is 
negligible (low and very low). As perceived by the households, 7.8 per cent participate 
effectively (high participation). Most of the households (72.8 per cent) participate generally 
and occasionally. There are regional variations in the active and passive participation. Active 
participation is more (23.8 per cent) in east U.P.; No participation is more in all regions, 
excepting Bundelkhand. Passive participation is the dominant type of participation for all the 
regions (Table-5.82). 

Table -5.82 

Participation of People in Panchayat's Development Activities 
(Perception of Non-Beneficiary Households) 


Participation 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

High 

2 

2.5 

19 

23.8 

; 4 

5.0 

- 

- 

25 

7.8 

Mostly/More 

33 

41.3 

13 

16.3 

33 

41.3 

2Q 

25.0 

99 

30.9 

General 

33 






■IE 

48.8 

134 

41.9 

Low 

3 

3.8 

2 


- 

- 

1 

■EE 

6 

mm 

Very low 

5 


3 


3 

■Eg 

mm 

■Eg 

Kl 

■Eg 

No participation 

4 

5.0 

10 

12.5 


■BE 

BBEEi 



■BE 

Total 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

o 

00 

100.0 

320 

lOO.Ol 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


i) Reasons for Poor Participation: The reasons behind poor participation of people 
(households) in development projects implemented through Panchayats show 48.4 per cent 
non-informed about the projects. 32.3 per cent identify Gram Pradhan’s autocracy as the 
reason. 24.2 per cent feel no interest or do not have time to participate. 4.8 per cent are not 
aware about the activities. There are also regional variations in the indicators. Lack of 
information is a major problem for west U.P. Pradhan’s autocracy is a major problem for 
Bundelkhand (Table-5.83). 


Table -5.83 

Reasons for Poor Participation of People in Panchayat's Development Activities 


Reasons 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Pradhan’s Autocracy 

8 

66.7 

4 

26.7 

6 

42.9 

2 

9.5 


32.3 

Lack of awareness 

- 

- 

2 


- 

- 

1 

■EE 

m 

4.8 

No information about Panchayat activities 

1 



■fill! 

■ 


m 

76.2 

m 

■■ 

Lack of time/interest 

4 

33.3 



1 

7.1 

■ 


■E 

mm 

No value in participation 

- 

- 

1 

mm 

- 

- 

1 

4.8 

2 

3.2 

No Response 

1 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1.6 

Total 

12 

100.0 

15 

100.0 


100.0 

21 

100.0 

mfi 



Note: Poor means low, very low and no participation. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.5.2 Weaknesses and Strength of Gram Panchayats 

As reported by 69.7 per cent of the non-beneficiary households, open meetings of 
Gram Sabha are held, while 20.6 per cent perceive that these are not held; 9.7 per cent 
expressed ignorance. Very high percentage (88.8 per cent) in Bundelkhand reported that 
open meetings of Gram Sabha are held. A high percentage in west U.P. (31.3 per cent) 
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reported that the meetings are not held. As perceived by the households, 61.9 per cent 
participate irregularly in the open meetings of Gram Sabha, 7.6 per cent reportedly never 
participate in these meetings, 30.5 per cent reported to attend the meetings regularly. There 


reported in west U.P. (86.7 per cent). ‘Never participation’ is reported most in central U.P. 
(13.2 per cent) (Table-5.84). 


Table -5.84 

Open Meetings of Gram Sabha and Participation of People 
(Perception of Non-Beneficiary Households) 


Particulars 

Perception 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Open meetings of 
Gram Sabha 

Held 

71 

88.8 

54 

67.5 

53 

66.3 

45 

56.3 

223 

69.7 

Not held 

3 

3.8 

18 

22.5 

20 

25.0 

25 

31.3 

66 

20-6 

Ignorance 

6 

7.5 

8 

10.0 

7 

CO 

CO 

10 

12.5 

31 

9.7 

Total 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

320 

q 

o 

o 

Participation of 
villagers In open 
meetings of Gram 
Sabha 

Regular 

24 

33.8 

20 

37.0 

' 20 

37.7 

4 

8,9 

68 

30.5 

Irregular 

42 

59.2 

31 

57.4 

26 

49.1 

39 

86.7 

138 

61.9 

Never 

5 

7.0 

3 

i 5.6 

7 

13.2 

2 

4.4 

17 

7.6 

Total 

71 

100.0 

54 

100.0 

53 

100.0 

45 

100.0 

223 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.5.2. 1 Formation and Functioning of Committees of Panchayats in Village 
Development 

Regarding the information on formation of different committees of Gram Sabha, 
ignorance of the non-beneftciary households is a major problem. It is as high as for 48.4 per 
cent of the households. 44.7 per cent reported that these committees are formed. Only 6.9 
per cent reported that these are not formed. There are regional variations in these 
perceptions. Very few households (27.5 per cent) in west U.P. reported to have told that 
committees have been formed. As high as 70.6 per cent of the non-beneficiary households 
reported that the committees are functioning actively, with regional variations ranging from 
45.5 per cent in west U.P. to 83.8 per cent in central U.P. 25.2 per cent reported that the 
committees are functioning passively, with variations ranging from 17.1 per cent in 
Bundelkhand to 50.0 per cent in west U.P. As high as 75.9 per cent reported that Panchayats 
are useful in rural development; 10.3 per cent reported that Panchayats are obstructionists. 
12.8 per cent reported that Panchayats are neutral {Table-5.85). 

Table -5.85 ' 

Formation and Functioning of Committees of Gram Sabha and Panchayats in Village 
Development (Perception of Non-Beneficiary Households) 


Particulars 

Perception 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total I 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

l3TBi 

% I 

l?l3i 

wsm 

Committees of 
Gram Sabha 

Formed 




■ESI? 

wm 


mm 

mmis 

wm 

bees 

Not formed 

3 

3.8 

1 

HHE 

mm 


wm 


IB 


Ignorance 

36 

■ESI 


■esei 

■s 


wm 

52.5 


■EES 

Total 

80 

ebeee 


100.0 


100.0 






SSSOSHHI 


■■{gSg 


67.4 

WEi 


wm 

mem 

■QD 



7 

17.1 

12 

27.9 

wm 


wm 

■EEE 

wm 

25.2 


3 

7.3 

mm 

4.7 

■ 

- 



6 

4.2 

Total 

41 

100.0 

mm 

100.0 



wm 


■ES 

100.0 


Contd... 
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Particulars 

Perception 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Panchayat in 
village 

develonm^n^ ’ 

Useful 

64 

80.q 

62 

17 .^ 

64 

80.0 

53 

66.3 

243 

75.9 

Neutral 

iq 

12.5 

12 

15.0 

9 


10 

12.5 

41 

12.8 



L .1 

3 

?.8 

7 

q q, 

^7 

?1 

00 


iNo response 

”3 

3-3 

i I 

- 


L .. 

L 31 

“0^9j 

[Total 

1 80 

100.0| 

80 

100.0 

CO 

.Q. 

100.0 



MeHil 

100.0 


Source: Field sunyey. 2004 


5. 5.2.2 Weaknesses of Gram Panchayats 

The indicators of weaknesses of Gram Panchayats in development aspects (projects) 
as reported by non-beneficiary households 
include inner-differences in Panchayat bodies, 
casteism, bribe, ritualistic functions, groupism, 
favouritism and nepotism, area-ism, autocracy 
etc. There are varying degress (extent) by 
which these vices are reported to weaken 
development projects implemented through 
Panchayats. However, many of these vices are 
on the lower side, for example, 54.4 per cent 
report ‘no inner-conflict in Panchayats’, 65.9 
per cent report ‘no casteism’ in Panchayat 
practices, 49.4 per cent report ‘no bribes, 78.8 
per cent report ‘no autocracy’, 76.3 per cent 
report no groupism/factionalism, 51.3 per cent 
report ‘no ritualistic’ attitude in practices by 
Panchayats. There are regional variations in 
these percentages (Table-5.86). 

5.6 Communication and Basis of Casting Votes 

Not surprisingly, for 95.3 per cent of the non-beneficiary households, local people 
remain the sources for information. Next come travel (19.1 per cent), newspaper (3.8 per 
cent) and radio/TV (3.4 per cent). There are regional variations in these percentages, but 
local people remain at the centre of all sources for all the regions. Travel is not a major source 
of information In east and central U.P. (Table-5.87). 

Table -5.87 

Access to Information by Sources 


Sources of 
Information 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total I 

No. 

% 

No. 

%j 

No. 



% 

I?B11 

% 1 

News paper 

4 

5.0 

2 


wm 


4 

5.0 

■a 


Radio/TV 

4 


1 

■ra 


2^ 

4 

5.0 

■D 

3.4 

Travel 



tm 

IBQB 

■m 


wm 


61 

19.1 


76 


■a 




■n 

98.8 

■twia 

■Em 

1 Total 

80 

MiBia 

HI 




WRIil 

100.0 


MililH 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


Table -5.86 

Indicators of Weaknesses of Gram Panchayats in 
Execution of Development Projects 
(Perceptions of Non-Beneficiary Households) 


indicators 

Perception 

Number 

Percent 

Differences among 
Panchayat members 

Present 

146 

45.6 

Absent 

174 

54.4 

Ritualistic 

Present 

156 

48.7 

Absent 

164 

51.3 

Casteism 

Present 

109 

34.1 

Absent 

211 

65.9 

Groupism/ 

Factionalism 

Present 

76 

23.8 

Absent 

244 

76.3 

Partition-ism 

Present 

61 

19.1 

Absent 

259 

80.9 

Bribe 

Present 

162 

50.7 

Absent 

158 

49.4 

Brokerage 

Present 

106 

33.2 

Absent 

214 

66.9 

Nepotism 

Present 

96 

30 

Absent 


70 

Autocracy 

Present 

68 

21.2 

Absent 

252 

78.8 

Area-Hemletism 

Present 

103 

32.2 

Absent 

217 

67.8 

I Total I 

320 

100 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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5.6.1 Casting of Votes in Political Processes : Bases 

The major factors behind 
castinq votes bv 
households in political processes are 
party (45.6 per cent), caste (36.6 per 
cent), development (40.9 per cent), 
local issues (28.4 per cent). There are 
multiple bases chosen by the 
respondents. The other bases are 
religion (6.6 per cent), approach (0.9 
per cent), and security (3.8 per cent). 

There are regional variations in these responses. Excepting central UP.., caste is a dominant 
basis in each of the other three regions. Party is a major basis in west U.P. (73.8 per cent). 
Religion is a major basis for central U.P. (11.3 per cent) and east U.P. (8.8 per cent). ‘Local 
issues’ is a major basis in Bundelkhand (41.3 per cent) (Table-5.88). 

Table -5.88 

Casting of Votes in Political Processes : Bases 



Fig. 5.17 


Basis of Voting 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Party 

24 

30.0 

33 

41.3 

30 

37.5 

59 

73.8 

146 

45.6 

Caste 

36 

45.0 

34 

42.5 

16 

20.0 

31 

38.8 

117 

36.6 

Religion 

1 

1.3 

7 

8.8 

9 

11.3 

4 

5.0 

21 

6.6 

Approach 

- 


1 

1.3 

1 

1.3 


1.3 

3 

0.9 

Development 

33 

41.3 

26 

32.5 

36 

45.0 

36 

45.0 

131 

40.9 

Security 

2 

2.5 

- 

- 

1 

1.3 

9 

11.3 

12 

3.8 

Local Issues 

33 

41.3 

21 

26.3 

27 

33.8 

10 

i 12.5 

91 

28.4 

Total 

80 

100.0 

I 80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

320 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.7 Impact of Development Programmes on the Villages 

As perceived by the non-beneficiary households, 93.8 per cent opine that the villages 
have improved, and 1.9 per cent reported that it has deteriorated. Most of the non- 
beneficiaries, excepting east U.P. (90.0 per cent), have opined that villages have improved on 
a span of past ten years (Table-5.89). 

Table - 5.89 

Inter-Temporal Development of Villages 
(Perception of Non-Beneficiary Households) 


Perception 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Improved 

74 

92.5 

72 

90.0 

77 

96.3 

77 

96.3 

300 

93.8 

No change 

2 

2.^ 

7 

8.8 

3 

3.8 

1 

1.3 

13 

4.1 

Deteriorated 

4 

5.0 

1 

1.3 

- 


1 

1.3 

6 

1.9 

No response 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1.3 

1 

0.3 

Total 

80 

100.0 

80 

100,0 

80 

100.0 

80 

100.0 

320 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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5.7.1 Indicators of Development of Villages 

Of all non-beneficiary households, 93.75 per cent perceive that the villages have 
developed. Of these respondents, 24.66 per cent are from Bundelkhand, 24.0 per cent from 
east U.P., 25.66 per cent from eacn or centrai and west U.P. The indicators of development, 
as mentioned by the non-beneficiaries, include constructed road (95.7 per cent), installation of 
handpumps (57.3 per cent), construction of schools and hospitals (42.3 per cent), concrete 
drains constructed (23.0 per cent), pakka houses constructed (31.3 per cent), electrification of 
villages (15.3 per cent) etc. There are multiple responses. There are regional variations in 
some of the indicators mentioned by the households. For example, of all respondents in 
Bundelkhand, 48.6 per cent mentioned ‘pakka houses constructed’ as one major indicator, 
which for east U.P. is 26.4 per cent, central U.P. 23.4 per cent, and west U.P. 27.3 per cent. 
Over ail, excepting indicators like ‘concrete drain constructed’ and ‘electrification of villages’, 
the other development indicators were focused by significant percentages of households 
{Table-5.90). 


Table - 5.90 

Indicators of Development of Villages 
(Perception of Non-Beneficiary Households) 


Indicators 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Centra! 

Western 

Total 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Road constructed 

73 

98.6 

70 

97.2 

68 

88.3 

76 

CD 

CO 

287 

95.7 

School/Hospital constructed 

26 

35.1 

33 

45.8 

40 

51.9 

28 

36.4 

127 

42.3 

Electrification of village 

13 

17.6 

21 

29.2 

5 

6.5 

7 

9.1 

BE 


India Marka-2 handpump 


50.0 

37 

51.4 

50 

64.9 

48 

62.3 

m 


Pakka ‘naii’ constructed 

15 

20.3 

BE 


Bi 


m 

35.1 



Pakka houses constructed 

36 

48.6 

19 

26.4 

18 

23.4 

21 

27.3 

■BE 


Increased income/output/sources of irrigation 

1 

1.4 

4 

5.6 

■ 


m 


BE 


Total 

74 

100.0 

72 

100.0 

77 

100.0 

m 

100.0 

IcBBI 

100.01 


Note: ‘nali’ means narrow drain. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.7.2 Indicators of Deterioration of Villages 

No household in central U.P. mentioned deterioration of villages. Only one 
household, each in east and west U.P., mentioned deterioration. The main indicators of 
deterioration, as mentioned by the households, include dissension among people, increased 
corruption, declined agricultural land per household, declined sources of income, and 
persistent poverty (Table-5.91). 


Table -5.91 

Indicators of Deterioration of Villages 


Indicators 

Bundelkhand 

Eastern 

Central 

Western 

Total 1 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 


2 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■I 

16.7 

Increased corruption 

2 

HE 

BD 


- 


IK 


m 

Hi 

Sources of income declined 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■D 


m 

BMi 

Decreased agricultural land 

1 

25.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

16.7 

Poverty unchanged 

1 

25.0 

- 


- 

- 

- 

HHl 

Bi 

16.7 

Total 

4 

100.0 

■D 


; 

^ 

1 


m 

100.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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Section-II 


Comparison Between Beneficiary And Non-Beneficiary Households 
Based On Some Selected Indicators 


5.8 Composition of Households by Social Categories 

The sample drawn consists of 60.0 per cent beneficiary households and 40.0 per cent 
non-beneficiary households, the total number of sample households being 800. Of the 
beneficiary households by caste, 74.80 per cent are SCs. Of the non-beneficiary households 
by castes, 58.10 per cent are SCs, so that of total households, 68.10 per cent are SCs. The 
total population (4408) covered by the sample households (800) is 5.5 times the number of 
households. By implication, the household/family size comes to be 5.5. The size is 5.7 for 
beneficiary households, and 5.2 for non-beneficiary households. Of the total population, 62.18 
per cent are from beneficiary households, and 37.82 per cent from non-beneficiary 
households. It is consistent with the distribution of households by beneficiary: non-beneficiary 
as 60: 40. Of ail beneficiary population, 73.6 per cent are SCs. Of all non-beneficiary 
population, 58.9 per cent are SCs. The SCs (households and population), thus, covers most 
of the houses owned by target beneficiaries by percentage under Government-sponsored 
housing schemes, relative to SCs as non-beneficiaries. Of all beneficiary population, 54.32 
per cent are male and 45.68 per cent are female. Of all non-beneficiary population, 51.59 per 
cent are male and 48.41 per cent are female. Overall, the male: female is 53.29: 46.71. Of all 
population, 51.6 per cent are in the productive (economic) age (15-60), which is 52.4 per cent 
for beneficiary population and 50.3 per cent for non-beneficiary population (Table-5.92). 

Table - 5.92 

Sample Households by Social Category 


Households/ 

Population 

Castes and Age 

Beneficiary 

(%) 

Non-Beneficiary 

(%) 

Total 

(%) 

Households 
by Castes 

SC 

74.80 

58.10 

68.10 

OBC 

15.80 

30.30 

21.60 

Minority 

7.10 

9.70 

8.10 

General 

2.30 

1.90 

2.10 

Total Households 

480 

320 

800 

Population by 
Castes 

SC 

73.6 

58.9 

67.9 

OBC 

15.1 

29.3 

20.5 

Minority 

8.8 

10.4 


General 

2.5 

1.8 

2.2 


2741 

1667 

4408 


Contd... 
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Households/ 

Population 

Castes and Age 

Beneficiary 

(%) 

Non-Beneficiary 

(%) 

Total 

(%) 

Population by 

Below 15 

Male 

45.3 

44.9 

45.2 

n p; p H 

Veers 





1 5 to 60 Years 

Male 

51.9 

52.9 

52.3 



Female 

53.0 

47.4 

50.8 



Total 

52.4 

50.3 

51.6 


Above 60 

Male 

2.7 

2.2 

2.5 


Years 

Female 

3.4 

3.8 

3.6 



Total 

3.1 

^ 3.0 

3.0 


Total 

Male 

1489 (54.32) 

860 (51.59) 

2349 (53.29) 


Population 

Female 

1252 (45.68) 

807(48.41) 

2059 (46.71) 



Total 

2741 (100.0) 

1667(100.0) 

4408 (100.0) 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


Of ail population from the sample, 46.1 per cent are illiterate, and 5.5 per cent have 
got literacy through non-institutional means. Thus, effectively 51.6 per cent have no forma! 
(institutional) education. Of the beneficiary population, 43.9 per cent are illiterate, and 6.1 per 
cent are literate through non-forma! methods. Thus, 50.0 per cent of the beneficiary 
population have no formal education. Of the non-beneficiary population, 49.9 per cent are 
illiterate, and 4.5 per cent are informally literate. Thus, 54.4 per cent of the non-beneficiary 
population have no formal education. Of all female population, 61.2 per cent are illiterate, and 
3.0 per cent are literate through informal methods. Thus, 64.2 per cent of the female 
population have no formal education. Female illiteracy from beneficiary population is 59.5 per 
cent, which is 64.0 per cent from non-beneficiary population. Of those having formal 
education, 41.0 per cent have it upto upper primary level. This percentage by educational 
attainment is 42.1 for beneficiary population, and 39.0 for non-beneficiary population. The 
population from sample households, beneficiary and non-beneficiary, are mostly 
characterized by educational attainment below high school level. Female formal education is 
worse than male formal education (Table-5.93). 

Table -5.93 

Education of Sample Households 
(By Gender) 


Variables 

Particulars 

Beneficiary 

Non-Beneficiary 

Total I 

Male 

Female 

Tot 

al 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Education 

Level 

Illiterate 

30.4 

59.5 

43. 

9 

• 36.8 

64.0 

49.9 

32.7 

61.2 

46.1 

Just Literate** 

8.3 

3.6 

6.1 

6.7 

2.1 

4.5 

7.7 

3.0 

5.5 

Up to upper primary 

48.8 

34.4 

42. 

1 

44.9 

32.6 

39.0 

47.4 

33.7 

41.0 

High school & 
Intermediate 

11.1 

2.5 

7.1 

10.8 

1.1 

6.2 

11.1 

2,0 

6.8 

Higher education 

1.3 

- 

0.7 

0.6 

0.1 

0.4 

1.1 

0.1 

0.6 

Total population* 

1489 

1252 

274 

1 

860 

807 

1667 

I 

2349 

2059 

4408 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 

Note: * Calculation of percentage exclude population below six years in total population. 


** No formal education, but know alphabets and working knowledge (counting etc.). 
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5.9 Composition of Households by Economic Category . 

The mean landholding of beneficiary households is 0.63 acres as reported, and that 
for non-beneficiary households is 0.47 acres. Overall, mean landholding is 0.56 acres. The 
net sown area of beneficiary households is 0.50 acres, and that of non-beneficiary 
households is 0.39 acres. Overall, it is 0.45 acres. 55.0 per cent of the beneficiary households 
are reported to be BPL (taken to be Rs. 20,000.00 annual household income), which is 
reportedly 77.20 per cent of the non-beneficiary households. This is based on estimated 
income reported by households. As listed by Gram Panchayats, 97.70 per cent of the 
selected beneficiary households are BPL, which is 87.80 per cent of the non-beneficiary 
households. Average annual household income of those beneficiary households earning 
below Rs. 20,000.00 is Rs. 12,874.00, which is Rs. 12,138.00 for non-beneficiary households. 
Thus, per month, the average household income comes to be Rs. 1072.80 for beneficiary and 
Rs. 1011.50 for non-beneficiary households, or Rs. 188.20 per capita per month income for 
beneficiary households, and Rs. 194.50 per capita per month for non-beneficiary households. 
There are inclusion of households In the beneficiary list (18.80 per cent) whose average 
annual income is Rs. 53,835.00, which shows wrong inclusion in the list of beneficiaries. Also, 
26.20 per cent of the beneficiary households reportedly have average annual income Rs. 
25,109.00. Thus, by exclusion of excludable households from the list of beneficiary 
households, a significant percentage of the BPL non-beneficiary households could be 
selected in the list of beneficiaries (Table-5.94). 

Table - 5.94 

Sample Households by Economic Category 


Variables 

Measures/Estimates 

Beneficiary 

. Non-Beneficiary 

Total 

Landholding 
(in Acre) 

Net Sown area 

0,50 

0.39 

0.45 

Landholding 

0.63 

0.47 

0.56 

Annual Income 
Group (in Rs.) 

Up to 20,000 (BPL) 

55.00 

77.20 

63.90 

20,001 to 30,000 (Marginal BPL) 

26.20 

14.40 

21.50 

Above 30,000 (APL) 

18.80 

8.40 

14.60 

Total Households 

480 

320 

800 

Average Annual 
Income (in Rs.) 

Up to 20,000 (BPL) 

12874.00 

12138.00 

12518.00 

20,001 to 30,000 (Marginal BPL) 

25109.00 

24287.00 

24889.00 

Above 30,000 (APL) 

53835.00 

42622.00 


Per Household average annual income 

' 22644.00 

! 16457.00 

20169.00 I 


Source: Fiefd survey, 2004. 


Of all the population’ from sample households, 38.1 per cent constitute earntng 
members, which is 39.1 per cent for beneficiary population and 36.5 per cent for non- 
beneficiary population. 47.3 per cent of the male beneficiary population are earning members, 
which is 29.4 per cent for female beneficiary population. The corresponding percentages are 
47.8 and 24.5 from non-beneficiary population by gender. Of all earning population (1072) 
from beneficiary households, most (53.9 per cent) are engaged as non-agricultural fabourers, 
which is 54.7 per cent from male beneficiary earning population (713) and 52.0 per cent from 
female beneficiary earning population (319). Of all earning population from non-beneficiary 
households (609), 72.2 per cent work as non-agricultural labourers, which is 69.3 per cent 
from male earning population (411), and 78.1 percent from female earning population. Of all 
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beneficiary earning population, 16.7 per cent are agricultural labour, which is 10.4 per cent 
from male and 30.7 per cent from female earning population. Thus, agricultural and non- 
agricuitural labour combined covers 70.6 per cent of all beneficiary earning population, which 
is 78.3 per cent from non-beneficiary earning population, The occupational structure thus, 
shows wage-labour as the main occupation for both beneficiary and non-beneficiary 
population from the sample. Male work participation rate (per cent) is 65.7 and of female 34.3, 
from total beneficiary earning population. The male work participation ratio is 67.5 from male 
earning population from non-beneficiary households, which is 32.5 for female. Contribution of 
male working population in annual income is 79.5 per cent which is 20.5 per cent for female 
working population. For non-beneficiary households, the male: female contribution in annual 
household income is 80: 20. This is explained both by higher male work participation rate (per 
cent) and higher male wage share. Per capita male annual income is Rs. 5805.00 from 
beneficiary population, which is Rs. 1775.00 for female population For non-beneficiary 
population, per capita male income is Rs. 4,902.00, which is Rs. 1305.00 for per capita 
female income (Table-5.95). 


Table -5.95 

Occupation and Income Structure of Sample Households (By Gender) 


Variables 

Particulars 

Beneficiary 

lammmmam 

Total I 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Mate 

Female 

Total 

Occupation 

Earning population (%) 

47.3 

29.4 






27.5 

38.1 

Non-earning population 

52.7 

70.6 

60.9 

52.2 

75.5 

63.5 

52.5 

72.5 

61.9 

Total earning population (No.) 

1489 

1252 

2741 

860 

807 

1667 

2349 



Cultivator 

13.5 

9.1 

12.1 

10.2 

9.0 

9.8 

12.2 

9.0 

11.2 

Agricultural Labour 

10.4 

30.7 

16.7 

4.5 

9.4 

6.1 

8.2 

22.5 

12.7 

Non-Agricultural Labour 

54.7 

52.0 

53.9 

69.3 

78.1 

72.2 

60.1 

62.1 

60.7 

Other sector 

21.4 

8.2 

17.3 

16.0 

3.5 

11.9 

19.5 

6.4 

15.4 

Total earning population (No.) 

704 

368 

1072 

411 

198 

609 

1115 

566 

1681 

Work participation rate (%) 

65.7 

i 

34.3 

100. 

0 

67.5 

32.5 

100.0 

66.3 

33.7 

o 
o P 

Economic 

Structure 

Contribution in annual income 
(7o) 

‘ 79.5 

20.5 

100. 

0 

80.0 

20.0 

: 100.0 

79.7 

20.3 

100. 

0 

Per capita annual income 
(Rs.) 

5808 

1775 

3966 

4902 

1305 

3160 

5476 

1591 

3661 

Family size (Number) 

3.1 

2.6 

5.7 

2.7 

2.5 

5.2 

2.9 

2.6 

5.5 


Source: Field Survey, 2004. 


5.10 Living Condition of Households by Basic Needs 

We consider the fulfillment of basic needs of households by access to foodgrains 
distributed through Fair Price Shops (FPSs), clothes, drinking water, electricity, ownership 
over goods and assets, medical facilities and environmental conditions. Of ail the items 
distributed through FPSs, rice distribution covers 37.59 per cent of actual consumption 
(requirement) of rice per household per month, which is 28.16 per cent for wheat, 42.67 per 
cent for sugar, and 73.02 per cent for kerosene, alt for beneficiary households. The access of 
non-beneficiary households to the same items distributed through FPSs shows that 43.82 per 
cent of rice consumption per household per month is supplied by FPSs, which is 35.82 per 
cent for wheat, 60.52 per cent for sugar, and 74.26 per cent for kerosene. 99.1 per cent of the 
beneficiary households have ordinary (summer) pieces of clothes, which is 98.70 per cent for 
non-beneficiary households. 21.20 per cent of beneficiary households have no winter 
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(woolen) clothes, which is 21.0 per cent for non-beneficiary households. 93.5 per cent of the 
beneficiary households have access to safe drinking water, which is 79.40 per cent of non- 
beneficiary households. Of all beneficiary households, 14.8 per cent have electricity 
connections, which is 5.30 per cent for non-beneficiary households. Of those beneficiary 
households having electricity connections, 63.4 per cent have illegal connections, which is 

82.4 per cent for non-beneficiary households. 67.9' per cent of the beneficiary households 
have bi-cycles. Other items like wristwatch, radio etc. are owned by much lesser percentage 
of households. Similar is for non-beneficiary population. The productive (animals) assets 
owned by beneficiary and non-beneficiary households show mainly cows, buffalo, and goat 
owned by households. Of agricultural productive assets, very few households own anything 
excepting fodder machine and plough. Environmental concern is very poor for sample 
households. Only 29.0 per cent of the beneficiary and 15.0 per cent of the non-beneficiary 
households discharge domestic wastes in proper (identified) places. For a high percentage of 
beneficiary households (57.7) waste water is discharged through proper system, which Is for 

24.4 per cent of the non-beneficiary households (Table-5.96). 

Table - 5.96 

Fulfillment of Basic Needs of Households 


I Variables 

Particulars 

IHl33ES3EIS!fl 


Total 

Foodgrains 

Actual 

consumption 
per household 
per month 

Rice in kg. 

34.13 

27.93 

31.65 

Wheat in kg. 

71.86 

60.50 

67.31 

Kerosene in It. 

4.56 

4.39 

4.49 

Sugar in kg. 

1.57 

3.85 

2.48 

Supplied of 
which by Fair 
Price Shops 
{%) 

Rice 

37.59 

43.82 

39.87 

Wheat 

28.16 

35.82 

30.83 

Kerosene 

73.02 

74.26 

73.49 

Sugar 

42.67 

60.52 

60.48 

Clothes 

Summer Set 

Complete 

99.10 

98.70 

98.90 

Incomplete 

0.90 

1.30 

1.10 

Winter 
(woolen) Set 

Complete 

72.60 

70.00 

71.60 

Incomplete 

6.20 

9.00 

7.20 

No Cloth 

21.20 

21.00 

21.20 

Drinking Water 

Safe water 

93.50 

79.40 

87.90 

Unsafe water 

6.50 

20.60 

12.10 

Poverty List by Panchayats 

BPL 

97.70 

87.80 

93.70 

APL 

2.30 

12.20 

6.30 

Health 

Problem 

In total patient 

Temporary diseases 

72.90 

79.70 

75.30 

Permanent diseases 

27.10 

20.30 

24.70 

In total population 

Total patient 

24.30 

21.90 

23.40 

Mode of Treatment 

Govt, treatment 

31.90 

35.60 

33;40 

Pvt, treatment 

68.10 

' 64.40 

66.60 

Assets 

Durable 

Consumer Assets 

Radio/Transistor 

29.00 

1 12.20- 

' 22.20 

Bicycle 

67.90 

53.10 

62.00 

Watch 

46.40 

30.90 

40.20 

Productive Assets 

Cow/Calf 

30.20 

30.90 

30.50 

Buffalo 

31.40 

27.50 

29.90 

Goat 

23.50 

16.20 

20.60 

Agricultural 
Productive Assets 

Fodder Machine 

15.40 

10.00 

13.20 

Plough 

7.10 

6.90 

7.00 

Electricity 

Legal connection out of total connection 

36.60 

17.60 

33.00 


63,40 

82.40 

67.00 


14.80 

5.30 

11.00 

Discharge of d 

omestic wastes 

Proper place 

29.00 

15.00 

23.40 


Any where away from home 

71.00 

85.00 

76.60 

Discharge of w 

aste water 

Through proper system 

57.70 

24.40 

44.40 


No proper system 

42.30 

75.60 

55.60 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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5.10.1 Living Condition by Housing 

93.7 per cent of the beneficiary households have constructed pakka houses, while 
only 0.3 per cent of the non-beneficiary households have pakka houses. Of the non- 
beneficiso'' 36.2 ne^ rAnt five huts "7.5 51 2 per 

cent of these households live in kaccha houses. If those living in pakka and semi-pakka 
houses are excluded, then 95.0 per cent of the eligible non-beneficiary households live in a 
vulnerable condition. The residential area for beneficiary households is 42,7 sq.guj, which is 
41.33 sq.guj for non-beneficiary households. The constructed area for beneficiary households 
is 62.67 sq. meter which is 55.95 sq. meter for non-beneficiary households. Very few of the 
beneficiary households are covered by extreme/special social categories like SC/ST 
households affected by flood, fire etc. (zero per cent), SC/ST households headed by widow 
and unmarried women (2.7 per cent), family and widow of personnel from defense killed in 
duty (2.9 per cent), physically handicapped (0.2 per cent) etc. Non-SC/ST households cover 
22.9 per cent of the beneficiary households. However, SC/ST households cover most of the 
beneficiary households (71.0 per cent) in addition to special/extreme SC/ST categories 
(Table-5.97). 


Table -5.97 

Types of Houses, Residential Area and Category of Households 
(Sample Households) 


Variables 

Particulars 

Beneficiar 

y 

Non- 

Beneficiary 

Total 

Types of 

House 

Pakka 

93.70 

0.30 

56.40 

Semi-Pakka 

2.60 

4.70 

3.40 

Kaccha 

3.70 

51.20 

22.70 

Hut 

- 

36.20 

14.50 

Houseless 

- 

7.50 

3.00 

Per Capita 

Land 

Constructed area in sq.mt. 

62.67 

55.95 

60.13 

Residential area in sq.guj 

42.70 

41.33 

42.18 

Category of 
Households 

SC/ST HHs headed by widow and unmarried women 

2.7 

1.9 

2.4 

SC/ST HHs affected by flood, fire, and similar 
calamities 

- 

1.2 

0.5 

Other SC/ST Households 

71.0 

55.9 

65.0 

Family and widow of personnel from 
defense/paramilitary force killed in duty 

2.9 

! 2.8 

2.9 

Physically handicapped 

0.2 

1.5 

0.7 

Non-SC/ST Households 

22.9 

36.5 

28.4 


Source: Field survey, 2004, 


5.10.2 Living Condition by Parameters Linked with Housing 

Of all the beneficiary households, 43.8 per cent took loans during last five years 
(1999-2004), which is 12.8 per cent of the non-beneficiary households. ‘Construction of 
house’ explains loans for 78.1 per cent of the beneficiary households, the reason being 
absence for non-beneficiary households. For non-beneficiary households, loans taken were 
mostly for treatment of illness, marriage, and household expenditure. The average loan taken 
for non-beneficiary households (Rs. 13,146.00) is 1.4 times the average loan of beneficiary 
households. 90.0 per cent of the beneficiary households who borrowed less than Rs. 
20,000.00 during 1999-2004 remain outstanding. The mean outstanding loan for these 
borrowers is Rs. 7,696.00. As high as 70.3 per cent of the non-beneficiary households have 
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outstanding loan on average Rs. 8,088.00, that is, from those who borrowed less than Rs. 
20,000.00 during 1999-2004. Of the borrowers, 76.7 per cent from beneficiary households 
pay positive rate of interest, which is 82.9 per cent for non-beneficiary households. 60.9 per 

46.1 per cent of non-beneficiary households (Table-5.98). 

Table - 5.98 

Loans Taken and Outstanding Loan : Rate of Interest and Major Reasons for Borrowing 


Variables 

Particulars 

Beneficiary 

Non-Beneficiary 

Total 

Loans taken 
during last 
five years 
(1999-2004) 

Taken 

No. in % 

43.8 

12.8 

31.4 

Average in Rs. 

9386 

13146 

10000 

Outstanding 

Up to Rs. 
20,000.00 

Percentage 

90.0 

70.3 

86.8 

Mean 

7696 

8088 

7748 

Above Rs. 
20,000.00 

Percentage 

10.0 

29.7 

13.2 

Mean 

36612 

30036 

34201 

Total 

Percentage 

89.0 

90.2 

89.2 

Mean 

9956 

14613 

10725 

Annual rate 
of interest 

interest paid in % 

76.7 

82.9 

77.7 

% of Households Paying 
Annual Rate Interest 

10% to 25% 

5.5 

^ 20.6 

8.2 

25% to 50% 

33.5 

’ 32.3 

34.C 

50% to 75% 

47.5 

35.3 

' 46.4 

Above 75% 

13.4 

11.8 

11.4 

Major 

reasons for 
borrowing 

Construction of house 

78.1 

- 

65.3 

Marriage 

6.7 

29.3 

10.3 

Treatment 

7.1 

41.5 

12.7 

Domestic expenditure 

1.9 

14.6 

4.0 

Total households 

210 

41 

251 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


5.10.3 Living Condition Linked with Local Settlement and Mobility 

Of all beneficiary households, only 7.8 per cent migrate, while only 5.8 per cent of the 
non-beneficiary households migrate. This migration means going outside the village (location 
of settlement) for both economic and non-economic purposes. Of those who migrate, 67.4 per 
cent of the beneficiary households migrate for earning wage, which is true for 66.0 per cent of 
the non-beneficiary households. Of all male beneficiary population, 46.5 per cent move for 
wage-income, which Is 28.1 per cent of female population. Of all male non-beneficiary 
population, 44.8 per cent move out for wage-income, which is 21.6 per cent for female 
population. Most of the male population move within the state, while most of the female 
population move within the district (Tables-5.99 & 5.100). 


Table -5.99 

Mobility of Sample Households by Gender 


Variables 

Destination 

Beneficiary 

Non-Beneficiary 

Total 1 

Male 

Female 

Mate 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Mobility 

Inside the Block 

1.3 

17.1 

1.6 

3.8 

1.4 

11.7 

Other Block 

34.2 

37.7 

30.9 


32.9 

35.0 

Other District 

22.7 

19.4 



24.2 

20.7 

Other State 

37.9 

15.6 

■i^DI 

11.6 

34.0 

14.0 

Other Country 

0.2 

HBHHI 

mmiB 

IBHH 


- 

Never gone out of village 

3.8 


12.8 

30.6 

7.4 

18.4 

Total Households 

480 

480 

320 

320 

800 

800 

Major 

Reasons for 
Mobility 

Wage 

46.5 

28.1 

44.8 

21.6 


25.9 

Meeting Relatives 

19.5 

31.8 

22.6 

34.7 

20.6 


Treatment 

8.9 

17.2 

12.5 

19.8 

10.2 


Pilgrimage 

8.0 

10.4 

7.2 

11.7 

7.7 

■■EEI 

Total Population 

462 

431 

279 


741 

653 I 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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Table -5.100 

Reasons for Mobility of Sample Households 


Reasons for Mobility 

Beneficiary 

Non-Beneficiary 

Total 

For v;age 

57. 4C 

r-a 

O -J . w’ u 

67.00 

For service 

6.50 

2.10 

5.10 

For business 

4.20 

- 

2.90 

With family 

21.90 

31.90 

25.00 

Total migration in % 

7.80 

5.80 

' Tirr 


Source: Field survey, 2004, 


5.11 Individual Living and Collective Living: Peoples’ Perception and 
Strategies 

Regarding Gram Panchayat activities, 74.2 per cent of beneficiary households 
reported that open meetings of Gram Sabha are held regularly, which is reported by 69.7 per 
cent of the non~beneficiary households. 

50.8 per cent of the beneficiary households reported that development committees of 
Gram Panchayat have been constituted, which is reported by 44.7 per cent of the non- 
beneficiary households. 64.8 per cent of the beneficiary households reported that 
development committees are functionally active, which is reported by 70.6 per cent of the 
non-beneficiary households. Various reasons have been mentioned by beneficiary and non- 
beneficiary households why often the schemes fail. These include casteism, bribe, autocracy 
of Gram Pradhan, groupism/factionalism, area-ism etc. (Table-5.101). 

Table -5.101 

Perception of Households about Gram Panchayats’ Activities 


Variables 

Particulars 

Beneficiary 

Non- 

Beneficiary 

Total 

Open meetings of Gram Sabha 

Held 

74.2 

69.7 

72.4 

Peoples’ participation in the open 

Regular 

25.8 

30.5 

27.6 

meetings of Gram Sabha 

Occasional 

66,6 

61.9 

64.8 

Development committees of 

Gram Panchayat 

Constituted 

50.8 

44.7 

48.4 

Functions of Development 
Committees 

Active 

64.8 

70.6 

66.9 

Role of Panchayat for village 

Useful 

83.1 

75.9 

80.2 

development 

Neutral 

11.5 

13.7 

12.4 


Obstructing 

5.4 

10.4 

7.4 

Conducting development 
schemes through Gram 

Good 

82.7 

72.8 

78.7 

Panchayat 




“ 

Reasons for bad implementation 
of development schemes through 

Pradhan earns money (bribe) 
through schemes 

48.6 

74.3 

61.4 

Gram Panchayat 

! Autocracy of Gram Pradhans 

55.7 

35.7 

45.7 


Corruption in every stage and 
government offices 

10.0 

8.6 

9.3 


Total Households 

70(14.6) 

70(21.9) 

140 

(17,5) 

Participation of local people in 

Gram Panchayat activities 

Participate 

83.3 

80.6 

82.2 

Major Reasons for Non- 

Autocracy of Gram Pradhans 

15.4 



participation of local people in 

Information not circulated 

61.5 

48.4 

■i^gi 

Gram Panchayat activities 

People have no time/interest 

41.0 

24.2 



Total Households 

78 (16,2) 

62 (19.4) 

140 

(17.5) 


Contd... 
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Variables 

Particulars 

Beneficiary 

Non- 

Beneficiary 

Total 

Basis of participation in political 

Party 

43.5 

45.6 

44.4 

processes 

Castes 

25.8 

36.5 

3G. ; 


0 e ' , ' m e n t 

44.4 

40.9 

43.U 


Local issues 

34.6 

28.4 

32.1 

Reasons for failure of 
development programmes 

Dissension among Gram 
Panchayat members 

44.4 

45.6 

44.9 


Ritualistic works 

47.5 

48.7 

o 

00 


' Casteism 

41.0 

34.1 

38.2 


Groupism 

27.3 

23.7 

25,9 


Partitionism 

31.7 

19.1 

26.6 

I 

j 

Bribe 

23.5 

50.6 

34.4 

i 

Brokerage 

‘ 22.3 

33.1 

26.6 

i 

Nepotism 

17.3 

30.0 

22.4 

1 

Autocracy of Pradhan 

16.5 

21.2 

18.4 

1 

Regionalism/Hemlitism 

28.3 

32.2 

29.9 


Total 

480 

320 

800 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


95.4 per cent of the sample beneficiary households are covered by lAY, 2.5 per cent 
by PMGAY, 1.2 per cent by CCS, and 0.7 per cent by other schemes. The female member 
(\A/ife of head of household) ovyns the house under schemes in case of 68.7 per cent 
households. 65.0 per cent of the beneficiary households have been selected by Gram 
Pradhan directly, and 29.6 per cent through open meetings of Gram Sabha. For 92.5 per cent 
of the beneficiary households, the constructed house is inside the main habitation in the 
village. For 54.2 per cent, it is new construction, while for 35.2 per cent it is constructed after 
demolition of old house. The constructed area, on average, is similar for houses under lAY 
(221.4 sq.ft.) and PMGAY (228.6 sq.ft.), which is more in case of CCS (304.3 sq.ft.). The 
average aid received under lAY (full construction) is Rs. 18,245.00, which is Rs. 9,149.00 for 
upgradation. 97.9 per cent of the beneficiary households received aid in cash. 97.3 per cent 
of the beneficiaries received aid through Bank Account. The major problems faced in the 
process of receiving aid include paying bribe, visiting block office and bank frequently, late 
receipt of aid etc. Most of the beneficiary households gave bribe to Gram Pradhan and Gram 
Secretary. Average bribe given (per sanction per household) reportedly Is Rs. 2,897.00. 
Average construction cost (full) comes to be Rs. 27,138.00 and upgradation Rs. 18,857.00. 
As reported by beneficiaries, housing has little linkages with other development-cum-poverty 
alleviation programmes (Table-5.102). 
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Table -5.102 

Perception of Beneficiary Households about Rural Housing Schemes 


Variables 

Particulars 

Percent 

Variables 

Particulars 

Percent 

Households 
Benefited 
under Schemes 

lAY 

95.40 

Major reasons for non- 

Full aid not received 

61.80 

PMGAY 

2.50 

satisfaction regarding 
constructed houses 

Bribe given for selection 

38.20 

CCSRHP 

1.20 

Total respondents (55) 

11.40 

Machhua Awas Yojana 

0.90 

Grant-in-aid received 

In cash 

97.90 

Ownership of 
Houses 

Wife of head of the Household 

68.70 

In materials 

1.20 

Head of the Household 

27.30 

Both cash and materials 

0.20 

Basis of 
selection of 
Beneficiaries 

Directly by Pradhan 

65.00 

Mode of payment of aid 

Through bank accounts 

97.30 

Through open meeting of Gram 
Sabha 

29.60 

Others 

2.70 

Bribes 

6.70 

Major problems faced 
during receipt of aid 

Paid Bribe 

53.20 

Location of 

Constructed 

House 

Inside the habitation 

92.50 

Many time visited block 
and bank for payment 

14.70 

Outside the habitation 

7.50 

Full amount not received 

19.90 

Nature of 

Constructed 

House 

New construction 

54.20 

Late receipt of grant-in-aid 

14.10 

After demolition of old house 

35.20 

Total respondents (156) 

32.5 

Upgradation of house 

10.00 

Bribe for selection 

Given 

51.00 

No construction 

0.60 

Bribe given for selection 
to 

Gram Pradhan 

38.00 

Reasons for 
Under- 

construction of 
House 

Late payment of installment 

53.60 

Gram Secretary 

24.50 

Full aid not received 

35.70 

Both Pradhan and 

Secretary 

25.30 

Aid short after payment of bribes 

35.70 

Others 

12.20 

Average 
Constructed 
Area under 
Scheme 
(In sq.ft.) 

lAY 

221.41 

Average amount of bribe 
given 

In Rs. 

2897 

PMGAY 

228.67 




CCSRHP 

304.30 

Linkages of housing 
schemes with other 
development 
programmes 

Antyodaya Yojana/ 
Annapurna Yojana 

15.60 

Machhua Awas Yojana 

192.50 

Pension scheme 

3.10 

All schemes 

222.39 

SGSY 

4.80 

Average Aid 
Received (In 

Rs.) (lAY) 

Full 

18245 

SGRY 

1.20 

Half 

9149 

Average Construction 

Full 

27138 

Average 

16277 

Cost (In Rs.) 

Half 

18857 

1 


Average 

25347 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


Of all non-beneficiary households, 85,0 per cent applied for benefits under rural 
housing schemes. Of those who did not apply, 45.8 per cent reported that the Gram Pradhan 
did not receive the applications. As high as 52.2 per cent of the non-beneficiary households 
reported that allocation by number is poor for deriving benefits under housing schemes. The 
major problems in non-receiving benefits of housing, as reported, centre on Gram Pradhan, 
by his characteristics like autocracy, bribe, application not received by him etc. {Table-5.103). 

Table -5.103 

Perception of Non-Beneficiary Households about Rural Housing Schemes 


"Variables 

Particulars 

Percen 

t 

Application for Enlistment under Rural Housing Schemes 

Applied 

85.0 

Not-applied 

15.0 

Major Reasons for Non-application to derive benefits from 
Schemes 

Application not received by 

Pradhan 

45.8 

Lack of money for bribe 

14.6 

Name absent in BPL list 

12.5 

Major reasons for non-selection under schemes 

Allocation of house very low 

52.2 

Autocracy of Pradhan 

28.7 

Lack of money for bribe 

13.4 

Major hindrances for deriving benefits of the Schemes 

Low allocation of house 

53.4 

Autocracy of Pradhan 

22.5 

Lack of money for bribe 

15.9 

Average required aid for Construction of Residential house 

Average amount (in Rs.) 

26726 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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As high as 34.4 per cent of the beneficiary households have no strategy about better 
future living condition, which is true for 29.7 per cent of the non-beneficiary households. As 
high as 38.6 per cent of the beneficiary and 35.6 per cent of the non-beneficiary households 
think wage-employment as the strategy for improvement in living condition. While only 5.0 per 
cent of the beneficiary households think about maintaining/improving the quality of house as 
the strategy of better living condition, as high as 28.1 per cent of the non-beneficiary 
households think so. There is large non-response from both beneficiary and non-beneficiary 
households on the question of strategy to improve living condition. Thus, absence of any 
strategy alongwith non-response cover a significant percentage of households on the 
question of strategy for improvement of living condition, which is 45.2 per cent of the 
beneficiary households and 46.0 per cent of the non-beneficiary households (Table-5.104). 

Table -5.104 

Strategies of Sample Households about Better Future Living Condition 


Major Strategies 

Beneficiary 

Non-Beneficiary 

Total 

Employment/Wage Enhancement 

38.6 

35.6 

37.4 

Maintenance/Improving the quality of house 

5.0 

28.1 

14.2 


13.3 

4.1 

9.6 

No strategies about future 

34.4 

29.7 

32.5 

No Response 

10.8 

16.3 

13.0 

Total Households 

480 

320 

800 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 


The major suggestions for improvement of housing schemes from beneficiary 
households include ‘increased aid’ (64.5 per cent), ‘bribe-free enlistment and allotment of 
house’ (25.8 per cent) etc. The suggestions from non-beneficiary households include ‘poverty 
to be taken as basis of selection, and not caste’ (44.7 per cent), enhanced aid (25.9 per cent) 
etc. (Table-5.105), 


Table -5.105 

Major Suggestions for Improvement of Housing Schemes 


Suggestions 




Aid should be increased i 

64.5 

25.9 

48.9 

House to be given without bribe 

25.8 

7.5 

18.4 

Selection procedure to be finalized by higher officials 

8.7 

14.7 

11.1 

Selection of beneficiary to be based on poverty, not on 
caste 

7.0 

44.7 

22.2 

Allocation of house to be increased 

- 

16.2 

6.5 

Selection of beneficiary should be innpartial 

12.7 

33.4 

21.0 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 















5.12 Construction of Houses 


Non-Beneficiary Households 

Beneficiary Households 

I 

I 

! 

Decision Making 

!i 

Decision Making 

i) 

Self-made houses with self (family) 
labour, hired labour and materials 
collected and bought. 

i) 

Not solely self-made, but generally the 
beneficiary controls decision on how to 
construct houses. Both family labour and 
hired labour used; sometimes materials 
are supplied by Gram Pradhan (external 
agency) on which the beneficiary has no 
control. 

ii) 

No supervision by external agency. 

ii) 

Supervision/controi by external agency. 

iii) 

Self-purchase (chosen) of construction 
materials. 

iii) 

Both self-purchase (chosen) construction 
materials. 

Ii 

Materials Used 

II 

Materials Used 

i) 

Generally kaccha houses, of which the 
materials are the following: 

. i) 

Generally pakka (without floor) houses, 
of which matrials are the following; 


a) Wood, b) Bamboo, c) Thatch, d) Tiles, 
e) Straw, f) Leaves, rope etc. 


a) Bricks, b) Sand, c) Cement, d) Iron e) 
Stone, f) Tiles (concrete). 

III 

Shape and Durability of Houses 

III 

Shape and Durability of Houses 

i) 

Generally Conic 

. ,n.._ 

i) 

Generally Rectangular / 

— 

ii) 

Generally termite affected, roof leakage, 
and ultimately dilapidated without 
maintenance. 

ii) 

Generally strong, however, less 

ventilated so far, and apparently durable. 

IV 

Finance for Housing 

IV 

Finance for Housing 

i) 

Self-finance (from past saving) 

i) 

Aid (government supported) 

ii) 

Gradual construction by stages 

ii) 

Construction by two stages (installments) 

V 

Status in Ownership/Identity 

V 

Status in Ownership/Identity 

i) 

Independence, debt-free (housing 

related) 

i) 

Dependent, indebted (housing related) 



Chapter Six 


Field Diary : Qualitative Observations 


6.1 Some General Observations: Housing in Uttar Pradesh 

The original settlement of people in the remote past, the habits and traditions, 
customs and beliefs continue to determine the living perimeters of people in UP, as it may be 
in other regions of India (Kumar, Shalini, n.d.). These include living on land, with domestic 
animals, with nature-based rituals and practices. The indicators of social inclusion and 
exclusion also determine the specific settlement of people in village UP. 

We did not find any sense of privacy in the living conditions of people in general in the 
villages that we observed. It is an open space, with no obstruction that we encountered while 
entering into any of the residential units that we were interested to enter into. This included 
not only the households in our sample but also other households. In fact, many of the 
households so far not included in the list of beneficiaries under Government-sponsored 
housing schemes came forward to show the housing-related conditions of living. Keeping 
living condition secret happens in a so-called higher stage of civilization. It is also true that 
demonstration works for the highly economically affluent people. For the bottom income-cum- 
asset poor people in village UP it was neither demonstration nor less civilization. It was an 
attempt by the village-settled people to make the less sensitive people in the civil society a 
little more sensitized In terms of the living conditions of the mass society. 

At the level of the household we did not find any separation by gender, age etc. 
Though in many of the cases it was a separation along caste line within the same village. It 
means that a particular caste at the bottom of the social ladder often has to stay at a distant 
place, delinked from the major or dominant castes settled in the same village. The village as 
the unit remains accommodative but the hamlets remain separated. Often the infrastructure- 
related conditions show development-differential within the same village based on this 
separation. One reason why housing schemes target more at SCs may be their lagging 
behind in terms of both physical and social indicators. 

The family members generally are used to live in a single space, which is non- 
compartmentalized. This is true more for the Income-poor households who can not afford to 
build more than one room. Often the female members remain outside the residential unit 
during daytime, and the male members stay outside the house during night. Under adverse 
natural conditions this may show problems for human living. 

In terms of physical facilities in the houses of income-poor people, there is scope for 
very little ventilation by number and size of windows. The height of the doors is also very low. 
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It is not very clear if the houses are so built to reduce maintenance cost that may be needed 
by replacement of doors and windows. It also may be that people feel more secure by making 
the living space more confined by strong walls, strength understood by resistance from the 
potential thieves and animals. It also may be that the technology-cum-cost is beyond the 
ability of the owner of the residential unit to shoulder. 

The physical distance between any two houses is often not understood. In this sense, 
the location of the houses is apparently boundaryless. This has exceptions for the dominant 
caste and income group. This has exceptions also for the downtrodden caste (untouchables) 
in society. The latter is separated by selection of their specific location. The boundaryless 
residential units, however, may not show consolidation of the people across castes settled in 
any village nor does it show absence of divisions within the rural society. The people close to 
the Gram Pradhan feel more comfortable relative to those who opposed the present Pradhan 
in the last election or who express dissidence. 

Separate bathing facilities are generally absent in most of the houses, income-poor 
and non-so-income-poor. Kitchen facility is generally not understood as having a separate 
room for cooking purposes. Often it is done in the open space adjoining the residential unit. 
The female, generally married middle-aged member of the house, cooks in presence of the 
children following primitive fuel that often affect the health of the children in addition to the 
cooking mother. There is no common time for taking food in the family. Often children are 
seen to take food in an open filthy environment. In spite of a pollution-free environment, 
health of people get affected because of unhealthy cooking practices, unhealthy food 
consuming practices, and living with nature without any health-related protective measures. 
Generally it is an accommodative household having individuals of three generations. The old 
age people guide the whole system in village UP. Toilet is rarely present. There are also 
socio-cultural taboos supported by traditional practices to have toilets inside the residential 
unit as they are in urban areas. The absence of general sewage also affects construction- 
cum-use of toilets. 

The households own assets by types like durable consumer goods, non-living 
productive (agricultural) assets, and living assets. The living assets are cows, buffaloes, goat, 
pig etc. The ownership of assets mostly remains culture-specific. Generally, the owners of the 
domestic animals do not treat these as saleable products to earn income. People live with 
these domestic animals even when these are used for production purposes. The humane 
dimension of living with animals exists here. These general observations are true across the 
selected regions in UP and across social (caste) categories 

6.2 General Observations: Regions, Districts, Blocks, and Villages 

6.2.1 Region Bundelkhand : District -Jhansi 

6.2.1. 1 Living Condition of Households 

The selected villages were afflicted with lack of proper educational opportunities, tack 
of health facilities, seasonal unemployment and presence of social nuisance. 
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Despite the presence of primary and middle-level educational institutions, the 
educational status of the sample beneficiaries was very poor. We found coexistence of poor 
quality of education, labour-intensive farming resulting in high demand for labour hours, and 
low yield of agriculture. 

It was also observed that there was high dependence on non-registered medical 
practioners, local 'valdayas’ and traditional ways of treatment. The government medical 
institutions were not only inaccessible but the quality of services imparted by them was also of 
low grade. Asthama, T.B. and other such diseases were prevalent. Apart from this, 
consumption of liquor, drugs, and other intoxicants was also found to be very popular. This is 
because of the local production of liquor by traditional methods and propagation of addiction 
to drugs (‘Ganja’) by mine contractors. 

Various social evils like abandoning wives by their husbands, polygamy, gambling etc 
were widely found to be prevalent in these families. This was because of migration of these 
labourers to big cities and also due to windfall gains or fluctuating hikes in their incomes. 

6.2. 1.2 Documentation 

The BPL survey reporti 997-98, which is the basis of selection of beneficiary at the 
levels of district, block, and village, was non-satisfactory at the time of our study. 

The regulation of the Housing schemes was transferred from DDO to PD, DRDA 
through a Government Order two years back. Therefore, the authorities concerned were not 
able to answer to many of the queries. We also faced problems regarding collection of 
secondary information and documented unpublished data relating to the schemes. 

There were imbalances in distribution of functions at Panchayat and Gram Sabha 
level resulting in lack of coordination. 

6.2.2 Region Bundelkhand : District - Mahoba 

6.2.2. 1 Identification of Households 

We found several anomalies in the BPL list. For example, some of the poor families 
were not registered In the BPL list; some of the BPL families even after registration have not 
been benefited by the schemes. We did not find the updated BPL list for the last five years. 
The district does not have any record showing the homeless families. 

6.2.2.2 Living Condition of Households 

Almost all the villages were suffering from absence of of irrigation facilities. The 
fertility of the soil is low that results in low productivity. The small and marginal farmers 
produce only subsistence crops. The occupation of animal husbandry remains a rare 
possibility because of prolonged summer and absence of irrigation facilities. The only industry 
found was stone crushing industry. The government-sponsored employment-cum-poverty 
alleviation programmes have so far failed to encompass local poor people resulting in 
massive forced migration. 
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6.2. 2. 3 Wage Employment 

Thus, the regions differ by initial conditions and reasons behind migration. Low 
migration in one region is explained by positive job opportunity inside, while in the other 
region it is explained by uncertainly in moving out. 

6.2.3 Region Eastern U.P. : District - Gorakhpur 

6.2. 3.1 Responsibility of the Scheme 

We found that for the regulation of a large welfare programme, like Rural Housing, 
none of the authorities was ready to shoulder the responsibility. DRDA officials delegated the 
responsibility to the Panchayat who were responsible for actually carrying out the construction 
work while the Pradhan shifted the responsibility to the block officials who shrugged-off the 
responsibility as they maintained that they were not empowered formally for the regulation of 
this scheme. 

6.2. 3.2 Local Employment 

The non-beneficiary families alleged that the distribution of Houses in the scheme 
was carried under political influence. We found a high rate of migration among male workers 
who work as day labourers in cities like Delhi and Bombay for around eight months a year. 
The reason for such large scale migration can be seen in the fact that the prevailing local 
daily wages (for males Rs. 40.00 and for females Rs. 25.00) are low and insufficient for 
subsistence (Area source: Block-Pipraich, Village-Mahuawa Khurd). 

6.2. 3.3 Samagra Gram Yojana 

The guiding principle behind selection of villages for Samagra Gram should be its 
vulnerability to natural calamities or economic condition rather than political motives (as 
reported by Shree Jai Prakash Misra, Chief Development Officer) 

6.2.3.4 Political Interference 

Administration must take preventive measures for avoiding undue political 
interference in the regulation of welfare schemes, which are adversely affecting the process 
(as reported by Dr. Babban Upadhyay, BDO, Pipraich) 

6.2.4 Region Eastern U.P. : District - Varanasi 
6.2.4. 1 Allocation of Funds 

There was delay in fund allocation. The credit allocation from DRDA to the revenue 
villages was done mostly four to five months ahead of the end of the financial year. This led to 
delay in the whole process from selection of beneficiary households to construction of 
houses. There were several beneficiaries (for the financial year 2002-03) in the selected 
districts who could not complete the construction work as on the date of survey, due to non- 
receipt of funds (Source: Informal discussion with DRDA officials). 

6.2 4.2 Monitoring and Administration of the Programmes 

There was no appraisal of the works/ targets distributed to the villages by the district 
resulting in reallocation to already benefited villages and deprivation of disadvantaged ones. 
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There was no pre-planned programme schedule for surveying the progress of the 
housing schemes following which the authorities could evaluate the work at village level. 

We found that for looking into the problems of the beneficiaries the District authorities 
named their proxies who were unable to act Independently on the complaints and took 
decisions with bias towards power and pelf, under the peer pressure. The staff and the nodal 
authorities of the selected blocks and districts were confused with regard to the information 
relating to the families living below poverty line and the parameters for the selection of the 
beneficiaries under the Rural housing schemes. There was no proper maintenance of records 
regarding the rural housing schemes. 

There was lack of co-ordination between the Pramukh and staff of Cholapur Block 
and often this block was marred with undue political interference in implementation of welfare 
schemes. The officers at the block level often have no co-ordination with the workers of 
Panchayat level. 

6.2.4.3 Additional Housing Schemes 

There was lack of co-ordination between the different departments running other 
housing schemes. For example, the rural housing programme being run by the Central 
Government, Fishery Housing Scheme run by the Department of Fishery, and Bunkar 
Housing Scheme run by Bunkar Welfare Committee were working independently and the 
details of their schemes was not available with DRDA. This resulted In lack of departmental 
co-ordination. 

6.2. 4.4 Role of Panchayat 

We found that the people from scheduled caste and other backward castes are used 
to getting discriminatory treatment at the hands of Gram Pradhan in the distribution of welfare 
benefits. The Pradhan and Secretary were found to select the beneficiaries in defiance of the 
prescribed rules with the result that non-eligible members of the same family have got more 
than one house under the scheme while the eligible members of the Scheduled caste were 
deprived of the benefits. Drinking water facility was also Inadequate in the scheduled caste 
colony. While installing hand pumps, on an average, one hand pump of India mark-ll was 
installed for 30 scheduled caste families, while non-scheduled caste families had one hand 
pump of India mark-ll per two to three families. The children of scheduled castes were denied 
admission to primary school of the village for unknown reasons (area source: block- 
Cholapur). 

We found several irregularities in the functioning as well as regulation of welfare 
schemes executed by Gram Panchayat. The construction works like ‘nallah’, ‘kharanja’ were 
visible only at the exterior of the village and the interior of the village remained neglected. 
Panchayat Secretary undertook the construction of toilets, which was not usable. General 
meetings of Panchayats were not generally held to decide the modus operandi of welfare 
schemes. Large-scale irregularities were found in the selection of beneficiaries that was done 
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solely by the Pradhan and a few influential people of the village (area source: block- 
Choiapur). 

6.2.4.5 Village Saturated by Development Schemes 

In the district Varanasi, block Arajiline, Village Ayodhyapur, once selected for the 
inspection of the-then Chief Minister Ms. Mayawati, seems to be an ideal village. It has got 
the basic Infrastructure, like education, health, safe drinking water, roads, and electricity. The 
Rural Housing Scheme was implemented to the satisfaction of the beneficiaries In the village. 
There was no case of eligible non-beneficiary. The only problem faced by the Panchayat was 
with regard to distribution of houses to all the poor families, as the target of allotted houses 
was less than the requirement, with the result that a revenue village was not able to secure 
any benefit from the rural housing scheme. 

6.2.5 Region Central U.P.: District - Sitapur 
6.2.5. 1 Role of Panchayat 

As reported by Sri D.C. Tripathi, Project Director, DRDA, Pradhan or Panchayat 
practices manipulation, based on politics of votes in the allocation of houses following which 
genuine candidates are deprived from the facility. As reported, the Panchayat has been 
empowered so much so that the name of the candidates selected by them cannot be 
cancelled at the higher level. As Panchayat and Pradhan got power, monetary corruption got 
decentralized. Village Pradhan, Panchayat Secretary, ADO and in some cases VDO are also 
involved in monetary corruption. 

The opposition (defeated candidates in Panchayat elections) has no role in the 
Panchayat meetings even when the meetings are conducted in the presence of the members 
of the Panchayats (area source: block - Sidhaull, village - Tikauli). 

Muslim, Harijan, Brahmin across religions and castes live in this village. The major 
percentage of population is Muslim. People are educationally, economically, and culturally 
backward In this village. Socially there Is lack of mutual understanding. The work-system of 
the Panchayat is one sided. During Panchayat meetings the members of the opposition 
(party) do not join. On the contrary, they create obstructions often with externel political 
support. Therefore, the village remains underdeveloped, (area source: block - Sldhauli, village 
- Manwa). 

6.2.5.2 Empowerment of Government Officials 

The responsibility of allocation should be done with cooperations of government 
officers. VDO, PD, CDO, and DM should have power to delete the names of wrong 
candidates and to select the deserving candidates (as reported by Sri D.C. Tripathi, Project 
Director, DRDA). 

Block officials have no control over the village development secretary. The secretary 
works according to his own wish (as reported by Sri R. K. Trivedl, BDO, Sldhauli). 
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People have no faith on the government (area source: block - Sidhauli, village - 
Manwa). 

6.2. 5.3 Selection of Househoids 

For the selection of beneficiaries, at first, the list of names should be taken from the 
villagers, following which the block should survey and select the deserving beneficiaries. The 
benefit of any programme at present is based on the programme of five to seven years back. 
This is not justified, because it is quite possible that the person who was poor at that time may 
have become rich now. In the same manner, the person who was rich at the time of launching 
the programme may have become poor now. Political dominance has also been found in the 
functioning of the housing schemes in the district (as reported by Sri R. K. Trivedi BDO, 
Sidhauli). 

In the village level the open meetings of Panchayat regularly take place and the 
proposals come in front for the housing schemes. However, some of the persons close to the 
Pradhan cancel the names of some people who cannot give commission or bribe them (area 
source: block - Sidhauli, village - Tikauli). 

6.2.5.4 Infrastructure Facility 

The village is situated six km. from the main road. Villagers have to cover a two km. 
long “Kaccha Road” to reach the main road, the condition of which becomes very poor during 
the rainy season (area source: block - Biswan, village - Majhgawan Khurd). 

6.2. 5. 5 Support for Upgradation of House 

As reported by Sri R. K. Trivedi, BDO, Sidhauli, complete houses and upgraded 
houses should not go together in any single village. So far as complete houses are 
concerned, there rarely come problems, but In the case of upgradation, different types of 
complaints arise. 

6.2. 5.6 Migration 

We observed that migration was very low in some areas of the central region even 
when the availability of wage employment was very low in these areas, and per day per 
labour average wage was as low as Rs. 20.00 to Rs. 35.00. The unawareness, illiteracy, lack 
of communication, distance, absence of road connectivity, lack of confidence of poor people, 
unknown fear about new places etc. are the main factors, responsible for low migration of the 
people in this region. 

6.2.6 Region Central U.P.: District - Kanpur Nagar 

6.2. 6.1 Documentation of Programmes and Administrative Failure 

The maintenance of the housing-related documents In the DRDA level is very poor. 
We found that the Project Director of DRDA ordered his subordinates several times to present 
the documents for last five years, (related to BPL and housing schemes) but they could not 
present them. There was also doubt about the authenticity of the documents presented 
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subsequently. The following are some of the reasons for the poor documentation at the official 
level: 

a) The responsibilities related to the schemes had been changed several times at the 
administration level. 

b) The works and responsibilities of the subordinates had been altered by many ex- 
project directors several times. 

c) Lack of cooperation among the DRDA officials and absence of promotions, transfers 
etc. in their services are also responsible for this. 

d) Almost all the works of the district are directed by the DRDA, so that the DRDA 
officials claim to be under work pressure. 

e) Irregularities in the attendance and punctuality of the DRDA officials were also 
observed. 

f) The development-related funds of MLAs and MPs are channelized through DRDA. 
This is the reason (political) why the DRDA officials pay more attention to these 
matters. 

g) The president of DRDA belongs to a political party. 

h) The staff at DRDA office are used to abstaining from their duties or remain indifferent 
towards their assigned work. They lack mutual cooperation. There was no proper 
scheduling with regard to their transfer, promotion and demotion. 

i) The DRDA (Z.P.) chairman is from a political party and the concern of DRDA is more 
on those schemes which were funded by M.P. and M.L.A. constituency fund. 

j) There was no provision to evaluate the performance of schemes run by DRDA 
through an external autonomous institution. 

6.2. 6.2 Empowerment of Government Officials 

There is no provision of training provided by the Government on the strategy to 
implement schemes. This is the reason behind the difference between the main target and 
the target at the level of Gram Panchayat. The PDs of DRDA also do not take any interest. 

6.2.6.3 Political Interference 

The allocation of houses in the village housing scheme is done (given) to the village 
Panchayat by DRDA. In this situation the Pradhan of the Gram Panchayat, head of the block, 
members of district board, MLAs and MPs pressurize DRDA to allot more houses to villages 
that they favour. As a result, DRDA gives more target to these villages. In this situation, many 
deserving villages which need houses are deprived from the facility. 

While talking to the officers of district and block levels, it seemed that in order to 
maintain their posts and locations of present posting, they take some hasty decisions under 
political pressure. 

The Government of Uttar Pradesh has been trying to stop Ambedkar village 
programme and ‘Samagra Gram Yojana’ that were being implemented. Under this scheme, 
there will be no standard norms for selection of villages, but MLAs and MLCs will be the 
authority to choose five villages every year. The chosen villages will be provided the facilities 
of all the projects. We felt that the public representatives were taking interest in selecting their 
voters-cum-villages only. They are selecting the villages on the basis of assured vote bank. 
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For example - in Kanpur Nagar, 70 villages were marked by the district administration with 
the help of public representatives and almost 70 per cent targets are allotted in these villages. 
Thus, the rest 830 villages were supposed to get only 30 per cent of the whole target, which 
can not be justified. In Kanpur Nagar, there are 900 revenue villages. 

6.2. 6.4 Selection of Beneficiary 

According to a State Government Order, the beneficiaries would be selected through 
open general meetings of Gram Panchayat in conformity with the parameters even if the 
family (beneficiaries) is not listed as BPL unit. However, during the study of selected Blocks 
and Gram Panchayats in the district, we found that only those families got benefits through 
the schemes which were listed in BPL 1997-98 survey. 

Since the process of selecting revenue villages is guided by political masters, the 
director/officers concerned at the block and district levels take decisions under political 
pressure in order to save/secure their position, retain present postings, stop transfer and 
ensure promotion. 

The secretary often Influences the decision making of selecting beneficiary in Gram 
Panchayat meetings. 

6.2. 6.5 List of BPL Households 

The list of families living Below Poverty Line Is incomplete and improper as it does not 
contain the names of all families that are, in fact, living BPL (area source; village- Makanpur). 

The eligible non-beneficiaries of the village who live in abject poverty and are 
homeless did not figure either in the BPL list or in permanent beneficiary list due to which they 
were not able to avail the benefits of the lAY. It is imperative to note that on the directive of 
DRDA and Block in this village, only BPL families were selected (area source: block - 
Bhitargaon, village- Sihupur). 

6.2. 6.6 Functions of Panchayats 

This village is chosen under ‘Samagra Gram Yojana'. Various welfare schemes are 
carried out in this village. The Gram Pradhan, Ashok Sachan, at the time of survey, was an 
influential person who singly influenced the Panchayat and village. The village is divided into 
two parts: Village - Proper, and a relatively backward area, Tribhuvanpur. While the village 
proper is endowed with all the basic facilities, Tribhuvanpur is marred with several social, and 
economic problems. The people settled here do not migrate because of illiteracy and fear of 
unknown external world. Some of the households benefited from the Rural Housing Schemes, 
but a lot needs to be done in terms of provisioning proper housing facilkies for the residents of 
Tribhuvanpur (area source: block - Bhitargaon, village - Sihupur). 

6.2.7 Region Western U.P. : District - Mahamayanagar (Hathras) 

6.2.7.1 Problems of Governance 

The district officials could not provide necessary information on major questions that 
we asked on housing schemes and related living conditions of people settled in the district, 
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The target and allocation of funds for various developmental schemes were done 
during Jan-July 2004 to Aligarh and Mathura before the constitution of the new District, 
namely, Mahamayanagar (Hathras). The district Hathras was originally constituted in 1997- 
98, and then merged with the districts of Aligarh and Mathura by selected regions by an 
UPGO dated 12 January, 2004. Hathras again emerged as a separate district on 6 July 2004 
through High Court order. These led not only to uncertainty but problems in governance that 
got reflected in poor records of information. 

Almost all the BPL families were reported to have been benefited by the housing 
schemes. However, as the target fixed for the lAY comes from the DRDA to Gram Panchayat, 
the number of beneficiaries remains the same. It is reported that the names of non-BPL 
households of the same community are included in the list by Gram Pradhan and Panchayat 
Secretary, at their own discretion. The list is sent to the block, from where it is forwarded to 
the District. This arrangement is in the knowledge of Block officials who are in collusion with 
the Pradhan and the Secretary. Because of the non-availability of any BPL list and the 
beneficiary list at the DRDA level, the list sent by the block is directly accepted without any 
crosscheck and funds are sanctioned to the respective Panchayats. We observed this in the 
G.P. Madhabhoj of Sahpau and G.P. Iqkbalpur of Sikandrarau. 

The distributions of benefits were skewed in favour of those families, which were not 
entitled for such benefits. The people’s representatives (MLA, MP) since the past one year 
allotted 50% of the benefits of the whole district to the Samagra Gram Yojana. Being 
members in the assured vote bank was the only criterion for the selection of such households. 
The rest 50% of the targeted allocation was made under political pressure, so that the flow of 
benefits was towards the non-eligible villages which were the vote banks of political 
representatives. 

The welfare schemes are regulated by different departments, e.g. social welfare, 
basic education, I.C.D.S., DRDA, DUDA, Agriculture, Irrigation, Panchayati Raj etc. In the 
absence of coordination among the departments, these schemes are carried out in different 
directions. 

6.2.7.2 Work Culture of Block Office 

In the selected block, Sahpau, there is no BDO for the last three years. For the last 
one and a half year, J.E. (Minor Irrigation Deptartment) has been looking after the work of 
ADO, Public Welfare Department. It was reported that though the BDO of Sadabad had been 
given additional charge of this block six months back, he never paid a single visit to the block 
and carried out the work through telephone. Lack of supervision by a responsible 
authority/official had been adversely affecting the regulation of various welfare schemes. 

Four posts of ADO out of seven sanctioned posts in the block lay vacant. There are 
sixty-five G.Ps. under the block, for which there were seven VDOs and twenty five VPOs 
averaging to one VDO for one Nyay Panchayat and one VPO for three Gram Panchayats. 
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This is in violation of the UP. State Government Order, which states that there should be one 
VPO residentially located for each GP. 

The selected block Sikandrarau has all the officials from the local area excepting the 
ADO and BDO. These locally settled officials are active in local politics and work for their 
personal benefits and benefits of their local relatives that affects lAY adversely. 

The execution of housing schemes in the Ganthari Gram Sabha of the block 
Sikandrarau was noticeable by discriminating irregularities. The Gram Pradhan, Shri Gyan 
Singh, informed that for every developmental-cum-welfare programme sanctioned for the 
village, a commission had to be paid to the Block and Village level officials, failing which the 
village would not be provided any welfare scheme. 

(in his own words ”3TrTnFr ^ ‘h 

ttr! ^ ^ t, wrarf tg ^ ^ w t, 

^ ft ^ ^ ^ cfr 

FTK ^ We found the report as a true one 

after checking it at the village level. 

6.2. 7.3 Documentation 

We faced the following problems in collection of relevant information for the last five 
years from both the selected blocks of the district. These problems are shown below: 

a) Information were incomplete and mismanaged 

b) Information were not in the prescribed format 

c) Denial of responsibility for incomplete information among officials. 

d) Data records at district and block levels were not compatible. 

e) Absence of records at the block level. 

f) The Information at village level were not updated at the block level, for which block 

staff was found waiting for village staff. 

6.2.8 Region Western U.P. : District - Muzaffarnagar 

6.2.8. 1 Functions of Blocks 

We found that the number of Block Development Officers was less than the required 
one, which hampered the regulation and functioning of developmental works carried out 
through the Block. There are fourteen blocks and the number of BDOs is only six who are 
additionally responsible for the rest of the eight blocks. The BDOs are not able to pay 
attention to the work and most of the developmental work is carried out by the Prabharl’ 
BDO. The additional burden imposed by the frequent meetings at the district level reviewing 
the development and welfare schemes engage these officers in collecting Information than 
regulating the welfare schemes. 

The major constraint faced by the blocks of the district was the absence of regular 
BDOs for the past few years. It was also observed that frequent transfers of BDOs and their 
indifferent attitude had been hampering the development work. For example, in the block 
Morana, there is no regular Block Development Officer for the past four years. Similarly, in the 
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block Charthwal. there is no independent Block Developnnent Officer for the past eight to ten 
years. In the selected Blocks, it was found that BDOs were irregular in coming to the block 
and carrying out their routine duties through ‘Prabhari’ BDO (which were Junior Engineer- 
minor irrigation, in both the places) on telephone. 

Due to indifference and absence of the BDOs, the associated staff at the block 
remained reckless, and hence, the meeting of the village level workers could not take place. 

We found that the Panchayat offices of the selected villages had no information 
relating to the housing and infrastructure facilities in the village. The relevant information had 
to be arranged by the village Panchayat through the respective Blocks. 

The appointment of the village development officers is not in consonance with the 
directions of the Government Order of U.P. Government, which makes the appointment of 
one village development officer for a population of five thousand. Our search shows that the 
basis of appointment was ‘Nyay Panchayat’ due to the scarcity of officers. It was also found 
that there was no designated office for these VDOs. We observed a general non-consensus 
between village development officer and Secretary and no positive relation regarding sharing 
the work and responsibilities. 

6.2. 8.2 Political Interference 

We came to know that the villages, which were chosen under the Samagra Gram 
Yojana, follow the pattern of Ambedkar Vikas Yojana. These chosen villages were fully 
benefited by the fifteen point programmes. These villages were selected by the MLAs/MLCs 
based on their political interest. In fifty percent of the cases, the Gram Pradhan of the village 
is associated with the political (peoples’) representative. There is no parameter set by the 
administration for distribution of benefits in these villages; thus, in the prevailing scenario the 
welfare of the selected villages occupies prime importance and there is political pressure on 
the development officers for the completion of these works which adversely affect the 
development work of other villages/ areas. 

The funds of the MLA/MP for development schemes in the respective areas are often 
used to serve their political means through which those who are close aide of the MLA/MP 
are benefited. The project director, DRD A, apprised us of this malpractice and told that in 
case any administrative officer would try to oppose the,, malpractice, he would be served with 
transfer order. Thus, the working of DRDA is indirectly affected and in most of the cases, the 
administrative officer has to adjust with the situation. 

6.2.8. 3 Positive Sign 

The working of the departments at the district level was satisfactory and all the 
departments were established, with departments working in cohesion and cooperate with 
each other in welfare schemes. One of the major reasons behind this was that the CDO of the 
District was not transferred for the past two years. 
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6.2. 8. 4 Documentation of Records 

The maintenance of records at the block level was in a poor state; the village wise 
BPL list was not available at the district level. In the absence of the past records and 
information regarding the previous allotment of houses, it was not possible to analyze the 
allotment of houses in the previous year in a number of villages. 

The information provided by the Block and Gram Panchayat of selected villages 
varied substantively in the contents. For example, in the Charwala village under Morana 
block, we found that the list of BPL households at Gram Panchayat level had 82 units while 
the corresponding list at the block level had 52 units only. This supports the allegation that the 
Pradhan and Secretary manipulate the list to provide benefits to non-eligible candidates. 

6.2.8. 5 Peoples’ Participation in Panchayat Activities 

In the villages, we found poor participation of people in the open general meetings of 
Gram Sabha; often the meetings took the form of group meetings consisting of those who are 
close to Pradhan. The proposals brought in such meetings and passed were suitable only to 
the interests of the Pradhan and his associates, and hence, the requirements of a larger 
section remain neglected. The participation of a majority of villagers on the issues related to 
village development is limited as they are sidetracked, and deprived of the benefits partially or 
wholly. 

6.2. 8. 6 List of BPL Households 

The majority community of the village Nangina Rai of block Charthwal do not have 
their names In the BPL list due to which they are not able to get benefits of the lAY; the 
majority of the Muslim community came to this village seeking shelter in the aftermath of the 
Babri Masjid related roits in Ayodhya in U.P. In 1992. These families did not have proper 
housing facilities at that time. While some of these families were given the benefits of the 
scheme, others still wait for the houses. Most of these families do not have proper housing 
even at the time of our study. 

6.2.8. 7 Minimum Needs Programme 

The selected beneficiary households reported a poor state of the programmes that 
are meant to cover AaganbadI and Balwadi programmes, medical facilities for the women and 
children. 

There are no visible educational centers in Mathura Gram of the block CharathwaL 
These centers exist merely on paper. The concerned officers have plundered all the potential 
benefits, 

6.3 Specific Observations : Housing-Related Living Conditions 

Gram Panchayat does the process of selection of households as probable 
beneficiaries in rural development programmes, although it has no power to alter, amend, 
add, or remove the names from the BPL list, which is prepared by the State Supply 
Department and sent by the ORDA. In absence of the BPL list, Panchayat is not in a position 
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to allocate benefits to those eligible beneficiaries whose names are proposed for the benefits 
under rural development schemes. 

We observed at the village level that more than one candidate of the same household 
(unit) benefited from the scheme, in order to appropriate the benefits from the rural 
development programmes, the members of the same household projected themselves as 
belonging to different households by showing separation of their kitchens. Strategically, thus, 
the demand for subsidized rural development programmes is accelerating, which, in turn, is 
leading to problems in the selection of genuine beneficiaries. The Chairman of Gram 
Panchayat, based on lobbying, provided the benefits; those beneficiaries were selected who 
voted for the elected chairman. The benefits were given in such a way that all the households 
were covered, e.g., 10 per cent covered by housing. 5 per cent by hand pump, 20 per cent by 
(BPL) ration card, 40 per cent from employment programmes (kharanja work, dally wage 
labourer, asset creation etc.). This Is also the reason for persistent weak linkages among 
various schemes and there is no Government Order at the administrative level to maintain 
linkages between development-cum-poverty alleviation programmes. 

The financial targets for housing schemes are in two forms, one Is full benefit for total 
construction of a house and the other is partial benefit for upgradation of the constructed 
house. In such cases, there is often dispute at the time of selecting beneficiaries in the open 
general meetings of the Gram Sabha, because every household likes to take the full benefit 
instead of benefit for upgradation. 

The basis for selecting villages under the lAY are not clearly defined. This has posed 
serious problems in the universal distribution of benefits to the villages. Earlier, more than 50 
per cent of the target was distributed to the Ambedkar villages. Later on, population was 
made the criterion for selecting the villages and priority was given in selecting villages having 
large population size. At present, the selection of villages is done on the basis of priority 
indicated by the Samagra Gram Yojana, in which the selection of villages is made by the 
respective MLAs/MLCs of the constituency. The villages which are prioritized under the 
Samagra Gram Yojana also receive the benefits of the lAY, where main concern of the 
politicians Is often vote bank. The DRDA has no record of villages which earlier got benefits 
through the scheme. Therefore, the only point taken into account while targeting the villages 
is that those villages which were left behind in the preceding year are targeted in the current 
year. Thus, the criteria and factors for selecting the villages are not coherent. 

The ratio of 40:60 in the selection of beneficiaries is highly skewed in favour of SC 
households because the distribution of targets made earlier is not taken into account. This 
results in large allocation of targets to non-eligible SC beneficiary households while eligible 
non-SC candidates remained deprived of the benefits. 

In pursuance of Government Order, a permanent list for housing schemes is made in 
which several non-eligible households are listed. No change in the list is possible because 
selections are solely made by the respective Panchayats, 
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Several discrepancies were observed in the documentation of the data at the district 
and block levels, e.g., information brochure and documentation were done in different ways at 
the block and district levels. Despite the availability of basic data like BPL Survey Report and 
Progress Report, the information regarding their availability was not with the staff. Complete 
information regarding schemes was also not available due to frequent changes of the in- 
charge of schemes (e.g. transfer of in-charge-ship from DDO to PD of DRDA). 

The number of households living Below Poverty Line is continuously increasing due 
to the disintegration of joint family. It was observed that a BPL family, which is selected under 
the housing scheme, wants to receive the benefits of the scheme following Its division into 
several nuclear families, as their status remains BPL. 

6.3.1 Region Bundelkhand ; District - Jhansi 

6.3.1 .1 Role of Panchayat 

We found that regular meetings of Gram Sabha were not held in any of the selected 
villages. The execution of targeted work allotted to a Gram Panchayat by the block was solely 
at the discretion of Gram Pradhan and Secretary based on caste, personal relations, political 
influences, commission from the beneficiary, and was delinked from any consideration for the 
enlistment of eligible real beneficiary. A beneficiary has to pay Rs. 2000.00 to Rs. 5000.00 as 
commission to either the Secretary or Pradhan for the release of first and second installment 
of money sanctioned under the scheme. 

6.3.1. 2 Inadequate Information of BPL Households 

The problems In the implementation of the scheme were due to inadequate 
information with regard to population Below Poverty Line. The Basaria village of Mauranipur 
block had only fourteen families registered as living below poverty line for the year 1997-98, 
while in the last five years more than thirty seven families have benefited under the schemes, 
of which half of the families own land area 1 .5 to 5.0 acre as well as kachha houses. 

6.3. 1.3 Corruption 

We found irregularities in enlistment of genuine beneficiaries under the housing 
schemes due to prevalence of corruption at Panchayat level. 

6.3. 1.4 Living Condition 

The majority of beneficiary and non-beneficiary population of the selected villages of 
block Mauranipur owns a land area ranging between one and five acre. However, in the 
absence of adequate infrastructure (e.g. irrigation, fertilizer, and technical know-low), there 
persists low level of output per unit of land. This also implied reducing dependence of 
population for living/earning. The villagers in the block have a high rate of migration; while the 
selected villages of the selected block Chirgaon situated near the district claims to have better 
infrastructure for farming and support from the Government of U.P. 

There was complete absence of alternative non-farming economic activities like 
small-scale and cottage industries, traditional activities, and scope for industrial labour. 
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Economic activities like collection of tobacco leaf, stone crushing, stone breaking etc. were 
found to be available to the local labourers. Since employment was seasonal, there did exist 
wide variations in their income levels. 

Most of these families were highly indebted. Ailments of various kinds, marriage, 
releasing mortgaged land, purchase of livestock, and construction of houses etc. were cited 
as reasons for these debts. As observed, most of these debts were for unproductive 
purposes. Hence, these poor families could never unshackle themselves from the high 
interest (5-20% per month) debts of the moneylenders. As a result, their assets like land and 
other fixed assets were mortgaged to the moneylenders. 

6.3. 1.5 Migration of People 

In our sample, among the beneficiaries and non-beneficiaries of the selected villages 
of the development block Mauranipur, most of the families owned on average one to five 
acres of land. But absence of irrigation facilities, infertility of soil and rocky soil, absence of 
modern farming techniques and management resulted in low productivity per unit of land. 
Dependence on agriculture for earning was found to be low because of the above reasons. 
This also resulted in high rate of forced migration from this region. Migration was found to be 
high also because most of the families were in the clutches of moneylenders. Conditions were 
found to be paradoxical in the development block ‘Chirgaon’. There we found modern 
methods of irrigation, provision of state aid, and some modern technology being used by 
cultivators In their farming. Some of the factors responsible for positive development were 
found to be the availability of irrigation facility, government support, availability of working 
instruments among cultivators, and easy communication with nearby market. 

As these two development blocks (Mauranipur and Chirgaon) are close to the border 
of Madhya Pradesh (MP), the traders-cum-labour contractors get engaged in construction 
activities (In both Governmental and Non-governmental). They prefer to employ the poor, 
unorganized labourers from the remote villages. Depending on the duration and availability of 
jobs, these labourers migrate to other areas in search of gainful employment. Usually a 
labourer is found to spend three to six months in the regions of migration or workplace. We 
observed that this migration was not individual-centered, it was the migration of the whole 
family in search of works. 

6.3.2 Region Bundelkhand : District Mahoba 

6.3. 2.1 Cost of Construction 

The small district Mahoba has rough terrain made up of Plateau and hilly region. The 
cost of constructing houses here is reported to be more than the cost incurred in the plains. 
The high cost vis-a-vis low amount of sanctioned funds was reported to be the main problem 
faced by the respondents. The Project Director (PD) of DRDA suggested that the funds 
sanctioned for the construction of houses in this area should take into consideration the extra 
expenditure incurred due to geographical characteristics. 
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Most of the villages in the district are not well connected by transportation facilities. 
Because of high transportation cost, the cost on carrying building materials turns to be very 
high, thereby escalating the cost of construction of dwelling units. 

6.3.2.2 Problems of Low Target 

The B.D.O., Panwari (Sri Ganesh Prasad), informed us that the allocated target is 
predetermined by DRDA for each Gram Panchayat. The block office only checks the list of 
B.P.L. families through A.D.O. and Secretaries of respective areas. The allocation is done 
after identifying the eligibility of a candidate based on income and present dwelling status. 
The candidates are selected in ascending order of their income and housing. The problem 
faced by block officials is that often the list of projected eligible beneficiaries is greater than 
the targeted allocation for the village. The practice of Gram Panchayat is due to social and 
psychological dimensions binding on them to enlist more and more families as probable 
beneficiaries. He further clarified that, for any Gram Panchayat, allocation exceeds target only 
If there is special order from the DRDA officials (Source Interview). 

6.3.2. 3 Selection of Beneficiary 

The Block Pramukh, Charkhari (Sri Veer Singh Rajpoot), informed that the process of 
selection of beneficiaries is improper. In order to ensure transparency in the selection process 
and to ensure the delivery of benefits to the right candidates, he suggested the following 
steps: 

a) The officers at DRDA, Block and VDOs should be collectively involved in the process 
of selection which should be mandatorily done by open general meetings of the 
villagers. 

b) A committee consisting of 5 to 6 Gram Pradhans or block level officers should be 
responsible for the selection of beneficiaries. 

c) The present grant of Rs. 20,000.00 should be increased to Rs. 29,000.00; priority 
should be given to those villagers who neither own their houses nor are able to 
construct their houses. 

In some villages where the Gram Pradhans were in financially strong position, the 
allocation of housing benefits was just and fair with the eligible beneficiaries receiving the 
benefits. In many villages we found that the basis for selection of beneficiaries was money 
and proximity to the Gram Pradhans resulting in the selection of non-eligible beneficiaries. 
The meeting of the Gram Panchayat never takes place as reported by most of the villagers in 
almost all the selected villages. The Gram Pradhan and members of the Gram Panchayat 
take decisions on the names proposed as the probable beneficiaries in a meeting held in 
camera and prepare the final list. 

Although sanction of houses is made in accordance with the BPL category, yet due to 
the discretionary attitude and political interference, the eligible beneficiaries were deprived of 
the benefits. Sometimes more than one member of the same family got the benefits of the 
lAY. 
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The targets set by the district are executed by the Gram Pradhan and Panchayat 
Secretary. The enlisted beneficiaries are supposed to pay commission for being actual 
beneficiaries. Thus, the eligible but poor households have more chance to be deprived of the 
benefits under the scheme. 

We did not find proper supervision of the lAY at different levels. 

6. 3.2. 4 Siphoning off of Aid 

The working of the housing programme (yojana) took different forms. In some 
villages, the beneficiaries were supplied the building materials in exchange of funds 
sanctioned for them for housing. Sometimes the beneficiary withdrew money from the bank 
and the Gram Pradhan took the money from the beneficiary on the condition of supplying 
building materials to him. In some cases, though the district authority sanctioned Rs 20,000/- 
for the beneficiary under lAY, in fact he received only Rs 17,000/-. Neither the beneficiary nor 
the Panchayat could explain the gap for different reasons. 

The role played by banks in the whole process of sanction and withdrawal of fund 
was suspicious as they did not inform the beneficiaries (withdrawer) how much of their fund is 
being withdrawn nor asked how much of the total fund they are withdrawing. The illeterate 
and marginalized poor beneficiaries could hardly think to get their due share, even if they 
knew the exact share they were entitled to. 

The constructed houses of the eligible beneficiaries were found to be of poor quality. 
The houses of the non-eligible beneficiaries were found to be larger than the prescribed area 
and the cost of construction for each of them came to be more than Rs one lakh. The 
beneficiaries reported that, after deducting commission from the sanctioned funds, the 
amount they received came to be insufficient to construct houses. The beneficiaries, thus, are 
used to take loans at a very high rate of interest (60 % - 120 % per annum) In order to 
complete the construction work. The beneficiaries are, thus, suffering from ‘housing trap’ by 
continuing to pay the interest on the loan. The principal amount borrowed remains unpaid 
(Source: Selected villages). 

6.3.3 Region Eastern U.P. ; District Gorakhpur 

6.3. 3.1 Natural Climaties 

The block Campiarganj of the district has high cost of constructing houses as it faces 
flood like situation from the rivers that originate from Nepal. For example, Rapti river floods 
the villages after every one or two years due to heavy rainfall, causing severe damage to the 
crops, houses, culverts, roads etc. 

6.3. 3.2 Monitoring of Housing Programmes 

We found that for the regulation of a large welfare scheme, like Rural Housing, none 
of the authorities was ready to shoulder the responsibility. DRDA officials delegated the 
responsibility to the Panchayat who were responsible for actually carrying out the construction 
work while the Pradhan shifted the responsibility to the block officials who shrugged-off the 
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responsibility as they maintained that they were not empowered formally for the regulation of 
this scheme. 

We found lack of monitoring after the targets were allocated by the regulating 
authorities due to the above mentioned reasons, and improper distribution of the targets by 
the DRDA to villages as the information regarding previous allotted houses, homeless 
families, and the number of families living below poverty line was not available. 

6.3.3. 3 Selection of Beneficiaries 

The process of selection of Beneficiary households was not preceded by a general 
meeting of Gram Sabha and no Gram Panchayat followed the dictated parameters of 
selection strictly; the selection of beneficiary was guided by factors such as vote bank, caste, 
local lobby, whims of Block Pramukh and MLA, 

6. 3. 3.4 Siphoning off of Aid 

The Secretary and Pradhan took commission (between Rs. 3,000.00 and Rs. 
5,000.00) from each beneficiary on the day he/she received the first installment from the 
bank. The beneficiaries also informed that it was not easy to open an account in the bank. 
Only those beneficiaries had entries in the passbook who paid commission to the Pradhan 
and Secretary. 

A beneficiary Smt. Gyanwati Devi informed us that after deducting commission only 
Rs. 17,000.00 remained from the sanctioned money of Rs. 20,000.00. This fell short for 
constructing house as well as toilet (Area Source: Block Pipraich, Village Basdela Rausar). 

The process of distribution of Houses under the lAY was biased and under political 
influence. The benefits from the scheme did not reach the genuine candidates. It reached 
those who had access to Panchayat and Pradhan even though they were not eligible. 
According to Pradhan, the distribution was in conformity with the ratio of 60:40. Therefore, 
several families who were eligible could not receive the benefits (Area Source: Block Pipraich, 
Villae Basdela Rausar). 

6.3. 3. 5 Constructed Area 

The majority (75%) of the houses constructed under lAY in Basdeela are larger than 
average limit set for them; e.g. in two houses, four rooms were constructed (Area Source: 
Block Pipraich, Villae Basdela Rausar). 

6.3. 3. 6 Performance of Housing Schemes in Lakshmipur Village, Block - Kampiarganj 

The village Lakshmipur was selected as Ambedkar Gram through a State 
Government Order in 1997. According to the DRDA survey, there were a total of 316 families 
of which 28 were Below Poverty Line that included 15 families of Scheduled Caste. The 
present list of BPL families prepared by the Panchayat has 30 families BPL. According to 
2001 Census, the total population of the village stood at 2280 and the total number of families 
400. We found serious irregularities in the allotment of i.A.Y. The major factor behind the 
irregularity was undue political interference in the working of Gram Panchayat. The allegation 
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from the residents is that because the MLA was a resident of this village, the allocation of the 
welfare schemes could not be executed in keeping with the Government-set norms. The 
DRDA makes the targeted distribution of houses under the lAY and PMGAY; the targets for 
the financial year 2003-2004 were one and nil under lAY and PMGAY respectively. However, 
by July 2004,15 and 30 houses were allocated under lAY and PMGAY respectively through 
Block and Gram Panchayat. We found that the Gram Panchayat was not able to exercise 
control over the distribution of houses. Higher level political decisions dictated the terms and 
coverage of providing benefits that included non-eligible beneficiaries also. The VDO of the 
village is an influential person who Is alleged to manipulate the decisions of the Panchayat 
while distributing housing benefits. As we observed: 

a) The selection procedure in this village was based on bribing/paying an advance to the 
Panchayat Secretary and Gram Pradhan for ensuring selection of beneficiaries. The 
block and bank officials do not release the second Instalment of the sanctioned funds 
if the beneficiary was not in a position to pay a sum between Rs. 2,500.00 and 
Rs. 5,000.00 as bribe. 

b) The allocation of houses (about 50%) went to the non-eligible beneficiaries. As 
against twenty-eight listed BPL families, forty five were benefited from the lAY. 

c) The progress report of the scheme at Block and DRDA levels showed that the 
construction of the houses was complete and were in use. The real scenario was not 
in conformity with recorded information. 

d) No inspection by Government (DRDA, Block) officials was done for the last three 
years in the village. 

e) Of the total beneficiaries, 16 beneficiaries (1-IAY and 15-PMGAY) did not receive the 
first instalment. Two beneficiaries were not-traceable, twenty beneficiaries had 
started construction of houses, five beneficiaries have not started construction of 
houses despite the sanction of funds and only two beneficiaries out of 45 were able to 
complete the construction of houses. 

Source : Field Diary (Observations and Unpublished Documents), 2004 

6.3.4 Region Eastern U.P. : District Varanasi 

6.3.4.1 Transfer of Charges 

The regulation of the Rural Housing schemes was transferred from D.D.O to P.D., 
D.R.D.A through a Government Order two years back. Therefore, the authorities concerned 
were not able to respond to our queries; there was no information available regarding the 
schemes for the last two years. We faced problems In collection of secondary information for 
the last five years. 

6.3.4.2 Payment of installments under Housing Programme 

The list and accounts of beneficiaries supplied by the Cholapur block contained 
information with regard to only two installments and there was no mention of the payment of 
third installment. On further investigation, we came to know that the third installment of Rs. 
3,000.00 was given directly to Panchayats and construction was carried out by the Panchayat 
itself (Area Source: Block Cholapur, Village Kaithi). 

The money sanctioned for the construction of house under lAY was Rs. 17,000.00 
only. Rs. 3,000.00 sanctioned for the construction of toilets was neither accounted for nor 
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distributed. The distribution of sanctioned funds was done only after deducting a sum 
between Rs. 3,000.00 and Rs. 5,000.00. Several beneficiaries (who received the first 
installment in the financial year 2001-2002) were not able to complete the construction of their 
houses due to non-payment of second and third installments of the allotted fund (Area 
Source: Block Cholapur, Village Ajgara). 

6. 3. 4.3 Machhua Awas Yojana 

Situated on the confluence of Ganga and Gomti the main occupation of the residents 
in this village is fishery and daily wage earning. The Fishery Department has granted funds 
amounting to Rs. 20,000.00 for the construction of houses similar to I.A.Y. The beneficiaries 
of the scheme alleged that the Gram Pradhan and the Secretary of the village are used to 
taking Rs. 5,000.00 as commission due to which the houses constructed remain smaller than 
the standard size and do not comply with security standards. Therefore, the houses remain 
unfit for dwelling. The construction of toilets was undertaken by the department itself and Rs. 
3,000.00 sanctioned for construction of toilets was not given to the selected beneficiary. Thus, 
the invested amount remained lesser than the sanctioned amount. We found seven families 
who benefited under the scheme (Area Source: Block Cholapur, Village Kaithi). 

6.3.4.4 Functions of Panchayat 

The Gram Panchayat was not playing a positive role in. the. development of the 
village. Neither any general meeting of Gram Panchayat was held, nor any framework for the 
regulation of various development schemes was in place. We found several anomalies with 
regard to functioning of Panchayat and regulation of I.A.Y. (Area Source: Block Cholapur, 
Village Kaithi): 

6.3.4.5 Bribe 

The beneficiaries claimed that they had to bribe the Secretary and the Pradhan to 
ensure their selection in the scheme and only those who were ready and able to pay the bribe 
benefited from the scheme while the poor and genuinely eligible beneficiaries were 
marginalized (Area Source: Block Cholapur, Village Kaithi). 

6.3. 4.6 Siphoning off of Sanctioned Aid for Toilets 

On evaluation, we found that the amount invested in construction of toilets was only 
between Rs. 1,000.00 and Rs. 1,500.00, while Rs. 3,000.0.0 was sanctioned under the I.A.Y. 

It is imperative to note that the construction of toilets was undertaken by the Panchayat (Area 
Source: Block Cholapur, Village Kaithi). 

The Pradhan and the Secretary of the village siphoned off Rs. 1,000.00 from the total 
amount sanctioned. The beneficiaries also alleged that the actual investment in the toilets 
constructed by the Secretary was between Rs. 1,000.00 and Rs. 1,500.00, while Rs. 3,000.00 
was sanctioned under the I.A.Y. (Area Source: Block Araziline, Village Benipur). 
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The funds for constructing toilets were not given directly to the beneficiaries. On the 
contrary, the Secretary was given the money to undertake the construction work. (Area 
Source: Block Araziline, Village Harsos). 

The list of lAY beneficiaries has fortyone families. We could locate only thirty families; 
the eleven hypothetical beneficiaries were not found nor were their houses found, it appears 
that the fund sanctioned and released for the construction of eleven houses was appropriated 
by the Pradhan and the Secretary (Area Source: Block Cholapur, Village Kaithi). 

6. 3. 4. 8 Bunkar Awas Yojana 

In the village, the Muslim population is in the majority. The primary occupation of the 
villagers is weaving, cloth printing and other handicraft works, so the villagers are able to earn 
daily wages sufficient for their survival. The Bunkar Kalyan Samiti is operating a housing 
scheme under which a room of asbestos roof measuring 8” by 10" is provided to the 
beneficiary. However, they are not considered to be durable and long lasting (Area Source: 
Block Araziline, Village Benipur). 

The beneficiaries of the Bunker Awas Samiti also benefited from the lAY scheme 
because the houses provided by the former scheme were small and shabby (Area Source: 
Block Araziline, Village Harsos). 

6. 3. 4.9 Selection of Beneficiary Households 

The selection of beneficiaries is made according to the prescribed criterion; the list of 
beneficiaries prepared by the Pradhan was also in conformity with the criterion. The credit for 
transparent, and unbiased selection goes to the appropriate supervision of the I.A.Y. by 
officers and staff of the Block (Area Source; Block Araziline, Village Benipur). 

6.3.4.10 Misappropriation of Funds 

The amount sanctioned under the lAY was not properly accounted for In the 
passbook of the respective beneficiary households. The reason for this was misappropnation 
of the funds sanctioned for the construction of toilets (Area Source: Block Araziline, Village 
Benipur). 

6.3.4.11 Social Gap 

The primary occupation of the villagers is farming and wage-labour In the ‘Sari 
Udyog’. The Gram Pradhan of the village belongs to scheduled caste while the majority of the 
villagers belong to Brahmin caste. This has resulted in lack of coordination among people 
from dominant caste and Pradhan in implementing the lAY, Thus, a few non-ellgible 
beneficiary families corner the benefits of the scheme while the eligible beneficiaries are 
deprived of the benefits(Area Source: Block Cholapur, Village Chaubepur Khurd). 
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6.3.5 Region Central U.P.: District Sitapur 

6. 3.5.1 Selection of Villages 

Mq Q)!iff0!in0 hgc b'-' -h-® -r.-f ..... 

the villages should be selected. The Government of U.P. should have a formula for allocation 
of houses for the villages (As reported by Sri D.C. Tripathi, PD, DRDA). 

At the village level we found that the block had not recorded the names of defaulters 
in the list (Area Source : Block Sidhauli, Village Tikauli). 

6.3. 5.2 Selection of Beneficiary Households 

The Government in principle visualizes peoples’ participation/representation in all the 
projects through participation by peoples’ representatives. The peoples’ representatives use 
their erratic power in selection of works as well as beneficiaries. This often leads to non- 
eligible families receiving benefits from MPs and MLAiS (As reported by Sri D.C. Tripathi. PD, 
DRDA). 

The selection of undeserving beneficiaries can not be checked from the block level, 
as opined by one BDO. However, he reports that efforts may be made to check the 
undeserving beneficiaries from getting benefits of the scheme. Political pressure needs to be 
checked to attain this objective (As reported by Sri R.K. Trivedi, BDO, Sidhauli). 

6.3.5. 3 Payment of Aid 

Dominating Pradhans take the money sanctioned for the beneficiaries on the 
assurance of providing construction materials. At the end, neither money nor materials are 
given. Because of the domination of Pradhan and his political reach, nobody can dare to 
report to the higher authority. Poor people can not reach the power peak (As reported by Sri 
D.C. Tripathi, PD, DRDA). 

In the case of upgradation, the beneficiaries have been given 4000 bricks in lieu of 
Rs. 10.000.00 and only 450 bricks have been given for the construction of the toilet (Area 
Source : Block Sidhauli, Village Tikauli). 

In many cases the Pradhan and the Secretary are alleged to have taken cash from 
the beneficiary. In lieu of money that he gives, the beneficiary gets 4000 to 6000 bricks and 
proportionate cement. The Government officials who come to check the proceedings in the 
villages do not want to be a part of these controversies. As reported by one of the peoples’ 
representatives, people have no faith on the Government (As reported by Mohd. Izhar 
(Pradhani Pati) H/o Lokiya Khatoon, Block Sidhauli, Village Manwa). 

In the year 1999-2000 under lAY no beneficiary received any kind of financial 
support. The houses were made by the acting Pradhan by using his own labourers and 
materials. Some villagers who were close to Pradhan were provided with complete houses 
i.e. with doors and windows, others were provided incomplete houses without doors and 
windows. 50.0 per cent toilets broke down within 2 to 3 years of construction, and 90.0 per 
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cent of the remaining toilets are not of any use (Area Source: Block Biswan, Village Chandan 
Mahmoodpur). 

In the selection of beneficiaries, Gram Pradhan practiced partiality. People close to 
him were provided benefits. Almost all the beneficiaries were given a financial support 
between Rs. 12,000.00 and Rs. 15,000.00, instead of Rs. 20,000.00 for full construction (Area 
Source; Block Biswan, Village Chandan Mahmoodpur). 

6.3. 5. 4 Monitoring of Housing Schemes 

Either at the block level or at the district level, the persons who are given the 
responsibility of constructing and owning houses, should be given sole responsibility. They 
should have the right to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ and they should have the power to construct as they 
choose (As reported by Sri R.K. Trivedi, BDO, Sidhauli). 

For the last five years, a total of 46 houses were constructed in this village and before 
that 13 houses were constructed, in many cases of which the norms fixed by the GOl were 
not followed. No public official, including Panchayat Secretary, and Block office admits their 
faults. Block officials and Secretary blame the Pradhan (Panchayat) for failure, whereas the 
Pradhan has the least idea about the legal proceedings (Area Source : Block Sidhauli, Village 
Tikauli). 

6. 3. 5. 5 Linkages with Other Programmes 

There is a need to link the lAY with the other wage-oriented schemes. All the 
beneficiaries do not want to involve themselves in the wage-oriented schemes executed by 
the Government because they can get better payment in other works (As reported by Sri R.K. 
Trivedi, BDO, Sidhauli). 

6.3.5. 6 Siphoning off of Aid 

In village Tikauli, most of the beneficiaries reported that at the time of payment, Rs. 
3,000.00 was used to be deducted from the first installment. At the same time, the 
beneficiaries were forced to buy the bricks from the Pradhan, even when the price of the 
bricks supplied by the Pradhan was higher than the market price of the bricks, in addition to 
the fact that the quality of the bricks as supplied by the Pradhan was poor relative to 
alternative available sources. While talking with the Secretary we found that the toilets were 
constructed under the “Swaccha Shauchalaya Scheme”. The beneficiaries who have not 
constructed the toilets by the contractors were given Rs. 450.00, some bricks and commode 
(Area Source : Block Sidhauli, Village Tikauli). 

6.3. 5. 7 Wage-Employment 

Most of the labourers are agricultural labourers. Both the male and female labourers 
get Rs. 25.00 to Rs. 30.00 per day (Area Source: Block Biswan, Village Chandan 
Mahmoodpur). 
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6. 3. 5. 8 Construction of Toilets 

The beneficiaries under lAY received only Rs. 17,000.00, while the rest Rs. 3,000.00 
for the construction of the toilet had not been given to them allegedly by the Pradhan and the 
Secretary. No toile^ cc:':". c,,.. ,.c 

houses. In lieu of constructing toilets, some beneficiaries have been given bricks worth 
between Rs. 500.00 and Rs. 600.00 by the Pradhan (Area Source: Block Biswan, Village 
Majhagawan Khurd). 

6.3.6 Region Central U.P.: District Kanpur Nagar 
6. 3. 6.1 Selection of Beneficiary Households 

We found that all the beneficiaries under the housing schemes belong to the BPL. 
Following the Order of U.P. Government, the families who fulfill the criteria for selection under 
housing schemes are supposed to be selected by the Panchayat through open meetings (if 
they belong to BPL family or non-BPL family): During the study we noticed that the 
beneficiaries selected at the levels of block, Panchayat and village are all from BPL 
(according to 1997-98 survey). The cause behind this is that at all the levels it has been said 
that ‘in the district level this (as done) is the order of the government’. 

A list of beneficiaries recommended by the Block office is sent to DRDA containing 
the names and corresponding bank account numbers. We found that the DRDA allocated 
funds only to those listed beneficiaries who are ready and able to give commission at every 
level of sanction of funds. The misery of a beneficiary does not end as he/she is required to 
give commission to Pradhan and Secretary for early transfer of funds to his account. 

The selection of beneficiaries is heavily influenced by the decisions of DRDA officials, 
BDOs and BDC members, MLAs and local influential people. Since the hierarchy for 
influencing decision-making In selection process is ‘top down’, hence the scope to work based 
on genuine selection parameters gets obstructed (as reported by Smt. Guddi Devi, Gram 
Pradhan, Block Bilhaur, Village Pura). 

The main beneficiaries of lAY in the village Makanpur were either relatives of 
Pradhan or members of ‘Dargah’ (Shrine) committee. The eligible non-beneficiaries were 
deprived of the benefits of the housing scheme. It seems that the selection process was 
biased. It is reported that the Government officials did not take note of the biased selection. 
We came across a family consisting of one old woman who was given benefits of not only 
I.A.Y. but also of various other welfare schemes e.g. Pension Yojana, and Antyodaya Yojana. 
The reason was that the old woman was a relative of the Gram Pradhan. The other eligible 
non-benefited families in the Makanpur village who were worse off were denied the benefits of 
I AY (Area Source: Block Bilhaur, Village Makanpur). 

€.3.6.2 Allocation of Target for Villages 

The direct allotment of targets from DRDA officials to Gram Panchayat level also led 
to bias in allotting targets. The DRDA officials were often pressurized to assign larger benefits 
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in favour of those villages which were prioritized by Pradhan, Block Pramukh, local leaders, 
members of Z.P., M.L.A., M.P. resulting in deprivation of benefits of Rural Housing Schemes 
for villages in higher need. 

6.3. 6.3 Target Ratio for Distribution of Houses 

We observed that the target ratio for distribution of houses among scheduled caste 
and Non-scheduled caste (60;40) was not followed by DRDA. The allotment of houses under 
lAY during the years 2002-03 and 2003-04 was done only to the scheduled caste families. 
Eligible families of non-scheduled castes were sidelined (as reported by Smt. Guddi Devi, 
Gram Pradhan, Block Bilhaur, Village Pura). 

6.3.6.4 Non-Selection of Eligible Households 

We found that several eligible non-beneficiaries of the village Pura were deprived of 
the gains from lAY for the following reasons: (as reported by Smt. Guddi Devi, Gram 
Pradhan, Block Bilhaur, Village Pura) 

i) Non-listing of eligible families in the BPL list by Gram Panchayat resulting in 
inadequate information regarding the housing needs of the village. 

ii) The eligible non-beneficiaries expressed dissatisfaction over the conduct of 
present/incumbent Pradhan whom they thought was instrumental in depriving them of 
the benefits of lAY as they (non-beneficiaries) had voted against the Pradhan in 
election. 

iii) Rules and regulations were made flexible in favour of well-to-do persons and the kith 
and kin of Pradhan while allocating them houses under lAY. 

iv) Less targeted allocation for Non-Scheduled Caste population under the scheme. 

6.3. 6.5 Construction of Houses 

The construction work of all the houses under the scheme was undertaken by the 
Pradhan himself on the pretext that the beneficiary is incapable of carrying out the 
construction of houses by themselves. The houses constructed by Pradhan are of low quality 
that used clay and substandard building materials. The beneficiaries informed that the 
invested funds in construction work was less than the sanctioned and disbursed money (Area 
Source: Block Bilhaur. Village Makanpur). 

6.3.6.6 Location of Houses 

Construction of houses under lAY was done on leased land of Gram Panchayat. A 
total of 10 families derived benefits through it. However, these houses are not suitable for 
living as they are situated on a ‘nullah’ which overflows during the rainy season every year. 
(Area Source: Block Bilhaur, Village Makanpur). 

6.3.6.7 Incomplete BPL List 

The list of families living Below Poverty Line is incomplete and improper as it does not 
contain the names of all families that are in fact living BPL. The available list of beneficiaries 
did not include the non-beneficiary families, thereby impeding their chances of availing 
benefits from the scheme in future also (Area Source: Block Bilhaur, Village Makanpur). 
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6.3.6.8 Payment of Installments 

The construction of houses under the scheme was undertaken by the Pradhan who 
seized the money from the beneficiary of the scheme at the time of sanctioning of funds. He 
appropriated personal benefits by supplying raw materials (Pradhan of the village owns a 
brick-kiln) for the construction and the family of beneficiary was involved in constructing the 
house without any remuneration, thus saving the labour cost resulting in low quality of houses 
(Area Source: Block Bhitargaon, Village Sihupur). 

6.3.7 Region Western U.P. : District Mahamayanagar (Hathras) 

6.3. 7.1 Siphoning off of Aid 

It remained no secret that a commission amounting between Rs. 1,000/- and Rs. 
1.500/- per sanction was collected through the Gram Panchayat and Block, which was paid to 
the staff linked with housing schemes at the district level. The collection was alleged to be 
made through the ADO of the respective Blocks at the time of attesting the list of 
beneficiaries. This is also one reason for the direct acceptance of the list recommended by 
the Gram Panchayat without any question or change. 

According to Gyan Singh - Gram Pradhan. Village - Ganthari Shahpur, Block - 
Sikandrarau, the distribution of the fund to the actual beneficiary under lAY was generally 
made after deducting the commission shared as follows: 


DDO-20%'^^^ ~ Secretary Prabhari - 20%, BDO-20% and 


b) 


This results in total deduction of Rs. 4000.00 from the sanctioned aid. 
deduction is not made when the beneficiary has either political 
recommendations of some high officials. 


Sometimes the 
connections or 


The beneficiaries of village Ganthari Shahpur were required to pay commission 
between Rs 5,000/- and Rs 10,000/- for the allotment of the house under lAY, which had to 
be paid before the aid was sanctioned. The selected beneficiaries paid the commission, each 
one taking a loan @ 5.0 to 10.0 % interest rate per month mainly from local moneylenders. 
The beneficiaries received the sanctioned money after one or two years of selection during 
which the interest and the principal accumulated. Even after the sanctioned money is 
received by the selected beneficiary, a major portion went to repay the outstanding loan. 
Thus, the beneficiaries could not complete construction of houses, though they were being 

pressurized by the Block officials to complete construction of houses by the stipulated time 
period. 


In the village, Iqbalpur, corruption and discrimination dominated in the allocation and 
distribution of houses under lAY. It was found that the Gram Pradhan of the village took a 
commission between Rs. 4,000/- and Rs. 6,000/- per individual beneficiary while allocating 
houses. The houses were alloted only to those who already had pucca houses having two to 
three rooms. The block officials also got involved in this because they received commission in 
lieu of the allocation of the houses. The allocation of housing benefits was made towards 
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those who had money, power, and pelf in addition to number of votes one commands, 
proximity to the state and district level politicians and muscle power. 

6. 3. 7. 2 Problems for Achieving the Target 

The CDO of the district informeo tnat tne oasic problem faced in tne regulation ana 
implementation of the scheme was delay in sanctioning funds from Centre and State. Thus, 
the officials remain under pressure to complete the target within a short span of time resulting 
in irregularities. There is administrative pressure on the DRDA for the execution of the targets. 
The CDO reported that the target for 2004-2005 was 117 houses, for which 40% of the funds 
were sanctioned to the district as late as on 17’^ Oct. 2004. 

6.3. 7.3 Documentation 

We found incomplete information at the Block, District, and G.P. level with regard to 
lAY; the records on housing schemes were in disorder. 

The information regarding population from BPL, and SC/ST in different blocks and 
G.P. is generally not available with the DRDA. Therefore, the fixation of target is made on the 
basis of total population, SC/ST population at the village level, local power group, and political 
pressure that lead to benefit selected few. This also leads to benefit those blocks and villages 
who were benefited previously. 

6.3. 7.4 Allocation of Target 

The distribution of target is directly made to the block/villages from DRDA. The 
criteria for fixing the target are: 

„ Target of district X (no. of BPL families in the block -H homeless families) 

Target of the Block/Village 

(no. of BPL families in the district + homeless families) 

In addition to the above formula, priority is given to those villages, which were earlier 
not covered under lAY, or those villages with a large population living BPL and homeless 
families. 

6.3.7.5 Selection of Beneficiary 

The bias in distribution of housing can be gauged from the fact that the names of 
genuine BPL households are often deleted and allegedly non-eligible (non-BPL) candidates 
as beneficiaries are recommended in the list of Panchayat and sent to block for 
implementation. 

We found that the selection procedure of beneficiaries had serious discrimination and 
political interference. The Gram Pradhan had links with the state-level politicians and hence, 
the procedure of selecting beneficiaries was limited to giving benefits to politically influential 
people. The non-eligible beneficiaries got enlisted in this network. 

The representatives of Kholasahadatpur Gram under block Sikandrarau met us in 
field and informed about several irregularities in carrying out the welfare schemes in the 
village. The representatives complained that the Gram Pradhan, Sri. Dinesh Singh has taken 
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Rs. 8,000.00 in advance for allotting the houses for the non-eligible and well-off candidates 
while the eligible beneficiaries were deprived of the benefits. 

6. 3. 7.6 Fictitious Selection of Households 

An example of irregularity in tne village Sikanorarau was evident when three of the 
beneficiaries under the lAY were not found in the village. However, they received full benefits 
under the scheme. These three beneficiaries by names are Smt. Har Devi W/0 Udai Singh 
Caste-Dhobi (SC), Smt. Kalavati Devi W/o Shyam, Sunder Caste-Valmiki (SC), Smt. Maya 
Devi W/O Pappu, Caste-Jatav (SC). Two other families in the years 2000-2001 and 2001- 
2002 were benefited in the same way. The Gram Pradhan expressed his ignorance about the 
fact and reported that the above mentioned beneficiaries do not live in the village. In absence 
of vigilance after the money was sanctioned for the beneficiary, the money was misused by 
the beneficiary. For example, Sri. More Mukut, the husband of beneficiary Smt. Kamalesh 
Devi, Caste-Jatav, who received money for the upgradation of his house, squandered the 
money in drinking liquor and lost his life before he could upgrade his house. 

6.3. 7. 7 Low Cost Construction 

The quality of materials used in the construction of the roofs of the houses was 
durable. What we found in the selected villages in both the selected blocks of the district 
Hathras is that most of the beneficiaries use the molded cement sleeper (gader) instead of 
iron rod {gader). The cost of construction of cemented sleeper per feet comes to be 
approximately Rs. 35.00 only, whereas the market cost of iron rod (gader) is Rs. 100.00 to Rs. 

120.00 per feet. The materials used for making this type of cemented sleepers (gader) are 
cement, sand, stone chips, and water. The method of preparation is very easy for poor 
households. The traditional mason (Rajgeer) molds the cemented sleeper as per their 
requirement of constructed house by size. These types of sleepers are more durable than iron 
rods because the sleepers are saved from junk. In this way, the households save Rs. 

2000.00 to Rs.4000.00 per constructed house. 

6.3.7.8 Employment Programmes Linked with Housing 

We observed that the BPL households who received benefits under the lAY did not 
receive benefits of any employment programme. Therefore, these households could not 
augment income by being associated with income-linked schemes. 

6.3.8 Region Western U.P. ; District Muzaffarnzgar 
6.3.8. 1 Requirements for Housing Schemes 

The interviews with the district level officers revealed that there was no need of 
housing schemes in several of the blocks of the district. For instance, in the case of Block 
Sadar the target for 2004-05 was 140 houses. However, only 14 beneficiaries were given the 
houses. The reasons are as follows: 

a) The targets towards the Scheduled Caste households were fulfilled, but the eligible 
non-SC beneficiary households by names remained absent in BPL list. 
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b) The criterion for the scheme was reservation in the ratio of 40:60 for SC and non-SC 
families, which is hindering the distribution of benefits to the eligible non-SC 
households. 

c) The present BPL list is old (1997-98) and needs scrutiny, in absence of which several 
eligible households remain deprived of the benefits of the scheme. 

d) The reports sent by the Block staff and DRDA do not explain the actual plight of the 
people, because of pressure from polity and administration. 

According to Prabhari BDO (JE, Ml) of Charthawal, around 15 villages of the Block 
have derived benefits under the scheme adequately with no pending housing problems, 
whereas there are around 55 villages in the district where non-SC/ST families were facing the 
housing problems. The major factor behind this is the prescribed ratio of 60:40 in the 
distribution of housing benefits to the beneficiary. This leads to providing the housing benefits 
to the non-eligible SC/ST households by the Panchayat. 


6.3.8.2 Selection of Beneficiary Households 

The positive side in the distribution of benefits in this district was that the beneficiaries 
of the scheme were either homeless or were owning kachcha houses, unlike some other 
districts where even families with pucca houses were given the benefits of upgradation. The 
Project Director opined that if the Government Orders are strictly followed, their is no chance 
of manipulation. 

We could not have access to the permanent list of beneficiaries under lAY. Perhaps, 
the list was yet to be prepared. 

According to the beneficiaries, the selection was done directly by the Gram Pradhan 
and Panchayat, as no general meeting of Gram Sabha was held in the recent past. It is 
alleged that the selection was done by taking bribe between Rs. 3,000.00 and Rs. 5,000.00. 
The bribe had to be paid to Pradhan before the distribution of benefits to the beneficiaries. 

6.3.8.3 Modification in BPL List 

We came to know that several non-eligible SC families were able to derive the 
benefits of the scheme. Improper modifications were made in the BPL list, 1997-98, at the 
village level through which benefits were provided to the households. In view of the-then 
circumstances, the Government of India on 1 April 2004 has provisioned special housing 
benefits to eligible non-SC families; the Government Order (GO) of the Uttar Pradesh 
Government No. 270/PA-CRD/2004 supports the same. However, no proposal for such 
provision is yet passed at the DRDA level. 

6.3.8.4 Awareness of the Officials Regarding Government Orders (GOs) 

We observed that the Block and Village level workers were hardly informed about 
recent changes in instructions regarding selection criteria and regulations of the scheme. For 
example, according to the letter no. 270/P A-CRD/2004, dated 30/09/2004 and letter no. 
26555/IP/04, dated 13/10/2004 of CDO Village Development, Uttar Pradesh Government, 
construction of toilets and smokeless Chullahs is mandatory in the houses constructed under 
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lAY. In case, the beneficiary has not constructed either of the two or both, it should be 
considered incomplete and a deduction of Rs700/~ from the amount sanctioned be made. 
However, none of the office bearers had knowledge of this fact. 

6.3. 8. 5 Political Interference 

The project Director (PD), off the record, told us that several attempts were made by 
the Block Pramukh and Panchayat members to provide benefits to non-eligible candidates, 
under the welfare schemes, who had political patronage. However, the PD did not yield to the 
political pressure. Subsequently, strong attempts to transfer him were made, but the PD 
himself has political blessings, so that he was able to withstand pressures. 

6.3.8. 6 Wage Programme 

The prevailing wage rates in the district, both for skilled and unskilled labour, were 
higher than that given under the employment schemes of the Government. Therefore, the 
availability of labourers remains low in the employment programmes. The regulatory bodies 
manipulate the number of labourers or Man days in the Muster rolls in order to provide wages 
at par with the local prevailing wages and in some places resort to the use of machine in 
carrying out manual work. 

The main occupation of the households of Nangla Rai, after the harvesting of 
sugarcane, was working as daily wage laborers in the construction of houses. However, they 
face competition from the labourers of Bihar who are brought by the contractors and trained in 
the work. The villagers informed that they were used as assistants in works and were paid 
less wage. They opined that had they been provided short-term training of the work, they 
would have been able to do the work and earn a better living. 

The district has a high concentration of sugarcane production and most of the 
labourers get involved in these activities during the month of April to June for wage 
employment. This is because high number of sugarcane factories and traditional ‘Kolhoos’ 
(speller) exist in the district. After these months, most of the male and female labourers get 
involved in production of cash crops and construction activities during the months of July to 
October based on wage-employment. This wage-employment opportunity prevent migration 
of labourers. 

6.3.8.7 Allocation of Target for Villages 

A major anomaly in the selected villages (viz., Chaurwala and Firozpur) of the 
Morana block came to light that the actual number of beneficiaries under lAY was more than 
the eligible number as in the beneficiary list. The following may be the reasons for the 
anomaly: 

i) Those families were benefited which were not residing in the village and the 

Panchayat misappropriated the funds for these fake beneficiaries. 

ii) The benefited families did not satisfy the eligibility parameters of the scheme. 

iil) The benefited families consisted of non-BPL population. 
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The beneficiary list of the selected villages (Chaurawala and Firozpur) of the Morna 
block revealed that the number of households benefited through the lAY was more than the 
total number of BPL households. The above fact is a testimony to the major shortcoming in 
the target distribution that does not take into account the benefits distributed in the past years. 

6.3. 8. 8 Performance of PDS 

There were differences in the BPL households selected at the PDS level and at the 
block level. We observed that the influential people patronized by Pradhan received food 
grains from the FPSs in sufficient amount, whereas the poor were harassed and remained 
generally deprived. Some of the BPL households were found receiving food grains from the 
FPSs at the discretion of the Gram Pradhan. 

6. 3. 8. 9 Availability of Gross Root Workers 

In order to ensure the presence of the Secretary in the respective villages, the 
Government has made provision for their housing by construction of residence for them. 
However, during the period of survey, none of the Gram Panchayat had a residing Secretary, 
who can be contacted on telephone or called upon as and when the need arises. 

6.3.8.10 Anomalies in Constructed Houses 

We found that most of the houses constructed under lAY do not have toilets. The 
houses where toilets were initially constructed were later transformed into storage or 
bathroom for female members. 

We found several anomalies in the construction of houses. For example, the total 
constructed area covered by the house was larger than the limit of twenty sq. meters. Despite 
the poor economic condition of the beneficiaries, the construction by larger area depended on 
borrowing by the beneficiaries. 

6.3.8.11 Water Resource 

The small and marginal farmers of the Firozpur village of Morna block faced the 
problem of inadequate irrigation facilities in the village because of low level of underground 
water (70 - 80 ft. below). The canal, which once served as a source of water supply, is no 
longer in use because it has dried. 

6.3.8.12 Power of Panchayat 

The Gram Pradhan of the Firozpur Panchayat told us that the villagers do not 
understand the various provisions of the scheme like the reservation provision in the lAY that 
makes it mandatory to distribute the benefits among the SC/ST households. Therefore, the 
Panchayat is forced to make selection of even those families who are not in urgent need of 
the benefits. In the process, sometimes an eligible candidate is left out. The Gram Pradhan 
further added that the disintegration of joint family system is also responsible for prolonged 
housing problems. The emergence of nuclear families demands a change in the perception of 
Government policies towards the lAY and hence, frame policies accordingly. 
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6.4 Specific Observations : Field Diary Based on Interviews of 
Beneficiary Households 

In this section, we quote directly the observations that we collected through interview 
method in the field. We present the observations for the beneficiary households in Boxes. 

Box - 6.1 

Housing and Living Condition : A Paradox for a Beneficiary 

District - Jhansi Respondent - Ramdeen 

Block - Chirgaon Age - 40 (Male) 

Village - Siya Caste - Ahirwar(SC) 

Ramdeen works as a daily wage labourer for Rs. 60.00 per day. Formerly, he was 
working as a mason. He was used to preparing hand-made bricks every evening to construct 
his residential building. On completion of brick making, he purchased sand, and cement from 
his savings and started constructing the house. When half of the construction was completed, 
his daughter fell ill. Ramdeen took a loan of Rs. 10,000.00 at a monthly interest rate of 10.0 
per cent. The construction work came to a halt. Subsequently, he was able to secure a grant 
of Rs. 10,000.00 under lAY. Although, Ramdeen could complete the construction of the 
dwelling unit, he is in debt by an amoung equal to Rs. 9,000.00 paying an interest of Rs. 
900.00 per month. Ramdeen has got his house under lAY but his family suffers from financial 
crunch because of past borrowing. 

(As reported to the study team ^ ^ ■q ^ w ti 

q trsrfqft qrr qqq qrrcrr qr fqq^ gq qiqq; q Tr^rjff it qn ^ qn XNf'Ki qq qmf 

wqpq qq'fft qqq cTqr 60 qqq qffrftq qfr qq^ w ^ ti Trqfqq q 

125 qqq qfirftq qft qq^ tnqf itrft sfri Tirq qtr qq^ q cfiqq ^ qn (f^ qr q qqr fqrqr ^ 

q qqqf irtr qrqf qf fq^ q) n qq qq qqr qiqq q, fqq qqq qr qq qrq qi q? 
qqq ^ qn qqr qqrqt xir str qq qqfqt qrar qqqqiqt^f 2 qit'ER^^qTq qiqr 
qqrq't qqqqr, qqrq q ciqqq io f^ qq, iz qqrt it qn ^ qiq qtqz, qTc^ anfi qrqqt qqTir 
qq wt q iiqqqq qqqq qqiqr fqqq str qi aqq q qt srfqqr qqrn it qqr fqqg; qqi qqq 

^ #qR ^ q^ STR icTR q qqqfr q^ qr^fiR qq qqii qi qt io qqqr qqiiT ^qrq qt, fqrqq 
qqqq qq fqqfq qq^f qrqr qqr fqq% feq qm qqtq qq qi^ q qra qq fit t^ qqq 

10000 qq iPqq sqqrq qtqqr qr m Rciqiqi i qiqrcf: ijq qqqq qqR it qqt sir sqq qqqq 

Tiq qnqqr ^ qqt ti qq qqR qq qr^qr m f fqqqq ^qqrq nrqr qqq% qn?n ti 

aqq qf 9000 wr qq qrsf f fqiqqq sirq ir w 900 qqq ^ -qiiT i iqq 

qqqq; stqqt qq4 qtr^ qq ri i 3 tr qfiq q erqqq qq^ qq# atqqr w. ■qcq ri i 

qtq # qqq qtt qt qrq qRq qq qqrq qq ri ti qrq ^ qqRnr it qiiqq qft q^' ■q. qqt 

qq iqq sft ^ qq fqq^ sqfqqt qqt qqrq qiqq q;! arqq q sm qftqR ^ qq qq 
qqiqr q^i” ) 

Source : Field Diary (Interview), 2004 
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Box - 6.2 

Housing and Living Condition : A Paradox for a Beneficiary 


District - Jhansi Respondent - Raju 

Block Chirgaon Age - 26 (Male; 

Village - Siya Caste - Ahirwar (SC) 

Raju is a beneficiary of the lAY and has got benefits from many government 
sponsored employment schemes. Unfortunately his economic status is still at the subsistence 
level, a major reason behind this is the loan of Rs. 10000.00 that Raju took that carries a rate 
of interest of 20.0 per cent per month. The beneficiary Raju has to repay Rs. 2000.00 only as 
interest per month. In addition to this, Raju has a haoit of drinking. Raju has got housing 
under lAY but he can not run his family economically. It is left to his old mother, wife and 
brother, as Raju has to earn enough to repay debt. 

(As reported to the study team ^ t ^ Tfa 

^ ^ m irra fimr snfsfe rm crt f ^ ^ f tit ^ 

TF^ 6 In I fl TF^ filPKR f fRU ^ STRcT ^ ? iTR 

^ ^ 'pw srrfe thfr ^ qRrm fi ■=F5t^ ^ w- stf? ^ aiftrfwcT ■nm ^ ^ ^ 

20 ^ ^ ij 10000 Ipw ^ ^ 1151 f STR ^ TO ^ 15^' TO fro 

3TR 3TF3f fisrftl '5? T f^ 2000 WRI flRP TO 3TO TO R?T i STR TOTO 4R=(k -nHH TO 

inRlN Ilf, TOft STR ’-TTI ^ 3TO t TO froft TOFR TO TOTI T? fl”) 

Source: Field Diary (Interview), 2004. 


Box — 6.3 

Housing and Good Living Condition : An Example of a Satisfied Beneficiary 


Mahoba Respondent - Anusuya Devi ! 

Panwari Age - 45 (Female) | 

Bahadurpur Kalan Caste - Darji (OBC) I 

j 

Smt. Anusuya Devi is visibly handicapped by birth. She has five children in her family; 
her husband cannot work because of old age. She received support of various welfare 
schemes e.g. Handicapped Pension Scheme, Old Age Pension Scheme, and Rural Housing 
Scheme. She reported that the economic condition of her family had improved following the 
benefits that she received from various welfare schemes. 

(As reported to the study team 5ft arrfsf^r fi«itcr «Tti 

t f^TOf '#5 TO UTO TO 5 TOTO Utl ^ ^ TW STTf^TO tl«Tfcr TOR 'SH TOftt TOTOsff STjgiTO 

TOTOTRT TOsft tl TOTOR IRT RfWR TOT f^TOTORT WT, 1TTO 3TRRr StTTO fTO fl TOTOT 

^ 3T^ TORTO^ fl ‘iftT ^ IH TO TORRT ^ TOTR TO1 TORI FITO TOTOI t 1 to TOTOR TO 
RTO TOTOT fWI 1l«rfR TOTTOt ^TO RTO fl”) 

Source: Field Diary (Interview), 2004. 


District 

Block 

Village 
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Box - 6.4 

Housing for a Priest Aged 90 Years : Use of Gram Sabha Land 


District - Gorakhpur Beneficiary - Ram Asre (Priest) 

Block “ Campiarganj Age - 90 (Male) 

Village - Lakshmipur-I Caste - Kushwaha (OBC) 

Ram Asre is a beneficiary of the lAY scheme. He is the only member of his family. He 
received a sum of Rs.17,000A for the construction of his house. This house was under 
construction in the backyard of the temple where he was engaged as a priest for the last 23 
years. The land alloted for his house reportedly belongs to Gram Sabha. 

(As reported to the study team “tr ^ ftw?? 23 ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ nr ^ 

3 TW ^ ^ ti "5^ ^ ^ t, ■qfe’R ^ 

^ ^ft ti ^ 2003-04 ^ ^ 

w ^ ^ mq 2004 Tfr Trqfw ^ m: 3^TqTR Trm ^ ^ 

m ^ ^ w t ^ ^ t ^ arr^ 17,000.00 wq jm ^ 

«fi 3 fR ^ BFR Ba T# mi m 2-3 mf wh ^ m 3 ?^ wt ^ 

^ ^ q;^ sti”) 

Source: Field Diary (Interview and Observations). 2004 


Box - 6.5 

Housing and Living Condition : Some Expectations of Households 


District - Varanasi Respondent - Umravati (Widow) 

Block - Araziline Age - 40 (Female) 

Village - Benipur Caste - Chamar (SC) 

Umravati’s husband passed away six years back due to illness. Since then she is the 
only bread winner in her family of two daughters and a son. She received the benefit of Rs. 
20000.00 from the lAY and Antyodaya Scheme in the year 2003. Though she is satisfied with 
the support that she received from these two schemes, she expects to get the benefit of 
Widow pension scheme for which she is an eligible candidate. 

(As reported to the study team “cFimmqr -Bromn ^ 'qiqr mr -mwj e ^ 

m chR'J] "rnTT 1 B^m B BJ44 BT “jfmq? Midd-MlN^I 

Bmrr ^ A Wt mt mq 2003 b 

7 ]^ 20000 wit ^ 3 qw 3 qRm ttb imim mwqn b# mq 
m BR mm Bwmft m 343^ ^ bb arimqq bb tm bbbh 

BB BIFF qnfef 13411 Bft cfr, Ft 3BRr B qfqcrR bb ■qrcTB-Bfq^ brbt Bt ifqBmr f rtcTti WBmft 

34B 3TqB 34Bt fBBBT BT BH B TOTTB tl TW aqjBR 

BmiB 34h: IBBB BPt BT 34^ RTFfti”) 

Source : Field Diary (Interview), 2004 
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Box - 6.6 

Housing, Local Power and Attitude : An Example of a Non-eligible Beneficiary 


Sitapur Respondent - Deen Dayal 

Sidhauii Age - 42 (Male) 

Manawa Caste - Pasi (SC) i 

> 

i 

Deen Dayal, whose economic-cum-residential condition was sound, was close to I 
Gram Pradahan. Deen Dayal had been sanctioned Rs. 10,000.00 under lAY in the year 1999- i 
2000 for upgradation of his residential house. The Gram Pradhan siphoned off Rs. 3,000.00 
in the name of constructing latrine and Rs. 700.00 for other related expenditure. Thus, the 
beneficiary got only Rs. 6,300.00 while the approximate expenditure for the construction of 
the house came to be Rs. 30,000.00. Deen Dayal does not consider himself as the 
appropriate person to get the benefits from the housing scheme. However, he opines that 
everyone (including himself) wants to get some profit from government sponsored welfare 
schemes. 

(As reported to the study team ‘Ww f^H^ mi 

mfi, ^ 1999-2000 ^ ^ ^ m BTim ^ 

10000 ^ ^ mni tNitot 3000 ^ 700 m 

®RfI 6300 pHdl I 6300 gkl m efn dMicl 

30000 rnimr "mr mn i ^ ®rRf ■'ir '^fi of'T? om cjidiPi'^' 

Hid "'1^1 ch6cll IT, H'i-^ c^nfVdMd dT^T ^ f^di' ^fi d-idjKl 3i"Hd ^ 

mRmr Tm ti”) 

Source: Field Diary (Interview), 2004. 


District 

Block 

Village 
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Box - 6.7 

Housing, Living and Exploitation : An Example of a Beneficiary 

District - Sitapur Respondent - Dhan Devi W/o Siyaram ™ 

Block - Sidhauii Age - 30, Female 

Village - Manwa Caste Rawat, SC 

Dhan Devi reported that the Ex-Pradhan took Rs. 10,000/- when the first installment ' 
was sanctioned. When the second installment was sanctioned, he took 7,000.00 from the : 
bank account of Dhan Devi. The Ex-Pradhan assured that the money was with him. In return, i 
he gave 18 sacks of cement, 8000 bricks, one quintle iron, three trolley moram to Dhan Devi i 
for construction of her residential unit. The construction work continued for 17 days. At the I 
rate of Rs. 100.00 per day the Ex-Pradhan gave the mason Rs. 900.00 as wages. The i 
pending Rs. 800.00 was given by Dhan Devi. She did not get the third installment. ‘Instead of 
money, Pradhan gave us 400 bricks and polythene sheet’, she said. The husband of the 
beneficiary, Siyaram, works under Iliyas (member of ex-Pradhan’s family). He works in their 
‘Chakki’ in the field and also in their house. His duty hour is 10-16 hours per day and for that 
he gets Rs. 300.00 per month. Siyaram has to wofl^ under pressure, because his father was 
illiterate and Iliyas took a loan to buy a machine in the name of Siyaram and installed the 
machine in his own field. Now Siyaram’s father is dead but since the loan is in the name of his 
father so he is bound to work under Iliyas. For the last three years Siyaram has been working 
under Iliyas for an wage of Rs. 300.00 per month. If Siyaram can not go to work for any 
reason, then Iliyas’s men would come and abuse him, beat him and threaten him by saying 
that if he would not work then he would not be in a position to repay the loan. They are used 
to come and take him forcibly. 

(In his own words”4(Ti«idi ^ ^ trsna a ft ftisr tierq ^ loooo | 

tScfhT ^ 7000 f^, ^ sooo fz, is ^ ym-z. i 

1 zTzfr ’TTbi, 1/2 TiriT ^ 17 fwm wpi TiTOT WKa ii;^ 

TTwt ^ 1331 cTn "En: ^ 'cfH #^1 ^rKiCi ^ ^ ^1 im HTEi rMnit 

900 "Siw fenf w, ^ soo wn ^ lira f^i tjcfN ■ferfr ^fi 

K FETR % 400 fz 1?:^ Fftz fFFI STf sfrt FTIF ’-ft TTF ^ 

ftFll”) 

(As reported to the study team “RT^iTm fwtm, ^ Ffert ^ 

4Ff FIR FRT tl F ZrlFit RFFT FT, tM F sftr FR FT TRFF 10-16 FFTfTr FRF t sfrc 
FTT ^ FF^ ft cFf FIF 300 FRF FfcTFIf tFRF tl IfFTTR FF^ft t ?fctFR ^ F5f FFF 

FRF t FRltFl iTIFtTR ^ fFFTFft ^ SRF5 tlF # FFTFT ^fRFR t IFFTTR FF FrftF '% FR tFR ^ 
f^ cftF ftcFFR IFF 3TFt TtcT F TRFT ftlFT FTI FFFR TRF F ItTFTTR FT ■fFFlFf ^ TFFFR tl 
FTF FK ^ftlFR F fFFTTR F Fl?! “-gF IFlt F?f FFF FR FF) fFFT FR tf RT R #F 

tRF ^ t FF t 31FI FRFTI ” cTIf FfT F IfFITIF, ifttFR ^ FSf FTF 300 FFF Fftl 

FTf FT FFF FR T5T tl 3RT Ff FlR FFF FT Ftt FTFT t FT FF^ 3TIFR FT FT 3TIFR FFT-'fTT 
FRt t FF FTcft Ft tl atr Fl?t t 1 fi Fft fir' F tt FRFI tt FRT Ftt FTFl”) 

Source: Field Diary (Interview), 2004. 
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Box ~ 6.8 

Housing and Local Power Structure: An Example 


District 

Block 

Village 


Kanpur Nagar 

Bhitargaon 

Beehupur 


Respondent 

Age 

Caste 


Ramkesh 
32 (Male) 
Chamar (SC) 


Ramkesh, a beneficiary of the I.A.Y., was sanctioned Rc on non 

:Sa*^ areTR^Ses^hT^ SI O^So^fc 

(As reported to the study team”™" ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ f, ^ ,001-02 H Tf^ ^ ^ ^ ,0000 ^ ^ 

! ^ f^ w, ^ ^ ^ ,000 vqn ^ ^ ^1 ^^Tim ir ^ jZ 

^ ^ ^ 20000 60oo ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ Hr ^ 31^: 3^ 3.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

8000 ^ TT fepi: xrg fHi?p ir iJTr ^ctiJjn ”) 

Source: Field Diary, 2004. ^ ^ ^ — — — — __ 
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Box - 6.9 

Housing and Public Administration : An Example of Apathy 


I District ^ Hathras Respondent Lakhan Singh 

Block - Sahpau Age - 40 (Male) 

Village - Madhabhoj Caste - Khatik (SC) 

The interviewee’s wife, Smt. Meena, was selected as a beneficiary under the lAY in 
the year 2001-2002, The land that was leased out for the construction of the house had 
adequate social-environmental facilities. When the construction of the house was nearly 
completed, Narang Singh, a resident of the same village, opposed the construction and 
complained about it to the district magistrate of Mahamayanagar, On subsequent inquiry by 
the latter, instructions were issued to the S,D.M., Sadabad and the house under construction 
was demolished .The interviewee alleged that Narang Singh has political contacts. The 
interviewee has been running from pillar to post for redressal of his grievance but in vain. At 
present, the family's housing condition is pathetic, as the money, labour and materials used in 
the construction of the house has been washed out. 

(As reported to the study team raf ^ ^ Tfpfj ^ anorra 

^jfrsRT ^ 2001-02 ^ W mi FT H TJyT ftmiT ^ % 'TR ■ft F t, ■nra 
^ m trnmr sm -q^ qf) m snm t stfmsr tmrm f 

Fmi frfiftT 3iTwra ^ Hrrmrr 2 femfrra t ftrami 1997 f 1mm w m, FT srrmra 
'll 41-1 F ^ ^ 3i^5T m Fff mpm ^-^14 siw sumn mm Rnm miFni anmra 

RnRi m -iKm [4$ fm uFiffrm "iiRf m wiiVct f) h ft f i%Tr^ 1mm 1m 

3Trm^ -nm m tift m: mmm mm t crmr ftt ft^ Imrnrmr fF^lmmim, Fmtm mr 1^ mr 

ImcTrfVmTTr gui mra snmFim mr^mF m I^t^ FT.'F.Tjm-. mrmm^ ^ Wifi mrcr 1mm 1 afcTTmiTT 
m srjmR miT%m timR ft (sooo mo "sp) m mr f mrm ftr? 4 ft.f.ft. mKmK ^ fmm 
mr 3T5 lamm mmra ml fhm Imrr, Himm rrftqri: h ft^ Irnmimr mrm: ttf f 1^ t 

1m^ Frmr wrmsnm ^rfFirq ^ mm ti mcfm=T m •qftmr: mr rnimr^m I^^tUt sTmrm mrmq t 
cTm mmm iFrim a mm ft, ft Tim mrnmr ^mn ftti”) 

Source: Field Diary (Interview), 2004. 


Box -6.10 

Housing and Living : An Example of Success for a Beneficiary 


District - Hathras Respondent - Chandrakala (Widow) 

Block - Sahpau Age - 65 (Female) 

Village - Madhabhoj Caste - Badhai (OBC) 

The interviewed beneficiary used to live in a poor state alongwith her two daughters, 
before her selection as a beneficiary under lAY in the year 2001. She constructed her house 
with the money (Rs 20000/-) sanctioned by the lAY. The beneficiary also received benefit 
under Antyodaya Anna Yojana. The house constructed with a cost of Rs 24000/- is well built 
and equipped with toilet. 

(As reported to the study team ”#Fr mrrnm mmn ^ mrmisff mmmcTT, # l^sim t 
simrl Tfr d.srmm m mT«T ammm mmrhT ftsTfir m tFtI «fti 2001 ^ ^ mmmr 20 , 000.00 

mFtr firm^ f f#t stf m mr Imrlm mFimi crrmrm ^ arjart mtmR ■gni anmm 133 

mmtFT mi^ grm fi^ ^rrmf t Tpjti 24 , 000.00 m mrnm ^ mTt% m4 snmra 

■Q3 4fl1-c|ld4 ml y-Fcl'I ^ 3T^ ti”) 

Source: Field Diary (Interview). 2004. 
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Box -6.11 

Housing and Vulnerability : An Example of a Beneficiary 


District - Hathras Respondent - Kalavati (Widow) 

Block - Sikandra Rau Age » 60 (Femafe) 

Village - fqbalpur Caste - Jatav (SC) 

The interviewee was selected under the lAY in the year 2003. Previously she was 
living in a small kuchcha house. She received Rs. 20,000/- under lAY paying Rs. 4,000/- as 
commission to the Gram Pradhan. She started the construction of her house and took a loan 
of Rs. 5,000/- @ 5% interest rate per month from a local moneylender in order to complete 
the construction work. However, due to non-payment of loan and interest after one year, she 
started receiving threats from the moneylender to vacate her newly built house. Although she 
has reported the matter to the Pradhan, she is still being threatened. 

(As reported to the study team ^ crr^irm ^ f^^ t, 

m \ m 2003 ^ 20,000.00 fw 4,000. 

00 wrr ^ ^ (^) % ^ ^ I6.000.00 ^ am arim ^ fw^ i 

^ m m ^ ^ ^ ^ 5,000.00 wn 5 ^rfmrr ^rrfm ^ 

m ^ f^i ^ ^ ^ ^ wst ^ 1 ^, ?rr 

^ arr^ ^ tft ti ^cfm r -gm ^ mr ^fr w 

sft, ^ eFTTcTR fm tl”) 

Source: Field Diary (Interview), 2004. 


Box -6.12 

Housing and Risk of Eviction : An Example of a Beneficiary 


District - Hathras Respondent - Usha Devi 

Block - Sikandra Rau Age - 36 (Female) 

Village - Iqbalpur Caste - Nai (OBC) 

The interviewee belongs to a minority community; there are only two such families of 
this community in the village; who earn their living by traditional occupation. She was assured 
of Rs 20,000.00 for constructing the house for which she had to pay Rs 2,000.00 to the Gram 
Pradhan. However, she received only Rs 10,000.00 under lAY. She completed the 
construction of her house by taking a loan of Rs 15,000.00. The beneficiary alleged that the 
two families of their community are continually being tortured and facing physical and mental 
trauma at the hands of Yadavs of the village who according to her want them to leave their 
houses and village. 

(As reported to the study team Rfmr ^ ^ m f 

t W ^ t, w mmcT ^ wm f 1 Rfmr % ^ ^ ^ ^ 

20,000.00 Tmi ^ ^ m 'qm ihrt m «fr, '3# v 2,000.00 wrr ^ mt 
XR^ mrqr ^ 10,000.00 fi wi ^ 3 15,000.00 wrr 

amr aumr wm f^i # oi^hr m ^ irg qftm qfr qrrftftqnr^ 

mRT^ 3TWR ^ Weft f mt m # 1m; ftmiw qpR ww ft 3#' sijhr wn wfft t 
ft mq amr m qft m wft, m inftr wft qR qmr ^ Rr#i”) 

Source: Field Diary (Interview). 2004. 
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Box -6.1 3 

Housing under lAY ; Sale and Resale 


District - Muzaffarnagar Respondent - Sunita W/o Subhash 

Block - Charthawal Age - 40 (Female) 

Village - Mathura Caste - Pal (OBC) 

The respondent (previously itinerant) is living in a house built under the lAY scheme 
originally by the immediate beneficiary of lAY Smt. Shaghufta W/o Kasim who sold it two 
years back to Dhudhia Musharraf- Caste-Muslim, sub caste-Taga. The family of beneficiary 
had four members. They then migrated elsewhere. The house was resold to the respondent 
five months back for which a payment of Rs 35,000.00 has been made and a sum of Rs 
25000.00 is due for the last three months. The respondent along with her family is living in the 
house for the past three months. 

(As reported to the study team ^ 20oo-oi ^ TrPw httot 

W/o ^ m: wfr fsn 1% ^ srw 3ir5rra 

^ ^q^snftT-fmr) ^ 50,000.00 a ^ 

3 m ■crftm ^ wsr srm ^ ^ mi ^ ^ ■cr%-mt m ^ ^ 5 m 

m # ft m 3TraTOff=i ifmt siftcn w/o m mm mi ff^, tmifr 
^ H ^ 35,000.00 wt f t, m 25,000.00 mrq mff arfc mr ti fqm 3 m "h 

srqf ^rferR m mer m ^ m fi”) 

Source: Field Diary (Interview), 2004. 


6.5 Specific Observations: Field Diary Based on Non-Beneficiary 
Households 

In this section we present the interview-based (Field Diary) observations for 
non-beneficiary households in Boxes. 


Box -6.14 

Housing and Exclusion : An Example of an Eligible Non-beneficiary 


District - Mahoba Respondent - Gaya Prasad 

Block - Panwari Age - 29 (Male) 

Village - Teiya Caste - Harijan (SC) 

Gaya Prasad is an eligible non-beneficiary of the village. His economic condition is 
very poor because of low income and large family of six children. He failed to build his own 
house. A year ago his Katcha house (shed) broke down when the roof fell upon them. They 
were saved with the help of the neighbours. In spite of this, he is not able to register his name 
in the list of selected beneficiaries of lAY. He reported that several non-eligible beneficiaries 
have availed of the benefits from lAY. 

(As reported to the study team ’’amt fm ^ ^ sm ^ mm mr m mm A 
sTfRsf fi 13=? mm ft 3 m 6 ■srmf ■elso -flq-i irm =+i<di fi mrmt, 2003 ij^’ m 

X3R -epr ^ #iT lift Tf <fr 3rmm affsft ^ m fhr m^i m ^ift ^ m m, mif 
cfhft 3Tsim mrH isfi-ft mi “mr Imr 1141 1 snmr Pih sufsf^ iff it? 

'g ftcu ' T firm trtct 3ic4-d ijnmm 'ti mr trm 3m triff m mR mrr 10 tim ^ 
mtHT xir^'d I f I sTjTiR ?fmT siiqiTT ‘fl-qHi ^ mlmr *^41 it ftwr m mf trmt 'm 

3 T^ iJHmr m f?rm mr frori =r^ ffr-sTmm "m df'it m srimr Is =11 mTi ’ ) 

Source: Field Diary (Interview), 2004. 
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Box -6.15 

Housing and Nexus of Corruption : A Case of an Eligible Non-Beneficiary 


District - Varanasi Respondent - Heeravati 

Block - Cholapur Age - 30 (Female) 

Village - Chaubepur Khurd Caste - Chamar (SC) 

Heeravati is an eligible non-beneficiary. She is homeless and lives in a temporary 
house with roof made of plastic sheet with her husband and two sons. She alleged that the 
ability to bribe Gram Pradhan and proximity to Pradhan determines selection of beneficiaries. 
This malpractice is alleged to involve officials like BDOs down to Panchayat Secretary. No 
scope for redressal of grievances is left in this system. Most of the houses under housing 
schemes were sanctioned for the non-eligibie people in this nexus. 

(As reported to the study team Hr^TT#fr FRrarft snn iTfcr 13 ^ ^ 

^ sTriFrT q TpriTT qnsfr ti ^ sgqR armr qn ^ 1m 

'ifct q 2500 q 3000 qqq qqrq qfr ■sjq qqi hsai fi fsrqq ■rjq tqqr, ■sqqq sTfqrq fqq qqr, qiF 
qf tqqft qt qrriq qrr lii frwm ^ argqR jb q1^ q qqn ^ qrq qfm q:q BDOm? qf tmr 
qfq t, q) qfq qr qftq cfrq fqrqqqq qt cfr qrfi qq^ qgqq qfsr q 1^ q^r qfqqqn: 
aqqrq 1q^ t qfr qrq t, qq^ qqn ^ ^ira q qqqfqft fi”) 

Source : Field Diary (Interview), 2004 


Box -6.16 

Housing and Bribing : A Case of an Eligible Non-Beneficiary 


District - Varanasi Respondent - Guddi W/o Lalman 

Block - Araziline Age - 28 (Female) 

Village - Ayodhyapur Caste - Harijan (SC) 

Guddi devi is an eligible non-beneficiary She is homeless and lives in a temporary 
house with the roof made of plastic sheet along with her husband and three sons. Even when 
Guddi Devi lived homeless along with her family, her name had not figured in the list of 
panchayat nor did she derive benefits from the housing schemes since last many years. She 
alleged that the poor people are not given priority in selection of beneficiaries and that only 
those who can pay bribe to the tune of Rs.2000.00 to Rs.3000.00 are able to secure benefits. 
Even though she was eligible, her name was not listed in the beneficiary list of Panchayat 
because she was unable to pay five hundred rupees to the Panchayat Secretary. 

(As reported to the study team cfhr 'nf^ 

^ tpc 'll 'RTwr ^ ^iifHd 

3Tr^ wf t w 2000 ^ 3000 ^ i ^ ft mfN' ctfi 

®Ft yH'cji'l -qft ■^fcft ^ ^ Ml^dl ^ HFT fcFSR ^ % 

500 TRFTTi ^ ^ df wmr dN ^ f^l") 

Source : Field Diary (Interview), 2004. 
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Box -6.17 

Housing, Local Division and Deprivation : An Example of an Eligible Non-beneficiary 


District - Sitapur Respondent - Rampati (Widow) 

Block - Sidhauli Age - 50 (Female) 

Village - Manawa Caste ; - Pasi (SC) i 

Rampati is economically very weak. For last twelve years after the death of her 
husband she has been trying continuously to get her pension as widow but has not got yet. In | 
the year 2002 an account was opened of Rs. 500/- in the bank in her name by the Gram ; 
Pradhan. However, because of the factionalism among the villagers, Rampati could not 
realize the financial support. The promised financial support of all the 34 beneficiaries along 
with Rampati had been cancelled following factionalism. We found Rampati’s name in the list 
of selected beneficiaries of the village. But she does not hope to get a house under the 
government scheme. 

(As reported to the study team "■rrraciT ^ ^ ■m-erT^iTm wrftr ^ ^ 
f=T«fH ti cmrmi 12 ^ sra fFiram ^ 

'■ft sTvft f^ra' 'ttw i'l 'ht 2002 ■gtrr 500 h 

2§RT nt Tprarar Ran wg rtr aft strw ^ amai sira ^ift 34 aa tarra 

arr Ran RRattr aa ara Rfa aafra caaTf^faT aft ^ aiar Rar, aT =5 laaft sra arrara 
ffraa aft afii ^?Rta aft fi”) 

Source: Field Diary (Interview), 2004. 


Box - 6.18 

Housing: A Case of an Enlisted Non-Beneficiary 


District - Kanpur Nagar Respondent - Rashika Begum 

Block - Bilhaur Age - 36 (Female) 

Village - Makanpur Caste - Muslim (Minority) 

Rashika Begum, also known as Benu, is satisfied with the funds sanctioned and 
selection procedure under I.A.Y. However, she was disappointed with the biased attitude of 
the Gram Pradhan and Panchayat Secretary in distributing the benefits of the scheme. Even 
though her family lives in misery without having a livable dwelling unit, the names of the 
members in her family do not figure in B.P.L. list, while those who benefited from the scheme 
were economically better than their family, she alleged. Presently Rashika Begum lives in the 
kuchcha portion of the house of her paternal aunt. 

(As reported to the study team ’’riucit ^ ■mfRcr frr-wRTRf Rfw ^ 'ot % 

fpRR ■SflRTH RT3RT STRIRR ^ Tf STIRTR '03 RRR RfeRT RR 3T^ HlictI fl RR^ 

tVdT R SJpbRI RRR R rIrr ^ ^ ^ fl rIriRR RRR ^ 

#Rft Rf Rft t, fR ^.Rt.RFT. Rt t, RR^ Rt SHRIR fR RTR R 

Rf , RRt. Rft 3Rf«f^ ftsrfcf 3R5^ tl -en: ^ rt RRFTt RR RTR RRH. % ^ ^ TTRT fl RR^ 

cTRRT t fr srrfer R IRTR RTR fRTRT RRT fl "cldRH f RtTTRR RRR 3TRft RjRR RT Rf RT^ 

tfTRT f TRT-RTTT RTTRI fl ) 

Source : Field Diary, 2004. 
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Box ~ 6.19 

Scheduled Caste Landless Non-Beneficiary : An Example 


District - Kanpur Naqar Respondent - Chotelaf 

Block - Bilhaur Age - 30 (Male) 

Village - Pura Caste - Harijan (SC) 

Chotelal is a landless labourer who works as an agricultural labour. He has a family of 
eight members. His name is not there in the BPL list because he belongs to the opposition 
group of the present Gram Pradhan, Chhotelal alleged. The Gram Pradhan distribute funds 
under the scheme giving priority to his people and neglecting the interests of poor and 
homeless people. Chhotelal informed that there were ten scheduled caste families, poor and 
homeless, who did not figure in the list of beneficiaries prepared by the Panchayat. 

m w cTirf wffr ^ t, ^ wjwi i ^ 

*qir 3^^ ^ f, 3 Jm il ^ 

% 373HR cT^ "RT ^ wm wrh ^ ^ ^ ti 

^ 3Tf^mT ^ t^cnm mcNf ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^RRcIT ^ ^ 1^ Wl W ^ .375^ Tff^ -R qf ^ ^ ^ 

cTR^tr 8 "h 10 RTfr^rnt srr^nFf^fR rtr ^ 

f^ mrr ti 

Source : Field Diary (Interview), 2004. 


Box - 6.20 

Housing for an Eligible Beneficiary : An Example of Indifference 


District - Hathras Respondent - Leelawati 

Block - Sahpau Age - 45 (Female) 

Village - Madhabhoj Husband’s name- Mahesh Chandra 

The beneficiary, without having even a kuchcha house, was selected under the lAY 
2000-01. The beneficiary did not receive any instalment even after four years of selection. 
Other beneficiaries selected during the same time had received their due instalments. The 
Pradhan expressed his unawareness about the incident. The eligible beneficiary is reported to 
have no conflict with the panchayat members. Still then she has been waiting to derive the 
housing benefits. 

(As reported to the study team alarcrTr w/o wr ^ ^ 

^ ^ 2000-01 ^ -fcfffiiT 137TI ^-^371 "W, 

mFJ efl^TT^ff ^ HT 2004 37Ffr! ’FTT^TT^ '% 'Rm W{ 

■eh: ^ ti ^ ■g^ ^ nt w -Rim ^ ^ ^ ^ arpm 

^ ^ ^ tf^ ^ t, fR ^ 37F5T ^ ^ Wl”) 

Source: Field Diary (Interview), 2004. 
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Box - 6.21 

Rural Housing ; Exclusion of an Eligible Candidate 


District - Muzaffarnagar Respondent - Ompan Singh 

Block - Morana Age - 50 (Male) 

Village - Chaurawala Caste - Harijan (SC) 


According to the respondent, the benefits of the scheme run by the government for 
the welfare of the poor is cornered by the autocrat and the politician. He informed that poor 
people are yet to be benefited by the scheme. He himself is living in a down-and-out state 
along with his family, which is not able to get the benefit of scheme due to the apathy of the 
Pradhan. He further apprised that Pradhan allots the houses to only those who have 
supported and voted for him in the elections and since he opposed him in the elections, he 
did not get benefit under the scheme despite being an eligible candidate, 

(As reported to the study team "afiwi ^ ^ ^ 37mmfR 

4 'rfR a-TT? tl ^ WI TOPT ^ t^sft ^ w ^ 

cfjTTVT srmw ^ ti atmicT f=rR fpsiftr 

tl oivEsrr Tw Tft tl SHtr ?r5^ t, '"ttw ^ fata ^ ti arift 

3Tr^ att 1*157 WJT, ^ BSfflshl n 7^ cTTB aTBPH ftcBT ^ tl tr 

"nfftt ^ ferj; 3T^ =hi4sbH BcTTcft t, M<)4i ^ tr ptt’-t tltn t cii-ikns ^ btf 

cfm HTB ssrt ti”) 

Source: Field Diary (Interview), 2004. 


Box - 6.22 

Rural Housing : Exclusion of the Eligible Non-SC/ST Household 


District - Muzaffarnagar Respondent - Mahendra 

Block - Morana Age - 36 (Male) 

Village - Firozpur Caste - Pal (OBC) 


The respondent is an eligible candidate, yet he is not able to get the benefit because 
he does not belong to SC/ST; his is a backward caste. He categorized that the SC/ST 
population gets benefits, which they do not need actually. In this way, the welfare schemes of 
the government target the rich SC/ST candidates rather than actual needy poor. 

(As reported to the study team ^ ^ ^ ^ 3 ?r cbf aqraro 

f*Br W, ^ BFHT tl t ‘TTNi ttt m mI Srlql-HtH t, 

FfBB HFt tl #t 1 F?T'7rrtit'n^’1l3fR'sr^lFt ■sirt ti ■rKNt ftht 

"ETfcTt t, Fft^ BHTCf 37Tfh: BIFrft tl FF ^ Ftt FT FBT % bM 

^ FT FTB oJif^ ^ Fit tl ”) 

Source: Field Diary (Interview), 2004. 
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Box - 6.23 

Rural Housing : Exclusion by Holding APL Card 


District - Muzaffarnagar Respondent - Navranti Devi W/o Ramesn 

Block - Morana Age - 30 (Female) 

Village - Chaurawala Caste - Banzara (SC) 


The respondent is owner of the APL ration card though her living status represents j 
those of BPL. Her vows are endless. She lives in a wretched state on the streets with her 
three children. Her husband works as a labourer, and squanders all his income in drinking. As 
she is not able to give commission to Pradhan, she did not receive the benefit of the lAY 
scheme. It is becoming increasing difficult for her to support her family even though she is 
also working as daily wage labor; she Is not able to get the benefit of BPL card, as she owns 
APL card. She is in dire need of lAY benefit and BPL card. 

(As reported to the study team ’’^F^nu wfir ^ 30 effRcfr Wnfr 

^ ^ STTHFR ^ ^ WTTcf ^ ^ m 3TW | 

f^dld ■ 5 '^TR M^l^d MM % ■fe’ ’ TiFT oFF m'<^1iTi 

^ ■’T^, *3^ WT ^ Wrni FFT tcfr (F^TFft M 

■ 5 ^ ^ ^ ^ 35 Y f^ ^ WJ^ ^TFT F ^ ^ t, 

fHddl t cIT ^ f^ ^TPT Tt^ ftddi cfT Hlch< ’TOT 

did spccFT Mlcdd Ld Rd 0, FmFcft <dT ^fTTcTT %, <I^ld ^'ft APL ftfHF 

frr^ iHHdT ti i{ wi wi ^ fft ^ f 

F 3Tr^HT ftcT ’TOTTl FSirFfT ^dT ^ eld'd "dft <lcT Midi ^fL«hcd ^ Idl "o ! 

'mi i{ mR #r ^ ^ dF[ ^'cf<>qci"$l< ^T\ mi tl f^RlR R TTRT 3Wra I 

TTR BPL Rft aTTRTRRnn fl”) j 

Source: Field Diary (Interview), 2004. 
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Chapter Seven 


Conclusions And Recommendations 


Rural Housing-led fulfillmenl of basic needs may show the roadmap for giving urne 
and space to the asset-less income-poor households to use labour-power in other productive 
areas. The provision of housing as a free gift will enhance the real income of the income-poor 
households by saving the money and labour that would otherwise have been spent on 
housing. Provision of low-cost environment-friendly housing for this section of society will 
maintain their security and identity, and will enable them to have improved human living 

(1) Some Facts on Housing and Living Condition 

Literacy: 

> The rate of literacy of the sample beneficiary households is 56.0 per cent. The literacy 
rate of the non-beneficiary households is 50.0 per cent. 

Land: 

> The land distribution is highly skewed for both the beneficiary and the non-beneficiary 
households, 47.0 per cent of the beneficiary households are landless. 49.4 per cent of 
the non-beneficiary households are landless. 

Labour and Income: 

> Most of the beneficiary and non-beneficiary households having small plot of land, earn 
their living mainly from non-agricultural sector, which shows the inadequacy of the 
agriculture sector to provide living for most of the working population from both the 
beneficiary and the non-beneficiary households. 

> 81.0 per cent of the beneficiary households earn annual income below Rs. 30,000.00, 
which is for 91.0 per cent of the non-beneficiary households. Per capita income per 
annum for the beneficiary and the non-beneficiary households are Rs. 3,966.00 and Rs. 

3.160.00 respectively. Average annual household income are Rs. 2Z,644.00 and Rs. 

16.457.00 for the beneficiary and the non-beneficiary households respectively. 

Public Distribution System: 

> Public Distribution System failed to offer benefits to the sample beneficiary and non- 
beneficiary households. 

Food and Clothing: 

> Basic needs by food and clothing have remained not-fulfilled in case of the bottommost 

sections of both the beneficiary and the non-beneficiary households. 
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Migration; 

> Because of unemployment, low wage, and job search, forced migration remains a fact. 

> However, most of the households, beneficiary and non-beneficiary, remain locally 
confined. 

Housing by Estimation and Its Components: 

> 64.4 per cent of the non-beneficiary households have size of land below 200 sq.guj per 
household while 14.0 per cent of the beneficiary households have size of la.nd below 200 
sq.guj per household for construction of houses. 

> 91.0 per cent of the beneficiary households have completed the construction of house 
under schemes and reside in the dwellings units. 

> 88.0 per cent of the non-beneficiary households reside in kaccha houses, while 93.5 per 
cent of the beneficiary households reside in.pakka houses. Only 6.7 per cent of the 
houses constructed under lAY have pakka floor. 

> 80.0 per cent of the beneficiary households have constructed toilets and 67.0 per cent 
are reportedly using it. This facility was found totally absent for the non-beneficiary 
households. 

> Only 12.5 per cent of the beneficiary households were provided smokeless stove under 
housing schemes, of which only 32.0 per cent were found using this facility. 

> The parametric limit (20 sq.mt.) set for the total area under a housing unit was violated in 
construction. 64.0 per cent of the beneficiary households under lAY and 80.0 per cent of 
the beneficiary households under PMGAY had houses constructed below the prescribed 
area norm. 

> 88.0 per cent of the beneficiary households were found satisfied with the house 
constructed under the schemes. Most of the unsatisfied households pointed at 
inadequate aid received. 

> The linkages of the lAY with other social development schemes were found negligible. 

> In 53.0 per cent of the villages, elected women members were not actively playing their 
role as Gram Pradhan, and insteachher husband/brother/son were acting on her behalf. 

Cost: 

> On average, the required budget for construction of a dwelling unit was Rs. 26,726.00 for 
the non-beneficiaries. The average cost of construction of residential unit under JAY and 
PMGAY respectively come to be Rs. 27,627.00 and Rs. 23,609.00 in case of full 
construction. 
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Commission: 

> In order to take the benefit of the scheme, 51.0 per cent of the beneficiaries had to pay 
commission in some form or the other. Of this. 85.0 per cent paid between Rp 1.000 00 
and Rs. 5,000.00 as commission per sanctioned residential unit. 

Credit: 

> The sampled villages had a high percentage of households who took loan. 89.0 per cent 
of the beneficiary households had average loan per household of Rs. 9956.00 and 90.3 
per cent of the non-beneficiary households had an average loan of Rs. 14,613.00. 

(II) Problems in Implementation of Rural Housing Schemes 

• Low target fixed for allocation of houses (per Gram Panchayat) 

• Autocracy of Gram Pradhan and selection of households as beneficiaries by 
favouratism/nepotism 

• Role of speed-money/bribe for selection as a beneficiary 

• Delay in sanction and release of money for construction of house 

• Problems in selection procedure followed by Panchayats, with problems in 
preparation of BPL list, exclusion of poor non-SC households, inclusion of non-poor 
by ‘connections’ and also by political (MPs/MLAs) pressures. 

> Often low quality-high price construction materials are supplied by the Gram Pradhan to 
the beneficiaries in addition to the fact that this mechanism binds the beneficiaries to the 
Pradhan. 

> Running of dual schemes, namely, full construction and upgradation, creates functional 
problems in selection in the same locality where cases of housing-related vulnerability is 
prominent. 

> Perparation of the list, BPL and APL, by Panchayat and State Supply Department show 
different enlistment and hence creates problems in providing benefits to genuine 
beneficiaries. 

>_ The perception of failure of the two components, namely, toilet and smokeless stove, 
however, differ as reported by the users and the Government functionaries. 

> In most of the constructed (pakka) houses under schemes, floor remains ‘Kaccha’, that 
shows tradition. None of the beneficiaries and non-beneficiaries suggested in favour of 
pakka floor. 

> ‘Construction of residential house under Schemes’ explains loans taken by most (85.5 per 
cent) of the beneficiary households, which is not the cause for the non-beneficiary 
households. 
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>• So far Rural Housing Schemes are delinked from employment generation schemes, like 
SGRY etc. Nor does rural housing so far has led to significant generation of wage- 
employment. 

We d^d not find any causa! link between provision for housing unde^ schemes fend non- 

schemes) and non-migration. What we found is independent of provision for housing, 
most of the settled population (in villages) remain ‘locally confined’, with limited 
movement/mobility for economic (wage-earning) purposes. Thus, unless housing is 
provided on a larger scale for the settled population, migration-related hypothesis remains 
non-testable. 

> For most of the districts, governance (by response, participation, recording, 
documentation) was found to be very poor so far as implementation of housing schemes 
is concerned. 

Toilet: 

> Toilet as a binding component of rural housing scheme shows a major failure so far as its 
use is concerned. 

> Non-use (and non-construction) of toilet in residential houses is not only because of 
tradition-cum-habit, but also because the households do not like attached toilets in a 
small residential plot of land. 

> Money sanctioned separately for construction of toilets is too small to construct toilet 
(private) of reasonable size with soak pit etc. 

Stove: 

> Smokeless stove is a failure, because of tradition-cum-culture of the users. Failure of 
smokeless stove is also because of input-mix (or fuel), which is primitive-traditional. 
Smokeless stove came as a supply-side package component alongwith housing, which 
most of the receivers rejected operationally. 

> Non-use of smokeless stove is because 

(a) Use of available traditional stove-cum-cooking method is more acceptable by being 
easier and hence user-friendly. 

(b) Wrong location of the stove installed. 

(c) Small size and low physical capacity relative to the requirements of the households. 

(d) The fuels (input-mix) In use over the past years are in keeping with on-going model of 
stove. 

(Ill) General Suggestions 
Housing in General: 

Aid has to be enhanced for covering cost of construction of specified size. [Average 
construction cost was reported to be Rs. 27,627.00 and upgradation cost Rs. 18,840.00 
under lAY; the same under PMGAY was Rs. 23,609.00 for full construction and Rs. 
14,624.00 for upgradation]. 
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^ Housing should be made one major component of employment-generating programmes 
in rural UP., even if SGRY and housing programmes are implemented separately. 

^ Provision of rural housing as a base for development of infrastructure so far is negligible. 
Hence, long-term planning and programmes for execution are needed to ensure housing- 
based infrastructure in rural U.P. For this, a comprehensive model is needed that has to 
accommodate the follow/ing basket for rural U.P.; 

• [Private house, public (w/omen) toilet, private (women) bathroom, public (multiple) 
sources of drinking water, (at least) semi-pakka (public) link roads in villages covering 
all houses to link main (motorable) road, public (usable) water for public use 
(irrigation, cultivation etc.), concrete drainage and sewerage for disposal of foul water, 
identified location for disposal of solid domestic wastes]. 

• The above basket is to be set in terms of priority, without removing any of the 
minimum required tasks. 

Housing should continue to be provided after identification of village settled population as 
probable beneficiaries by poverty, and not by caste. 

The list of BPL has to be prepared by Panchayat through open meetings of Gram Sabha, 
the list declared in the following open meetings, and displayed in all public places in the 
areas under the concerned Panchayat. 

The BPL list as prepared, thus, will remain valid for the next five years within which no 
‘family-breakup related seeking inclusion in list of beneficiaries' will be allowed. 

^ In presence of ‘free-gift housing’ as under lAY, schemes like CCS is likely to fail. Hence, 
once areas under a particular Panchayat is covered under lAY for a specified period 
based on estimated poverty of households, it should not go to implement any loan-based 
housing schemes like CCS. 

Non-SC/ST households should also be included, if the poverty estimation by 
income/assets/landholding is found to be more vulnerable relative to the SC/ST 
households in a particular Panchayat area. 

Absence of the particular candidate for enlistment at the time of selection of probable 
beneficiaries cannoh be a reason for his/her exclusion. It will be Panchayat’s- binding 
responsibility to prepare the exhaustive list of all village settled population, and hence, 
the BPL list prepared by Panchayat has to be inclusive. 

^ Anybody reporting ‘pressure from above’ (by MPs/MLAs) in selection of beneficiaries has 
to be taken seriously, and action taken to eradicate such pressures by the state. 

Added aid may lead to added money siphoned off by the peoples’ representatives (like 
Gram Pradhan) and often in collusion with public officials. Hence, a five-member 
vigilance committee with one member from concerned Bank, one from State 
Government, concerned Gram Pradhan, one representative from opposition of Gram 
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Panchayat and one nominated representative from identified BPL list has to be formed. 
This committee will be a high-powered one to identify and show the problems linked with 
sanction and release of aid, and stop siphoning off. This type of committee may be also 
formed at block and district level. 

In addition to Panchayats, NGOs of proven credibility in the locality may be involved for 
public awareness about toilet, bathroom, water use, sanitation etc. 

If the current BPL survey report remains questionable, there has to be external observers 
in Gram Sabha meetings for open discussion-led identification of the poorer of the poor 
and hence enlistment as beneficiaries. This is needed in view of pending correction of 
existing BPL list, by inclusion of income-poor and exclusion of income-non-poor. 

The construction materials for housing in regions like Bundelkhand has to be different 
from that in East U.P. Hence, training-cum-knowledge {engineering-architectural- 
planning) institutes have to be identified or set up in each district of U.P. for 
dissemination of information on materials-cum-cost of housing., where housing schemes 
have been decided to be implemented. The ‘link catalysts’ for this has to be the 
Panchayat secretary and BDO/ADO. 

The income-poor (BPL) beneficiary households own (small size) land, but instead of 
being mainly cultivators, ‘non-agricultural labour’ has remained their main occupation. 
The reason is that these BPL households cannot afford to invest in inputs for cultivation. 
Hence, while providing aid for housing, decision has to be taken to provide minimum 
institutional credit to these beneficiaries so that they can buy/lease-in inputs to stop being 
footloose labour, and use small plot of land productively. To be precise, aid for housing 
has to be linked with ‘credit-linked cultivation’ for his stability. 

Ignorance-cum-illiteracy is a major factor for helplessness of the beneficiaries to the 
extent that the money (aid) sanctioned under Housing Schemes is siphoned off. 
‘Functional literacy’ may be ensured by the local government (financial) institutions by 
display and explanation of Pass Books in Banks, Rs. of denominations, counting etc. 
This may build ‘capacity’ of the beneficiaries. 

There is no trade-off between provision for housing and other basic needs. In fact, 
housing provides the platform (space) for realization of other means for life-support. So 
far, ownership over movable durable assets is insignificant for the BPL beneficiary 
households. Housing may show the scope for the beneficiary households to have 
productive and consumer assets. 

There has to be competent agency/institute to suggest the types of materials, with cost 
implications, that the beneficiary households may adopt while constructing houses. 

Unless requested, the beneficiaries should be given aid in cash in two equal installments, 
the second installment released to construct roof, doors, and windows, while the first 
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installment should be checked in terms of utilization on initial construction of walls, base, 
floor etc. 

The compulsion of the beneficiary to visit money releasing institution (bank) frequently 
has to stop. The institution has to go to the beneficiary in the concerned locality, and 
inform (written) about the payment of their installment in presence of the Panchayat 
Secretary. 

^ Housing-related scope for wage-employment remains limited by the use of family labour. 
In absence of alternative employment opportunities, this use of family labour supports 
construction of houses in an optional direction. Informal labour may be converted into 
formal labour only when the scope for wage-employment increases elsewhere. It needs 
linking housing beneficiaries with other employment-generation schemes. 

The fixation of target for districts must be done by the state and fixation for revenue 
villages should be done through the concerned block office for each year. 

The State Government may form an 'Information Committee’ at block level so that the 
beneficiary and the non-beneficiary households could get information regarding current 
status of the housing programmes, sanction of projects, payment of installments, use of 
materials for construction of house, cost of construction, explore other needs for 
improving the living condition. 

The Vigilance Committee at block/district level should submit its recorded annual 
progress report to the district/state authority so that remedial measures may be taken for 
better implementation of the programme. In addition to this, a strict monitoring system 
should be developed for each block and district in the state. 

The responsibility of the programme must be identified at each level (GP, block, district 
and state). 

After the identification of BPL households, a Master Card may be issued to all identified 
households, in which full details of the family (name, caste, occupation, land size, 
income, BPL number, received government benefits etc.) should be mentioned. Along 
with this, it is necessary to create a Master Register for each Gram Panchayat to cover 
all revenue villages under its jurisdictions. This Master Register has to record all 
necessary information like BPL/APL households, open meeting of Gram Panchayat, 
vigilance reports, infrastructure facilities, visit report of higher level Government officials, 
provided benefits under different development programmes etc. It should help the 
planning and development of the Gram Panchayat. 

Stove: 

Smokeless stove can not be imposed from supply side, under existing circumstances 
when the fuel used remains traditional like leaves, cowdung cake, wood, straw etc. 
Female opinion has to be respected and accepted here. 
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Toilet: 

^ Under existing socio-culturai circumstances in UP., construction of toilet in each 
individual house can not be imposed against the will of the members of the households. 
Construction of attached toilet against will may lead to its non-use (abandonment) or use 
for other purposes (store room etc.). In this context, opinion of female members of the 
household should be taken as the acceptable opinion. 

^ In case many of the dwelling units do not have attached toilet, general ‘Mass women 
toilet’ has to be constructed in each revenue village, which has to be taken care of by a 
committee formed by users. This toilet has to be constructed in one extreme corner of the 
village, followed by open space with no habitation. This may be initiated on an 
experimental basis by selection of one Block in a selected District. 

Bathroom: 

Housing provision has to encompass provision for bathroom for the female members of 
the households. 

Environment: 

The guidance from local credible (engineering-architectural) institutes is needed to 
provide guidelines for constructing climate/environment friendly residential houses. 

Credit: 

In view of already existing ‘outstanding loan’ of the households that is to be repaid, the 
households may be unwilling to take additional credit for cultivation of the land that they 
own. This may be taken care of by providing agricultural credit at zero per cent rate of 
Interest. This has to go in parallel with write off of outstanding loan on a case-by-case 
basis. The lenders charging exhorbitant rate of interest may be identified by the 
Panchayat and asked to show how much money did they get back from the borrowers. 
The financial institution (local) and Panchayat should work together to note what 
minimum repayment (of principal and interest) is needed to declare the households debt- 
free. 

Basic Needs: 

^ Households in rural U.P. has as members not only human beings, but also domestic 
animals. Housing has to have provision for sheds for domestic animals. Hence, the 
enhanced aid has to cover at least one shed per household beneficiary to accommodate 
domestic animals. 

An integrated development programme (linkages of schemes) is needed for improvement 
of the living condition of the rural poor people. The safe drinking water, basic 
education/literacy, wage/employment, housing, self-employment, pension schemes, 
sanitation and awareness generation programmes may be integrated under one scheme 
and implemented in an integrated manner. 
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(IV) Specific Suggestions 

Criteria for Selection of Beneficiaries under Housing Schemes 

a) Shelterlessness 

b) Landlessness 

c) Income-Poverty 

d) SC/ST in BPL 

e) Extreme cases like only women households, households dependent on physically 
challenged adult members, displaced households by war, partition, ethnic conflict, 
physical infrastructure-induced etc. 

Modus Operand! for Execution of Housing Programmes 

a) Selection of households has to be through BPL Survey-cum-open meetings of Gram 
Sabha 

b) Moratorium on number of households for at least five years, after being listed, so that 
there is no further break-up (by marital status, land division etc.) to claim more 
dwelling units. 

c) Formal BPL record has to be prepared by Panchayat and maintained in both 
Panchayat offices and BDO/DRDA offices. 

Execution of Schemes by Selection of Region-Specific Cases of Full Construction 

and Upgradation 

a) In case a particular area (village) is selected for allocation of houses, it has to exhaust 
first ‘full construction’ cases, rather than implementing twin cases, namely, full 
construction and upgradation simultaneously. 

b) Once in the selected area, full construction cases get exhausted via fulfillment of the 
needs of the beneficiaries, upgradation cases may be launched. 

^ Components of Housing to be Provided 

a) Based on household size (5 to 6 members), one big room of (20’x10’x10’), with at 

least two windows and two doors; 

b) Floor may be allowed to remain kaccha for cultural reasons; 

c) Roof has to be compulsorily pakka; 

d) There has to be attached bath room (at least for female use); 

e) There has to be community (female)toilet per 50 households preferably maintained by 
Panchayat. 

f) Toilet for private use in individual’s houses should not be imposed by force; 

g) Smokeless stove can not be imposed by force; 

h) Indigenous/traditional sources of water (ponds, wells) are to be revived for public use; 
The maintenance has to be done by Panchayats. 

^ Catalysts/Agents for Execution/Monitoring etc, 

• For Execution 

i) Panchayat, and 

ii) BDO/DRDA/Rurai Housing Board 
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• For Monitoring and Evaluation 

External Authority/Agency like credible institutions, NGOs, VOs etc. 

Suggestions for ‘Inclusive’ Rural Housing 

a) Time-money-absence-connection’, by different weightage, explain ncn-inclusion of 
households. Often income-cum-asset poor households are alleged not to be in the 
BPL list, either prepared by Panchayat or by State Supply Department. The strategy 
has to be ‘inclusive’ and not exclusive. Towards this end, a comprehensive (income- 
cum-asset based) list of households per revenue village has to be prepared by the 
Panchayat through open meetings of Gram Sabha. The list is to be rechecked by 
higher public authority. The listing is not difficult in view of the fact that most of the 
households in rural U.P. remain locally (village) confined (settled) without much 
mobility. Once the list is prepared, it needs execution on a priority basis by selecting 
households from the bottommost, that is, by accepted economic criteria (income- 
asset) in ascending order. The list has to remain operational for a medium period, 
say, five years, within which no selected household will have the right to additional 
‘aid’ by breaking family, or by having new family by marital status. The comprehensive 
list is not exhaustive in the sense that it must have a flexibility to include mainly 
marginalized households that emerge not by division of existing ones. 

b) To check new marginalization, there is no alternative to implementing employment 
generation schemes and other complementary measures. 

c) To neutralize income-poverty, housing has to be supported by measures to raise real 
income, like provision for ‘free education for rural children upto 10*^ standard’, ‘free 
medical facilities in PHCs’, ‘subsidized food through PDS’ etc. Housing, so far, has 
failed to ensure these life-support measures for rural poor. 

d) There can not be any strict ratio of beneficiaries as SC and non-SC. It depends on 
number and percentage of SC BPL households in village total households, and as per 
cent of all BPL households in the village. Only when BPL SC households in a 
selected village exceed 50.0 per cent of total BPL households in the village, the SC 
BPL households should have entitlement to 50.0 per cent of all listed beneficiary 
households. The precise basis of being selected as beneficiary, thus, is BPL first, and 
then SC. 

e) Housing often raises dependency, and hence, reinforces vulnerability of the rural 
poor. It may be checked by linking provision for housing with employment-cum- 
development programmes. 

f) The post of Gram Pradhan has to be a paid post with imposition of vigilance on 
him/her on the issue of corruption. 

g) Housing ‘under construction’ for a long period (or abandoned) has to be enquired into 
by Panchayat/Block, and based on case-to-case examination, has to be solved. 

h) We suggest a separate ‘Rural Housing Board’ for U.P., with one board for each 
district to work under the State Board where the housing scheme is implemented. 
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This ‘State Rural Housing Board’ has to have at least five members, \Afith at least one 
member from the Planning Commission, GOI. 

i) The ‘State Rural Housing Board’, thus, set up will have to work in collaboration with 
State Planning Board, State Supply Department, and other Public Institutions that the 
Government of U.P. may feel needed for proper implementation of the housing 
schemes. 

(V) Model for Rural Housing: Suggestions 

a) There has to be no imposition of any specific model/structure for housing to be owned 
and used by the households other than imposing binding condition by size (area of 
building) and cost, 

b) The model/structure (rectangular, hut-type, cottage-type etc.) is to be planned by the 
beneficiary herself/himself unless she/he asks for any model from the concerned 
authority (Panchayat, BDO, Housing Board etc.). 

c) The decision to use materials has to be left to the beneficiary, it may be bamboo, 
wood, concrete slabs, boulders, bricks, depending on her/his information/judgment on 
the usability-cum-durability of the residential house. In this context, the local credible 
government and non-government institutions have to be approachable for the 
beneficiary households towards housing design, cost, and other relevant information 
free of cost. 

d) The Panchayat/BDO/DRDA/Rural Housing Board should display in each revenue 
village one ‘model house’ for each of the beneficiary households, who can learn by 
observation the design, materials used etc. while going to construct their own 
residential building. The ‘model house’ may be used as a ‘community centre’ in the 
village that may cater to the needs like ‘community library’, ‘health club’ etc. 

e) *The construction period has to be for a maximum period of three months, preferably 
during April-June, as decided by the concerned beneficiary household with guidance 
from competent local credible authority/institution, followed by monsoon (July- 
September), so that the feedback is received after six months of completion on the 
durability of the constructed house. 

f) There has to be no use of contractors for construction and supervision. XBuidance, 
while the house is under construction, if required by the beneficiary household, has to 
come from the Panchayat/local credible organization etc. 

We show below (I) standard design of residential house for consideration for each 
beneficiary household, with estimated cost, and (II) Model Construction (for display and 
learning) in each Gram Panchayat: 
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(i) Standard Design of Residential House for Consideration for each 
Beneficiary Household 

House Size Length AB ( =20’ ), Height AC ( =10’ ), Breadth AE ( =10’ ), 

[ =AB X AC X AE cubic feet] 

Components of House (Minimum Requirements per household of size five) 

• Front Door (South face) = 6’ x 3’ ( = Height x Breadth); 

• Back Door (Not shown): One of same size 

(Each standard house must have two doors for safety from fire, animals etc.) 

• Front Window (South face) = 4’ x 5’ ( = Height x Breadth) 

• Back Window (North face) = Not shown (But parallel to shown one) = 4’ x 5’ 

(Two windows remain a choice for well ventilation) 

• Varandah (South-East), size depending on available land space, having scope for 
plantations. 

• Kitchen shown in North-East, as a partitioned space, depending on household to use 
materials for partition (movable). It has a Chimney for exhaustion of smoke. 

• A separate Bathroom (specially for women) shown in North-East. 

• Drain shown North-South, just outside kitchen and Bathroom. 

• Animal Shed in North-West, separated from main house for human living; the Shed is 
connected through Varandah. 

Required space (Two-Dimensional) 

House (=200 sq.ft. ) + Varandah (=20 x 5 =100 sq.ft. ) + Animal Shed (=10x10 =100 sq.ft.) 



In the projected (estimated) cost of construction for a single residential unit per 
household, material cost comes to be 72.97 per cent and labour cost 21. 21 per cent. The rest 
5.82 per cent is transport-cost, windows and door. Use of bricks cover 54.80 per cent of total 
material cost. The other materials are cement (12.94 per cent), sand (6.38 per cent), iron rod. 
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iron bar etc. (17.92 per cent), stone/Brick work for base (under soil) (7.96 per cent). Seif 
labour, if used, is not estimated (Table-7.1). 


Table -7.1 

Estimated Cost of Construction 
(Single Residential Unit per Household) 


Sections 

Inputs 

Materials and Labour 

Approximate Quantity 

Total Cost 
(in Rs.) 

Cost (%) 

A 

Materials 

Bricks (required number 9831} 

Rs.1400/ thousandx9831 

13762.00 

54.80 

Cement (only for plaster and roof) 

25xRs. 130.00 

3250.00 

12.94 

Sand 

2 trolieyx 800.00 

1600.00 

6.38 

Boulder for Base* (stone/brick) 

2 trolieyx 1000.00 

2000.00 

7.96 

Iron Rods/Iron Syria for roof*** 

45 feet’s X 100 

4500.00 

17.92 

Soil 

Locally available 

- 

- 

Water 

Locally available 

- 

- 

Sub-Total 

25112.00 

72.97 

(100.00) 

B 

Labour 

Mason (Rajgir)** 

(lx 

20dayxRs . 1 25.00/day) 

2500.00 

34.25 

Labourers 

(4x 20daydxRs. 

60.00/day) 

4800.00 

65.75 

Sub-Total 

7300.00 

21.21 

(100.00) 

C 

. Transportation, Windows/doors etc. others I Contingencies- 

2000.00 

5.82 


1 Grand Total (A+B+C) 

34412.00 

100.00 


Note: * Under the soil, ** Main workers, *** the beneficiary can reduce this cost if he uses cemented molded 
sleepers (Caters) upto Rs. 3,000.00 per house. 


(ii) Model Construction (For Display and Learning) in Each Gram Panchayat 



C.C. = Community Centre (Education Related) 

Y.C. = Youth Club (Health Related) 

The whole construction will have two partsi C.C. and Y.C., with one front door for 
each, and two windows (parallel), one in East and the other in West. 
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. The constructed house has to be a model for learning by being cost-effective, high 
quality (by standard of materials and durability), with no roof leakage, having 
adequate ventilation, entry of sunlight, termite-free walls etc. over years. 

. The ratios of materials are to be documented and displayed in this Model House; 
Ratios of materials for construction of walls, of roof, of floor etc. are to be displayed 
separately. 

• The Doors and Windows by components and costs are to be shov/n separately, 
Hence, the cost calculations are to be shown separately. 

. All these have to be done by Panchayats or by any Agency on behalf of Rural 

Housing Board. 
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Table - 1 

Distribution of Households by Ownership Status of the Census Houses Occupied by 
them and Number of Dwelling Rooms: U.P. and India 


No. Of 
Rooms 

Area 


Uttar F 

’radesh 


India I 

Owned 

Rented 

Other 

Total 

Owned 

Rented 

Other 

Total 

No 

Exclusive 

SC 

183780 

(2.9) 

3715 

(2.4) 

3646 

(5.2) 

191141 

(3.0) 

1298992 

(4.0) 

85710 

(3.7) 

64802 

(5.9) 

1449504 

(4.1) 

ST 

10288 

(3.7) 

822 

(2.8) 

595 

(7.2) 

11705 

(3.7) 

655881 

(4.0) 

39402 

(3.6) 

38461 

(6.4) 

733744 

(4.0) 

Rural 

496821 

(2.5) 

5851 

(3.0) 

7458 

(5.5) 

510130 

(2.5) 

4322678 

(3.3) 

210849 

(4.3) 

190941 

(6.7) 

4724468 

(3.4) 

Total 

561874 

(2.3) 

18387 

(1.8) 

13490 

(4.3) 

593751 

(2.3) 

5055727 

(3.0) 

632229 

(3.1) 

284460 

(5.3) 

5972416 

(3.1) 

One 

SC 

2328520 

(37.3) 

81645 

(52.4) 

38059 

(54.7) 

2448224 

(37.8) 

15127555 

(46.8) 

1278979 

(55.2) 

633618 

(57.5) 

17040152 

(47.7) 

ST 

89711 

(32.3) 

13723 

(47.0) 

4222 

(51.3) 

107656 

(34.2) 

7832556 

(47.4) 

520125 

(47.7) 

313745 

(52.6) 

8666426 

(47.6) 

Rural 

5899813 

(29.1) 

77827 

(40.4) 

57924 

(42.6) 

6035564 

(29.3) 

51229497 

(39.3) 

2363469 

(48.1) 

1410357 

(49.2) 

55003323 

(39.8) 

Total 

7012751 

(28.7) 

471370 

(45.2) 

141841 

(44.8) 

7625962 

(29.6) 

61717479 

(37.1) 

9551336 

(47.2) 

2587302 

(48.1) 

73856117 

(38.5) 

Two 

SC 

2068010 

(33.1) 

50646 

(32.5) 

16811 

(24.2) 

2135467 

(33.0) 

9798800 

(30.3) 

655932 

(28.3) 

257957 

(23.4) 

10712689 

(30.0) 

ST 

89577 

(32.2) 

9974 

(34.2) 

2037 

(24.7) 

101588 

(32.2) 

4993285 

(30.2) 

352605 

(32.3) 

157762 

(26.4) 

5503652 

(30.2) 

Rural 

6307458 

(31.1) 

68331 

(35.5) 

36519 

(26.9) 

6412308 

(31.1) 

39468263 

(30.2) 

1520431 

(30.9) 

725172 

(25.3) 

41713866 

(30.2) 

Total 

7582799 

(31.1) 

364581 

(35.0) 

91557 

(28.9) 

8038937 

(31.2) 

49964005 

(30.0) 

6177223 

(30.6) 

1430086 

(26.6) 

57571314 

(30.0) 

Three 

SC 

904202 

(14.5) 

11903 

(7.6) 

6711 

(9.7) 

922816 

(14.3) 

3438104 

(10.6) 

207443 

(8.9) 

99927 

(9.0) 

3745474 

(10.5) 

ST 

43516 

(15.7) 

2726 

(9.4) 

781 

(9.6) 

47023 

(14.9) 

1779619 

(10.8) 

124587 

(11-4) 

61503 

(10.3) 

1965709 

(10.8) 

Rural 

3401783 

(16.8) 

22550 

(11.7) 

19006 

(14.0) 

3443339 

(16.7) 

17468736 

(13.4) 

553141 

(11.3) 

343091 

(12.0) 

18364968 

(13.2) 

Total 

4162228 

(17.1) 

114855 

(11.0) 

40712 

(12.9) 

4317795 

(16.8) 

24240874 

(14.6) 

2605831 

(12.9) 

695194 

(12.9) 

27541899 

(14.3) 

Four 

SC 

415672 

(6.7) 

3884 

(2.5) 

2190 

(3.1) 

431746 

(6.5) 

1555408 

(4.8) 

55402 

(2.4) 

27280 

(2.5) 

1638090 

(4.6) 

ST 

22322 

(8.0) 

952 

(3.3) 

325 

(3.9) 

23599 

(7.5) 

715541 

(4.3) 

33674 

(3.2) 

15607 

(2.6) 

764822 

(4.2) 

Rural 

1946361 

(9.6) 

9797 

(5.1) 

6897 

(5.1) 

1963055 

(9.5) 

9415035 

(7.2) 

169925 

(3.5) 

120147 

(4.2) 

9705107 

(7.0) 

Total 

2412920 

(9.9) 

40617 

(3.9) 

14529 

(4.6) 

2468066 

(9.6) 

13308526 

(8.0) 

819273 

(4.0) 

234158 

(4.4) 

14361957 

(7.5) 

Five 

SC 

160631 

(2.6) 

1163 

(0.7) 

728 

(1.0) 

162522 

(2.5) 

533347 

(1.6) 

13727 

(0.6) 

6697 

(0.6) 

520471 

(1.3) 

ST 

9086 

(3.3) 

263 

(0.9) 

80 

(1.0) 

9429 

(3.0) 

240869 

(1.4) 

8392 

(0.8) 

4290 

(0.7) 

253551 

(1.4) 

Rural 

935592 

(4.6) 

3195 

(1.7) 

3043 

(2.2) 

941830 

(4.6) 

3732423 

(2.9) 

44632 

(0.9) 

34634 

(1.2) 

3811689 

(2.8) 

Total 

1127210 

(4.6) 

11603 

(1.1) 

5167 

(1.6) 

1143980 

(4.4) 

5281138 

(3.2) 

217280 

(1.1) 

67269 

(1.3) 

5565687 

(2-9) 

Six & 

Above 

SC 

184824 

(2.9) 

2817 

(1.8) 

1473 

(2.1) 

189114 

(2.9) 

611072 

(1-9) 

21210 

(0.9) 

11681 

(1.1) 

643963 

(1.8) 

ST 

13355 

(4.8) 

688 

(2.4) 

191 

(2.3) 

14234 

(4.5) 

309550 

(1.9) 

11437 

(1.0) 

5847 

(1.0) 

326834 

(1.8) 

Rural 

1273678 

(6.3) 

5090 

(2.6) 

5080 

(3.7) 

1283848 

(6.3) 

4854290 

(3.7) 

50611 

(1.0) 

43237 

(1.4) 

4948138 

(3.6) 

Total 

1542012 

(6.3) 

21027 

(2.0) 

9071 

(2.9) 

1572110 

(6.1) 

6785317 

(4.1) 

227238 

(1.1) 

81990 

(1.4) 

7094545 

(3.7) 


SC 

6245639 

(100.0) 

155773 

(100.0) 

69618 

(100.0) 

6471030 

(100.0) 

32329978 

(100.0) 

2318403 

(100.0) 

1101962 

(100.0) 

35750343 

(100.0) 


ST 

277855 

(100.0) 

29148 

(100.0) 

8231 

(100.0) 

315234 

(100.0) 

16527301 

(100.0) 

1090222 

(100.0) 

597215 

(100.0) 

18214738 

(100.0) 

Total 

Rural 

20261506 

(100.0) 

192641 

(100.0) 

135927 

(100.0) 

20590074 

(100.0) 

130490922 

(100.0) 

4913058 

(100.0) 

2867579 

(100.0) 

138271559 

(100.0) 


Total 

24401794 

(100.0) 

1042440 

(100.0) 

316367 

(100.0) 

25760601 

(100.0) 

166353066 

(100.0) 

20230410 

(100.0) 

5380459 

(100.0) 

191963935 

(100.0) 


Source: Census of India, 2001 Series I, and Page 219 
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Table - 2 

Distribution of Households by Sources of Drinking Water and Its Location: U.P. & India 


Sources 

Area 


Uttar 

Pradesh 


1 India 

Within 

premises 

Near 

premises 

Away 

Total 

Within 

premises 

mm 


mm 

Tap 

SC 

657470 

(34.8) 

387382 

(1°-5) 

80361 

(8:9) 

1125213 

(17.4) 

4580724 
. (47.5) 

5641899 

(29.5) 

1278043 

(18.3) 

6574145 

(236) 

ST 

78540 

,,152:8] 

25109 

(19.0) 

5414 

115:,8J . 

109063 

(34.5) 

1449627 

(52.4) 

1762985 

(17.1) 

437298 

(8.5) 

3649910 

(20.0) 

Rural 

2038717 

(26.0) 

1061046 

(10.1) 

186152 

(8.0) 

3285915 
(16.0) 

13289645 

C33.4) 

16908647 

(23.6) 

3385463 

(12.5) 

33583755 

(24.3) 

Total 

4526572 

(38.2) 

1335925 

(118) 

243015 

(9.4) 

6105512 

(23.7) 

39966085 

(53.4) 

24998605 

(29.4) 

5484137 

(17.1) 

70448827 

(367) 

Hand- 

pump 

SC 

1159567 

(61.5) 

2638611 

(71.8) 

559963 

(61.7) 

4358141 

(67.3) 

3741005 

(38.8) 

9174711 

(48.0) 

2672237 

(38.2) 

13815349 

(49,4) 

ST 

65697 

(44.3) 

86895 

(65.6) 

19237 

(56.0) 

171829 

(54.5) 

503058 
. (18.2) 

4546227 

(44.1) 

1474936 

(28.7) 

6524221 

(35,8) 

Rural 

5512796 
(7P.2) 

7318534 

(20.3) 

1384741 

(59.8) 

1.4216071 

(69.0) 

16899373 

(42.6) 

33442465 

(46.7) 

9395036 

(34.8) 

59736874 

(43.2) 

Total 

6909 193 
(58.4) 

7874257 

(69.6) 

1552224 

(59.8) 

16335674 

(63.4) 

21332741 

(28.5) 

36605076 

(43.0) 

10518502 

(32.8) 

68456319 

(35.7) 

Tube-wel! 

SC 

8640 

(0.5) 

14471 

(0.4) 

7846 

(0.9) 

30957 

(0.5) 

306079 
_(3.2) 

988060 

(5.2) 

616678 

(8.8) 

1553733 

(5.6) 

ST 

1676 

(1.1) 

1286 

(1.0) 

612 

(T8) 

3574 

(1.1) 

115093 

(4.2) 

609675 

(5.9) 

345145 

(8.7) 

1069913 

(5.9) 

Rural 

26136 

(0.2) 

47012 

(0.5) 

21446 

(0.9) 

94594 

(0.5) 

1583518 

(4.0) 

4065129 

(5.7) 

2281841 

(8.4) 

7930488 

(5.7) 

Total 

92553 

(0.8) 

58361 
(0.5) 

28064 

. (T1) 

178978 

(0.7) 

3138814 
_ J4.2). . 

4794142 

(5.6) 

2743638 

(8.6) 

10676594 

(5.6) 

Well 

SC 

58364 

(3.1) 

614814 

(16.7) 

232099 

(25.5) 

905277 

(14.0) 

958889 

(10.0) 

2832501 

(14.8) 

1755016 

(25.1) 

5033477 

(18.0) 

ST 

2418 

(1.6) 

17796 

(13.5) 

7761 

(22.6) 

27975 

(8.9) 

671663 

(24.2) 

2706608 

(26.3) 

1792981 

(34.9) 

5171252 

(28.3) 

Rural 

272515 

(3.5) 

1935440 

(18.6) 

667289 

(28.8) 

2875244 

(14.0) 

7618694 

(19.2) 

14555796 

(20.3) 

8558329 

(31.7) 

30732819 

(22.3) 

Total 

292254 

(2.5) 

1986608 

(17.5) 

696521 

(26.8) 

2975383 

(11.6) 

9961068 

(13.3) 

15650450 

(18.4) 

9261585 

(28.9) 

34873103 

(18.2) 

Tank/ 

Pond/ 

Lake 

SC 

657 

(0.03) 

1113 

(0.03) 

1128 

(0.1) 

2998 

(0.05) 

30171 

(0.3) 

150451 

(0.8) 

154049 

(2.3) 

304968 

(1.1) 

ST 

104 

(0.1) 

61 

(0.05) 

71 

(0.2) 

236 

(0.1) 

18317 

(0.6) 

101736 

(1.0) 

129837 

(2.5) 

249890 

(1.4) 

Rural 

1643 

(0.02) 

2747 

(0.03) 

2120 

(0.1) 

6510 
^ (0.03) 

233258 

_(0.-61 

798155 

(1.1) 

738083 

(2.7) 

1769496 

(1.3) 

Total 

5683 

(0.04) 

3577 

(0.03) 

2535 

(0.1) 

11795 

(0.05) 

268380 

(0.4) 

860293 

(1.0) 

807998 

(2.5) 

1936671 

(1.0) 

River/ 

Canal 

SC 

- 

2518 

(0.1) 

5449 

(0.6) 

7969 
(0,1) _ 

- 

115173 

(0.6) 

166099 

(2.4). 

260807 

(0.9) 

ST 


127 

(0.1) 

102 

(0.3) 

229 

(0.1) 

- 

224443 

(2.2) 

352393 
. 16.9) _ 

576836 

(3.2) 

Rural 

- 

6558 

(0.1) 

12495 

(0.5) 

19053 

(0.1) 


778200 

(1.1) 

1062668 

(3.9) 

1840868 

(^.3) 

Total 

- 

7196 

(0.1) 

13235 

(0.5) 

20431 

(0.1) 

- 

829904 

.(10) ___ __ 

1113959 

(3.5) 

1943863 

(1.0) 

Spring 

SC 

- 

7009 

(0.2) 

3065 

(0.3) 

10074 

(0.2) 

- 

63762 

(0.3) 

79903 

(1.1) 

124845 

(0.4) 

ST 

- 

476 

(0.4) 

78 

(0.3) 

554 

(0.2) 

- 

268104 

(2.6) 

436607 

(8.5) 

70471 1 
(3.9) 

Rural 

" 

22741 

(0.2) 

5292 

(0.3) 

28033 
(0.1) _ __ 

- 

539449 

(0.8) 

743649 

(2.8) 

1283098 

(0.9) 

Total 

- 

26547 

(0.2) 

5825 

(0.2) 

32372 

(0.1) 

' 

614404 

(0.7) 

801593 
(2.5) 

1415997 

(0.6) 

Any other 

SC 

1693 

(0.1) 

10920 

(0.3) 

17790 
(2.0) . 

30403 

(0.5) 

19459 

(0.2) 

160286 

(0.8); 

265148 

(3.8) 

274463 

(1.0) 

ST 

201 

(0.1) 

522 

(0.4) 

1051 

(3.0) 

1774 
(0.6) . 

10069 
(0'^) 

85616 

(0.8) 

172320 

(3.3) 

268005 

(1.5) 

Rural 

4289 

(0.1) 

23592 

(0.2) 

36773 

(1.6) 

64654 

(0.3) 

74259 
(0.2) 

472891 

(0.7) 

847011 

(3.2) 

1394161 

■ „..l!,.OJ 


Total 

12197 

(0.1) 

34980 

(0.3) 

53279 

(2.1) 

100456 
(0.4) _ 

136181 

(0.2) 

759396 

(°-9) 

1316984 

(4.1) 

2212561 

(1.3) 


SC 

1886491 

(100.0) 

3676838 

(100.0) 

907701 

(100.0) 

6471030 

(100.0) 

9636327 

(100.0) 

19126843 

(100.0) 

6987173 

(100.0) 

27941787 

(100.0) 


ST 

148636 

(100.0) 

132272 

(100.0) 

34326 

(100.0) 

315234 

(100.0) 

2767827 

(100.0) 

10305394 

(100.0) 

5141517 

(100.0) 

18214738 

(100.0) 

Total 

Rural 

7856096 

(100.0) 

10417670 

(100.0) 

2316308 

(100.0) 

20590074 

(100.0) 

39698747 

(100.0) 

71560732 

(100.0) 

27012080 

(100.0) 

138271559 ; 
(100.0) 


Total 

11838452 

(100,0) 

11327451 

(100.0) 

2594698 

(100.0) 

25760601 

(100.0) 

74803269 

(100.0) 

85112270 

(100,0) 

32048396 

(100.0) 

191963935 

(100.0) 


Note: Within Premises = inside the home, Near Premises = within 500 meters, Away = above 500 meters 

Source: Census of India, 2001 Series I, and Page 295. 
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Table - 3 

Distribution of Sampled Beneficiary and Non-Beneficiary Households on the Basis of 

Region, District, Block and Village 


Regions 

Districts 

Name of 

Name of Villages 

1 Beneficiary 

1 Non-Beneficiary 

Blocks 

1 Sampled 

1 Total 

1 Sampled 

1 Total 





No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 




Dhaypura 

15 

44.1 

34 

100.0 

10 

33.3 

30 

100.0 



Mauranipur* 

Harpura 

- 

- 

21 

100.0 

02 

9.5 

21 

100.0 


Jhansi* 


Basariya 

15 

40.5 

37 

100.0 

08 

21.6 

37 

100-0 


Chirgaon** 

Siya 

15 

65.2 

23 

100.0 

10 

43.5 

23 

100.0 



Bamanuwa 

15 

62.5 

24 

100.0 

10 

45.5 

22 

100.0 

Bundelkhand 


‘Total 

60 

43.2 

139 

100.0 

40 

30.1 

133 

100.0 



Charkhari* 

Imiliyadong 

15 

40.5 

37 

100.0 

10 

15.4 

65 

100.0 



Bamhauri Beldaran 

15 

100.0 

15 

100.0 

10 

21.3 

47 

100-0 


Mahoba** 

Pan\A/ari** 

Teiya 

15 

78.9 

19 

100.0 

10 

9.6 

104 

100.0 



Bahadurpur Kalan 

15 

100.0 

15 

100.0 

10 

16.7 

60 

100.0 



Total 

60 

69.8 

86 

100.0 

40 

14.5 

276 

100.0 



Pipraich* 

Basdila Rausar 

15 

55.6 

27 

100.0 

10 

41.7 

24 

100.0 



Mahuawa Khurd 

15 

45.5 

33 

100.0 

10 

71.4 

14 

100.0 


Gorakhpur** 


Badshahpur 

09 

60.0 

15 

100.0 

06 

20.0 

30 

100.0 


Kampiarganj** 

Kunjalgarh 

06 

75.0 

08 

100.0 

04 

40.0 

10 

100.0 




Lakshmipur 

15 

29.4 

51 

100.0 

10 

16.9 

59 

100.0 



Total 

60 

44.8 

134 

100.0 

40 

29.2 

137 

100.0 

Eastern 



Ajagara 

15 

20.8 

72 

100.0 

03 

7.5 

40 

100.0 



Cholapur* 

Chaubepur Khurd 

- 

- 

15 

100.0 

07 

41.2 

17 

100.0 




Kaithi 

15 

36.6 

41 

100.0 

10 

14.3 

70 

100.0 


Varanasi* 


Harsos 

15 

34.1 

44 

100.0 

06 

66.7 

09 

100.0 



Araji Lines** 

Ayodhyapur 

05 

55.6 

09 

100.0 

04 

50.0 

08 

100.0 




Benipur 

10 

100.0 

10 

100.0 

10 

41.7 

24 

100.0 



Total 

60 

31.4 

191 

100.0 

40 

23.8 

168 

100.0 



Sidhauli* 

Manwa 

• 15 

45.5 

33 

100.0 

10 

40.0 

25 

100.0 



Tikauli 

15 

34.1 

44 

100.0 

10 

16.7 

60 

100.0 


Sitapur** 


Majhgawan Khurd 

15 

45.5 

33 

100.0 

10 

16.7 

60 

100.0 


Biswan** 

Chandan 

Mahmoodpur 

15 

28.8 

52 

100.0 

10 

3.9 

256 

100.0 


Central 


Total 1 

60 

37.0 

162 

100.0 

40 

10.0 

401 

100.0 



Bhitargaon** 

Bihoopur 

15 

8.4 

179 

100.0 

10 

14.7 

68 

100.0 



Sihoopur 

15 

12.3 

122 

100.0 

10 

9.3 

107 

100.0 


Kanpur Nagar* 


Makanpur 

15 

11.6 

129 

100.0 

10 

20.0 

50 

100.0 



tjiinaur 

Pura 

15 

28.8 

52 

100.0 

10 

8.5 

117 

100.0 



Total 1 

60 

12.4 

482 

100.0 

40 

11.7 

342 

100.0 



Sikandararau** 

Ganthari Shahpur 

15 

40.5 

37 

iMWll 

mm 


Kai 

IQSqII 



Ikbalpur 

15 

28.8 

52 

tlii6iii 


gliPl 


IMiItll 


Hathras** 

Sahpau* 

Dhanauli 

15 

31.3 

48 

naiia 

mm 


mm 

100.0 



Madhabhoj 

15 

19.2 

39 

100.0 1 


41.7 1 


100.0 



Total 1 

60 

27.9 

176 

illMlii 


K^l 

Hll 


Western 


Morna** 

Chaurawala 

15 

42.9 

35 

naata 


KHBII 

Kll 

IftYtlll 



Firojpur 

15 

38.5 

39 

EOSEI 

■B 


wKm 

ttiMd 


Muzaffarnagar* 

Charthawal* 

Mathura 

15 

57.7 

26 

ngiBi 

mm 

EDI 

■Ql 

IfitMd 



Nangla Rai 

15 

48.4 

31 

nS!iKil 

wm 


13 

nsiilii 



Total 1 

60 

45.8 

131 

BRtlil 

mm 

■atucii 

75 

100.01 

Grand Total 1 

Mm 

I^EII 


EEESl 

MtfcM 

BaaBii 

■feflill 



Note: District developed on the basis of per capita income and block develop on the basis of percentage of 

electrified villages and availability of road per lakh population. 


* Developed. 

** Under Developed. 
Source: Field Survey 
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TabIe-4 

Classification of BPL, APL and Houseless in Sampled Villages 




I BPL 

1 APL 

1 Houseless* 

1 Total 


Other 

Total 

SC/ST 

Other 

Total 

SC/ST 

Other 

Total 

SC/ST 

Other 

Total 

Jhansi 

Dhaypura 

120 

112 

232 

59 

109 

168 

20 

10 

30 

179 

221 

400 

Harpura 

11 

10 

21 

40 

119 

159 

08 

05 

13 

51 

129 

180 

Basariya 

13 

01 

14 

45 

291 

336 

06 

02 

08 

58 

292 

350 

Siya 

65 

115 

180 

112 

120 

232 

07 

16 

23 

177 

235 

412 

Bamanuwa 

80 

335 

415 

38 

179 

217 

12 

11 

23 

118 

514 

632 

Total 

289 

573 

862 

294 

818 

1112 

53 

44 

97 

583 

1391 

1974 

Mahoba 

Imiliyadong 

43 

41 

84 

07 

200 

207 

35 

30 

65 

50 

241 

291 

Bamhauri 

Beldaran 

51 

32 

83 

17 

145 

162 

08 

15 

23 

68 

177 

245 

Teiya 

104 

20 

124 

69 

98 

167 

92 

12 

104 

173 

218 

391 

Bahadurpur 

Kalan 

54 

18 

72 

12 

184 

196 

50 

10 

60 

66 

202 

268 

Total 

252 

111 

363 

105 

627 

732 

185 

67 

252 

357 

738 

1095 

Gorakhpur 

Basdila Rausar 

31 

27 

58 

134 

417 

551 

07 

17 

24 

165 

444 

609 

Mahuawa Khurd 

57 


100 

112 

419 

531 

05 

09 

14 

169 

462 

631 

Badshahpur 

10 

12 

22 

60 

251 

311 

20 

15 

35 

70 

263 

333 

Kunjalgarh 

08 

07 

15 

50 

88 

138 

06 

10 

16 

58 

95 

153 

Lakshmipur 

15 

13 

28 

115 

173 

288 

17 

42 

59 

130 

186 

316 

Total 

121 

102 

223 

471 

1348 

1819 

55 

93 

148 

592 

1450 

2042 

Varanasi 

Ajagara 

104 

21 

125 

06 

553 

559 

16 

- 

16 

110 

574 

684 

Chaubepur 

Khurd 

87 

16 

103 

03 

31 

34 

05 

- 

05 

90 

47 

137 

Kaithi 

95 

57 

152 

28 

390 

418 

04 

- 

04 

CO 

CM 

447 

570 

Harsos 

19 

170 

189 

04 

280 

284 

- 

- 

- 

23 

450 

473 

Ayodhyapur 

61 

22 

83 

- 

104 

104 

- 

- 

- 

61 

126 

187 

Benipur 

52 

161 

213 

12 

308 

320 

- 

- 

- 

64 

469 

533 

Total 

418 

447 

865 

53 

1666 

1719 

25 

- 

25 

471 

2113 

2584 

Sitapur 

Manwa 

16 

56 

72 

76 

199 

275 

- 

- 

- 

92 

255 

347 

Tikauli 

43 

58 

101 

79 

192 

271 

30 

30 

60 

122 

250 

372 

Majhgav^an 

Khurd 

37 

60 

97 

38 

41 

79 

- 

” 

- 

75 

101 

176 

Chandan 

Mahmoodpur 

33 

39 

72 

171 

209 

380 

- 

- 

- 

204 

248 

452 

Total 

129 

213 

342 

364 

641 

1005 

30 

30 

60 

493 

854 

1347 

Kanpur 

Nagar 

Bihoopur 

116 

221 

337 

62 

116 

178 

- 

- 

- 

178 

337 

515 

Sihupur 

73 

81 

154 

91 

143 

234 

05 

03 

08 

164 

224 

388 

Makanpur 

72 

178 

250 

15 

1136 

1151 

- 

50 

50 

87 

1314 

1401 

Pura 

189 

204 

393 

18 

617 

635 

57 

60 

117 

207 

821 

1028 

Total 

450 

684 

1134 

186 

2012 

2198 

62 

113 

175 

636 

2696 

3332 


Ganthari 

Shahpur 

■ 




256 

mm 

im 




mug 

m 


Ikbalpur 


■ES 



BESI 


mm 

B 


tsm 

238 1 

354 

Hathras 

Dhanauli 

30 

48 

78 

44 

mm 



08 1 

111 

■Q 

■Eai 

390 


Madhabhoj 

31 

30 

61 

63 

346 1 

409 1 


mm 

Kl 

Bl 

WEM 



Total 

217 

365 

582 

159 


HBII 

Maa 



it^ 

1335 

1711 


Chaurawala 

30 

25 

55 

226 




BEE 

EEB 

■gaa 

812 

1068 


Firojpur 

21 

22 

43 

57 


IBS 

■BEI 


■Ea 

mm 

181 

259 

Muzaffar- 

Mathura 

31 

105 

136 

77 

■ESI 

■EIQ 


■BEi 

■B3 

■rna 



nagar 

Nang la Rai 

39 

53 

92 

79 


■EEI 

mm 


mm 

■MSI 

■Qsa 

■^1 


Total 

121 

205 

326 

439 



n 

mm 


n^i 

M5g| 


[Grand Total | 

1997 

2700 

4697 

2071 

9708 1 

117791 

4611 

4241 

885 1 

4068 ( 

124081 

164761 


Note: The data is based on BPL Survey 1997-98. 


* Houseless, Cottage and Kachha houses enclosed under this category. 
Source: Selected block offices of Sampled Districts. 
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Table - 5 

A Comparison of Benefited and BPL Households and Further Needs Estimated by 

Panchayats in Sampled Villages 


Districts 

Villages 

Number of Benefited Households 


ther Needs 

Up 

to 199 

8-99 

1999 

-00 to: 

2003-04 

1 Total 

1 Total BPL* 

rur 

SC/ST 

Other 

Total 

SC/ST 

Other 

Total 

SC/ST 

Other 

Total 

SC/ST 

Other 

Total 

SC/ST 

Other 

Total 

Jhansi 

Dhaypura 

07 

- 

07 

21 

13 

34 

28 

13 

41 

120 

112 

232 

19 

11 

30 

Harpura 

09 

11 

20 

08 

13 

21 

17 

24 

41 

11 

10 

21 

08 

13 

21 

Basariya 

- 

- 

- 

30 

07 

37 

30 

07 

37 

11 

03 

14 

30 

07 

37 

Siya 

02 

01 

03 

15 

08 

23 

17 

09 

26 

65 

115 

180 

07 

16 

23 

Bamanuwa 

27 


27 

17 

07 

24 

44 

07 

51 

127 

286 

413 

12 

10 

22 

Total 

45 

12 

57 

91 

48 

139 

136 

60 

196 

334 

526 

860 

76 

57 

133 

Mahoba 

Imiliyadong 

- 

- 

- 

25 

12 

37 

25 

12 

37 

43 

41 

84 

35 

30 

65 

Bamhauri 

Beldaran 

21 

03 

24 

08 

07 

15 

29 

10 

39 

51 

32 

83 

12 

35 

47 

Teiya 

44 

13 

57 

15 

04 

19 

59 

17 

76 

104 

20 

124 

92 

12 

104 

Bahadurpur 

Kalan 

11 

03 

14 

11 

04 

15 

22 

07 

29 

54 

18 

72 

50 

10 

60 

Total 

76 

19 

95 

59 

27 

86 

135 

46 

181 

252 

111 

363 

189 

87 

276 

Gorakhpur 

Basdila 

Rausar 

11 

01 

12 

18 

09 

27 

29 

10 

39 

31 

27 

58 

07 

17 

24 

Mahuawa 

Khurd 

17 

03 

20 

20 

13 

33 

37 

16 

53 

57 

43 

100 

05 

09 

14 

Badshahpur 

01 

01 

02 

08 

07 

15 

09 

08 

17 

10 

12 

22 

14 

16 

30 

Kunjalgarh 

08 

03 

11 

02 

06 

08 

10 

09 

19 

08 

07 

15 

05 

05 

10 

Lakshmipur 

27 

16 

43 

22 

29 

51 

49 

45 

94 

15 

13 

28 

17 

42 

59 

Total 

64 

24 

88 

70 

64 

134 

134 

88 

222 

121 

102 

223 

48 

89 

137 

Varanasi 

Ajagara 

02 

08 

10 

57 

15 

72 

59 

23 

82 

104 

21 

125 

21 

19 

40 

Chaubepur 

Khurd 

32 

10 

42 

10 

05 

15 

42 

15 

57 

87 

16 

103 

15 

02 

17 

Kaithi 

18 

04 

22 

29 

12 

41 

47 

16 

63 

95 

57 

152 

31 

39 

70 

Harsos 

27 

04 

31 

30 

14 

44 

57 

18 

75 

19 

170 

189 

06 

03 

09 

Ayodhyapur 

32 

05 

37 

09 

- 

09 

41 

05 

46 

61 

22 

83 

06 

02 

08 

Benipur 

35 

26 

61 

10 

- 

10 

45 

26 

71 

52 

161 

213 

16 

08 

24 

Total 

146 

57 

203 

145 

46 

191 

291 

103 

394 

418 

447 

865 

95 

73 

168 

Sitapur 


- 

- 

mmi 

HI 

■ESI 


24 



16 

56 

72 


HI 



mm 


Kl 

—aa 

HI 

44 i 

45 



H 


IH 

mm 

H 

H 


m 

■ 

■ 

■ 

mg 


31 

mg 

■ 

■ 

■ 


mmi 

■ 

|g 



im 


mg 

■ 


m 

■ 

mg 

33 

■ 


112 

mg 

■ 


B 

B 

B 

■IB 

H 



H 

■ES 

Hll 


BB9 

mitri 

mm 

■IBI 

Kanpur 

Nagar 

Bihoopur 

22 

06 

28 

72 

107 

179 

94] 

113| 

207 1 

116| 

■>11 

IH 

■■1 

H 

BBS 

Sihoopur 

23 

11 

34 

45 

77 

122 

HI 

wm 

■^l 

H 

H 

■igi 

mm 

■n 

HI 

Makanpur 

- 

04 

04 

37 

92 

129 

HI 

H 

■^l 

H 

■EB 

«aa 

BBS 

mm 

BB 

Pura 

83 

22 

105 

52 

- 

52 

Hll 

H 

157| 


■BEl 

B^ 

H 

Man 

117| 

Total 

128 

43 

171 

206 

276 

482 

Hll 

H 

KiSSi 



BBS 

■EE 

masm 

■ceig 


Ganthari 

Shahpur 

08 

04 

12 

24 

13 

37 

32 





mg 

mim 


mg 


Ikbalpur 

27 

12 

39 

34 

18 

52 

HI 


HI 

HI 

BE^^S 


BBS 

H 

H 

Hathras 

Dhanauli 

05 

- 

05 

28 

20 

48 

33 1 

H 

HI 

HI 

mm 

TSl 

05 

H 

■■ 


Madhabhoj 

18 

02 

20 

' 23 

16 

39 

H 

H 

591 



mm 

09 

15 

24 


Total 

58 

18 

76 

109 

67 

176 

■)■ 



HI 

BS 

IHI 

33 

61 

94 


Chaurawala 

23 

09 

32 

16 

19 

35 



H 

HI 

H 

HI 

12 

mm 

B^ 


Firojpur 

08 

- 

08 

28 

11 

39 

mm 

H 

H 


22 1 

__f3| 

04 

BES 

B^ 

Muzaitar- ■ 

Mathura 

20 

10 

30 

19 

07 

26 


H 

■Eg 

H 

HWld 

■fcia 

[Ha 

HI 

■■ 

nagar 

Nangla Rai 

49 

07 

56 

19 

12 

31 


■■1 

H 

Bl^ 



BBS 

■EE 

mm 


Total 

100 

26 

126 

82 

49 

131 

■3^ 

H 


BQI 

IH 


■■1 

H 

BI^E 

1 Grand Total 

644 


gggai 

HI 

ggai 

1501 




H 

BHiBi 


IH 

B^ 

■laiai 


Note: * The data is based on BPL Survey 1997-98. 
Source: Selected block offices of Sampled Districts. 
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Table - 6 

Target of Households and Achievement under Indra Awas Yojana in Selected Districts 


Regions 

Districts 

Caste 

1 Years-wise Achievement 1 

1 1999-2000 

1 2000-01 

1 2001-02 

1 2002-03 

1 2003-04 

I Total 


Ach. 

Target 

Ach. 

Target 

Ach. 

IISES 

iig'ai 

mEm 

li__i 



Bundelkhand 

Jhansi 

SC/ST 

761 

454 

741 

1012 

716 

802 

702 

728 

733 

735 

3653 

3731 

Other 

276 

218 

300 

344 

338 

370 

376 

350 

488 

490 

1778 

1772 

Total 

1037 

672 

1041 

1356 

1054 

1172 

1078 

1078 

1221 

1225 

5431 

5503 

Mahoba 

SC/ST 

294 

294 

249 

249 

236 

236 

355 

355 

257 

257 

1391 

1391 

Other 

143 

143 

126 

126 

141 

141 

115 

115 

180 

180 

705 

705 

Total 

437 

437 

375 

375 

377 

377 

470 

470 

437 

437 

2096 

2096 

Sub 

Total 

SC/ST 

1055 

748 

990 

1261 

952 

1038 

1057 

1083 

990 

992 

5044 

5122 

Other 

419 

361 

426 

470 

479 

511 

491 

465 

668 

670 

2483 

2477 

Total 

1474 

1109 

1416 

1731 

1431 

1549 

1548 

1548 

1658 

1662 

7527 

7599 

Eastern 

Gorakhp 

ur 

SC/ST 

2352 

2352 

2362 

2362 

2375 

2375 

3156 

3156 

3023 

2790 

13268 

13035 

Other 

1547 

1547 

1556 

1556 

1588 

1588 

1357 

1357 

1570 

1570 

7618 

7618 

Total 

3899 

3899 

3918 

3918 

3963 

3963 

4513 

4513 

4593 

4360 

20886 

20653 

Varanasi 

SC/ST 

712 

712 

715 

715 

736 

736 

754 

754 

838 

838 

3755 

3755 

Other 

774 

774 

476 

476 

470 

470 

480 

480 

559 

559 

2759 

2759 

Total 

1486 

1486 

1191 

1191 

1206 

1206 

1234 

1234 

1397 

1397 

6514 

6514 

Sub 

Total 

SC/ST 

3064 

3064 

3077 

3077 

3111 

3111 

3910 

3910 

3861 

3628 

17023 

16790 

Other 

2321 

2321 

2032 

2032 

2058 

2058 

1837 

1837 

2129 

2129 

10377 

10377 

Total 

5385 

5385 

5109 

5109 

5169 

5169 

5747 

5747 

5990 

5757 

27400 

27167 

Central 





Kgglj 


3323 

3578 








1226 

1313 

■Em 


1424 

1455 

1888 

1532 

2312 


8329 

7693 

Total 

4906 

5065 

4929 

4004 

4747 

5033 

5103 

5103 

5780 


25465 

24985 

Kanpur 

Nagar 

SC/ST 

1517 

1517 

1570 

1570 

1591 

1591 

1781 

1781 

1749 


8208 

8208 

Other 

958 

958 

916 

916 

924 

924 

793 

793 

1166 



WEm\ 





2486 

2515 

2515 

2584 

2584 

2915 

2915 

12965 

12965 

Sub 

Total 




MK«VAii 

■Emi 

4914 

5169 

4996 

5352 

5217 

5217 

25344 

25500 





■msi 

2348 

2379 

2681 

2325 

3478 

WSm 


■am 

Total 

7381 

7540 

7415 

6490 

7262 

7548 

7677 

7677 

8695 

8695 

38430 

37950 

Western 

Hathras 

SC/ST 

761 

761 

594 

594 

602 

602 

637 

637 

696 

696 

3290 

3290 

Other 

504 

504 

396 

396 

399 

399 



464 

508 

2150 

2194 

Total 

1265 

1265 


990 

1001 

1001 

1024] 

1024] 

1160 

1204 

5440 



SC/ST 

1100 

1039 

1106 

1128 

1122 

1674 




1649 

5770 

msEi 

Other 

734 

690 

737 

715 


749 

763 

688 

864 

515 

3846 

mma 

HggMI 

ICBcH 

WKB3Sk\ 


Mftgfcll 

1870 

2423 

1908 

1946 

2161 

2164 

9616 

10105 




■jUilil 



1724 

2276 

1782 

1895 

1993 

2345 

9060 

10038 


Mfcfc!;! 

1194 

1133] 

11111 

1147 

1148 

1150 

1075 

1328 





WaiEBI 

2994 




3424 

2932 

2970 

3321 



Km\ 

Grand Total 


EBBSn 

11177 

10881 

10787 

10553 

10701 

11594 

11745 

12240 

12061 

12182 

56471 

57450 


ICTiliBI 



5986 

5610 

6032 

6096 

6159 

5702 

7603 

7300 

31942 

30855 

Hli 


17339] 

17028] 

16773 

16163 

16733 

17690 

17904 

17942 

19664 

19482 

88413 

88305 


Note: The achievement of selected blocks and villages in iAY scheme is similar with target. 

Source: DRDA, from Seiected Districts. 
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Table - 7 

Target and Achievement of Prime-Minister Gramodya Gramin Awas Yojana in Selected 

Districts 


Regions 

Districts 

Caste 

Years-wise Achievement I 

2000-01 

1 2001-02 

1 2002-03 

1 2003-04 

1 Total 


IK53i 


Ach. 

Target 

Ach. 

Target 

Ach. 

mssm 

mmm\ 

Bundelkhand 

Jhansi 

SC/ST 

49 

49 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

340 

340 

Other 

33 

33 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

65 

228 

228 

Total 

82 

82 

162 

162 

162 

162 

162 

162 

568 

568 

Mahoba 

SC/ST 

33 

33 

29 

29 

65 

65 

29 

29 

156 

156 

Other 

11 

11 

14 

14 

21 

21 

35 

35 

81 

81 

Total 

44 

44 

43 

43 

86 

86 

64 

64 

237 

237 

Sub 

Total 

SC/ST 

82 

82 

126 

126 

126 

126 

126 

126 

496 

496 

Other 

44 

44 

79 

79 

79 

79 

79 

79 

309 

309 

Total 

126 

126 

205 

205 

205 

205 

205 

205 

805 

805 

Eastern 

Gorakhpur 

SC/ST 

402 

402 

292 

292 

256 

256 

64 

64 

1014 

1014 

Other 

255 

255 

188 

188 

182 

182 

99 

99 

724 

724 

Total 

657 

657 

480 

480 

438 

438 

163 

163 

1738 

1738 

Varanasi 

SC/ST 

181 

181 

60 

60 

177 

177 

119 

119 

537 

537 

Other 

92 

92 

39 

39 

114 

114 

79 

79 

324 

324 

Total 

273 

273 

99 

99 

291 

291 

198 

198 

861 

861 

Sub 

Total 

SC/ST 

583 

583 

352 

352 

433 

433 

183 

183 

1551 

1551 

Other 

347 

347 

227 

227 

296 

296 

178 

178 

1048 

1048 

Total 

930 

930 

579 

579 

729 

729 

361 

361 

2599 

2599 

Central 

Sitapur 

SC/ST 

722 

- 

516 

811 

526 

756 

461 

268 

2225 


Other 

310 

- 

271 

345 

248 

356 

308 

148 

1137 


Total 

1032 

- 

787 

1156 

774 

1112 

769 

416 

3362 

■aaai 

Kanpur 

Nagar 

SC/ST 

231 

231 

165 

165 

182 

182 

163 

163 

741 

■EED 

Other 

133 

133 

109 

109 

88 

88 

108 

108 

438 

133 

Total 

364 

364 

274 

274 

270 

270 

271 

271 

1179 

IKKfcfel 

Sub 

Total 

SC/ST 

953 

231 

681 

976 

708 

938 

624 

431 

2966 


Other 

443 

133 

380 

454 

336 

444 

416 

256 

1575 

1287 

Total 

1396 

364 

1061 

1430 

1044 

1382 

1040 

687 

4541 

3863 

Western 

Hathras 

SC/ST 

64 

64 

25 

25 

70 

70 

- 

- 

159 


Other 

41 

41 

16 

16 

61 

61 

- 


118 


Total 

105 

105 

41 

41 

131 

131 

- 

- 

277 


Muzaffar- 

nagar 

SC/ST 

94 

- 

77 

146 

76 

116 

- 

- 

247 


Other 

62 

- 

52 

63 

50 

47 

- 

01 

164 


Total 

156 

- 

129 

209 

126 

163 

- 

01 

411 

373 1 

Sub 

Total 

SC/ST 

158 

64 

102 

171 

146 

186 

- 

- 

406 


Other 

103 

41 

68 

79 

111 

108 

- 

01 

282 


Total 

261 

105 

170 

250 

257 

294 

- 

01 

688 

650 



SC/ST 

1776 

960 

1261 

1625 

1413 

1683 

933 

740 

5419 

5044 

Grand Total 

Other 

937 

565 

754 

839 

822 

927 

673 

514 

3214 

2873 

Total 

2713 

1525 

2015 

2464 

2235 

2610 

1606 

1254 

8633 

7917 


Note: The achievement of selected blocks and villages in PMGAY is similar with target. 

Source: DRDA, from Selected Districts. 









Table - 8 

Target and Achievement of Credit-Cum Subsidy for Rural Housing Programme in 

Selected Districts 


Regions 

Districts 

Caste 

1 Years-wise Achievement 1 

1 1999-2000 

1 2000-01 

1 2001-02 

1 Total 

Target 

Ach. 

Target 

Ach. 

Target 

Ach. 

Target 

Ach. 

Bundelkhand 

Jhansi 

SC/ST 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Other 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Mahoba 

SC/ST 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Other 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Sub 

Total 

SC/ST 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Other 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Eastern 

Gorakhpur 

SC/ST 

00 

00 

168 

06 

208 

208 

376 

214 

Other 

00 

00 

252 

47 

312 

312 

564 

359 

Total 

00 

00 

420 

53 

520 

520 

940 

573 

Varanasi 

SC/ST 

60 

00 

00 

15 

00 

21 

60 

36 

Other 

30 

00 

00 

15 

00 

13 

30 

28 

Total 

90 

00 

00 

30 

00 

34 

90 

64 

Sub 

Total 

SC/ST 

60 

00 

168 

21 

208 

229 

436 

250 

Other 

30 

00 

252 

62 

312 

325 

594 

387 

Total 

90 

00 

420 

83 

520 

554 

1030 

637 

Central 

Sitapur 

SC/ST 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Other 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Total 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Kanpur 

Nagar 

SC/ST 

132 

132 

120 

120 

58 

58 

310 

310 

Other 

88 

88 

80 

80 

39 

39 

207 

207 

Total 

220 

220 

200 

200 

97 

97 

517 

517 

Sub 

Total 

SG/ST 

132 

132 

120 

120 

58 

58 

310 

310 

Other 

88 

88 

80 

80 

39 

39 

207 

207 

Total 

220 

220 

200 

200 

97 

97 

517 

517 

Western 

Hathras 

SC/ST 

115 

18 

00 

00 

00 

00 

115 

18 

Other 

65 

69 

00 

00 

00 

00 

65 

69 

Total 

180 

87 

00 

00 

00 

00 

180 

87 

Muzaffar- 

nagar 

SC/ST 

00 

00 

186 

00 

205 

00 

391 

00 

Other 

00 

00 

124 

00 

136 

07 

260 

07 

Total 

00 

00 

310 

00 

341 

07 

651 

07 


SC/ST 

115 

18 

186 

00 

205 

00 

506 

18 

Sub 

Total 

Other 

65 

69 

124 

00 

136 

07 

325 

76 

Total 

180 

87 

310 

00 

341 

07 

831 

94 



SC/ST 

307 

150 

474 

141 

471 

287 

1252 

578 

Grand Total 

Other 

183 

157 

456 

142 

487 

371 

1126 

670 

Total 

490 

307 

930 

283 

958 

658 

2378 

1248 


Note: The Jhansi and Mahoba districts did not provided the data, so the Bundetkhand region is 


blanks. 

Source: DRDA, from Selected Districts. 
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Table -9 

Income, Work Participation, Income Contribution of Population from Sample 
Beneficiary Households (By Region and Gender) 



Note: WP=Work Participation in %, TP=Total Population, TAI=Total Annual Income, CAI=Contribution in Annual 

Income in %, PCAI=Per Capita Annual Income, PHHEM=Per Household Earning Member, FS=Famiiy 
Size. 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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Table -10 

Land by Constructed Area (under Scheme and Non-Scheme), Residential Area, 
Cropped Area and Total Land (Per Capita and Per Household By Region and Caste) 


HHs. 

by 

Castes 

Variables 

I Bundelkhand 

1 Eastern 

1 Centra! 

1 Western 

Total 

Per 

Capita 

Per 

HHs. 

Per 

Capita 

Per 

HHs. 

Per 

Capita 

Per 

HHs. 

Per 

Capita 

Per 

HHs. 

Per 

Capita 

Per 

HHs. 


Const. Area (Non-Scheme) (in sq.ft.) 

46.03 

250.17 

21.05 

123.02 

29.08 

165.32 

9.60 

53.03 



Const. Area (Scheme) (in sq.ft.) 

44.80 

243.45 

35.54 

207.65 

35.54 

202.10 

45.55 

251.65 



Total Constructed Area (in sq.ft.) 


IgHtfig 

IMiadbtil 

330.67 

64.62 

367.42 

55.15 

304.68 

WiKM 

IfcWifcB! 

Residential Area (in sq.guj) 

I 50.00 

I 271.67 





Maws 

200.08 


IKIKE 

Cropped Area (in acre) 



■EES 

0.13 

0.07 

0.42 

i■raRg 



0.51 

Total Land (in acre) 

0.25 

1.36 

0.02 

0.13 

0.09 

0.54 

1 0.07 

1^^ 


0.63 

OBC 

Const. Area (Non-Scheme) (in sq.ft.) 

40.98 

200.33 

15.90 

85.00 

29.00 

145.00 





Const. Area (Scheme) (in sq.ft.) 

41.85 

204.61 

33.01 

176.46 

39.67 

198.33 

33.67 

204.61 

18.46 


Total Constructed Area (in sq.ft.) 

82.82 

o 

CD 

48.91 

261.46 

68.67 

343.33 

39.85 

242.15 



Residential Area (in sq.guj) 

53.41 

261.12 

59.49 

318.03 

50.77 

253.87 

26.17 

159.01 

44.88 

245.08I 

Cropped Area (in acre) 

0.38 

1.88 

0.06 

0.30 

0.05 

0.23 

0.02 



I^D 

Total Land (in acre) 

0.38 

1.89 

0.07 

0.37 

0.18 

0.92 

0.04 

0.22 



Minority 

Const. Area (Non-Scheme) (in sq.ft.) 

- 

- 

9.44 

68.00 

12.08 

97.33 

4.43 

24.55 

9.76 

69.47I 

Const. Area (Scheme) (in sq.ft.) 

- 

- 


96.80 

28.61 

230.50 

34.02 

188.63 

27.72 


Total Constructed Area (in sq.ft.) 

- 

- 

HESlIl^i 

164.80 

40.69 

327.83 

38.45 

213.18 

37.48 


Residential Area (in sq.guj) 

- 

- 

36.27 

261.12 

42.02 

338.49 

20.69 

114.73 

35.79 

254.721 

Cropped Area (in acre) 

- 

- 

0.02 

0.13 

0.04 

0.32 

0.01 

0.04 

■iESj 


Total Land (in acre) 

- 

- 

0.09 

0.63 

0.04 

0.32 

0.01 

0.04 

■E3I 

HEB 

General 

Const. Area (Non-Scheme) (in sq.ft.) 

32.22 

193.33 

- 

- 

30.00 

102.86 

■■II 



KBIilil 

Const. Area (Scheme) (in sq.ft.) 

61.33 

368.00 

- 

imHi 





gftBibli 


Total Constructed Area (in sq.ft.) 

93.55 

561.33 

- 

- 

64.17 

220.00 

42.40 

1060.00 

63.931 

389.45 

Residential Area (in sq.guj) 

67.70 

406.18 

- 

- 

52.59 

180.30 

29.59 

739.84 


292.77 

Cropped Area (in acre) 

0.17 

1.00 

- 

- 

0.08 

0.28 


■besi 


0.54 

Total Land (in acre) 

0.39 

2.33 

- 

imifBi 



■raBH 



■EE! 

Total 

Const. Area (Non-Scheme) (in sq.ft.) 

44.96 

241.27 

19.42 

112.49 

25.61 

150.46 

8.37| 

40.521 

24.201 

HEraai 

Const. Area (Scheme) (in sq.ft.) 

44.86 

240.74 

33.89 

196.27 

34.25 

201.22 



icfggia 


Total Constructed Area (in sq.ft.) 

89.82 

482.01 

53.31 

308.76 

59.86 

351.68 

49.76 

280.94 

62.67 


Residential Area (in sq.guj) 

50.95 

273.45 

41.89 

242.62 

46.23 

271.64 

32.34 

187.86 

42.71 


Cropped Area (in acre) 

0.23 

1.23 

0.03 

■mi 

■EBI 

0.39 

0.04 

0.23 

0.09 

0.50 

Total Land (In acre) 

0.27 

1.46 


0.20| 

0.09| 

0.51 

0.06 

0.33 

0.11 

0.63 


Source: Field survey, 2004. 












































Table -11 

Region, Gender and Income-wise, Total Annual Income, Per Capita Annual Income, 
Work Participation, Income Contribution etc. of Population from Non-Beneficiary 

Households 



5.1 


Note: TEM=Total Earning Member, WP=Work Participation in %, TP=Total Population, TAI=Total Annual 

Income, CAI=Contribution in Annual Income in %, PCAI=Per Capita Annual Income, PHHEM=Per 
Household Earning Member, FS=Family Size. 

Source: Field survey, 2004. 
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Appendxx-B 


Corruption And Irregularity Under Rural Housing Schemes 


Beneficiary Households; 

• Following the list of households living BPL as prepared by Gram Panchayats, 2.3 percent 
of the beneficiary households reported annual income that shows their real location in 
the APL category. Following the list prepared by the State Supply Department, 26.5 per 
cent of the beneficiary households are really located in the APL category by estimated 
income (Chapter 4, Tables 4.32 & 4.33). 

• About 45.0 percent of the selected beneficiary households live with actual annual income 
above Rs. 20000.00. This section is supposed not to be included as beneficiaries 
(Chapter 4, Table 4.35). 

• About 14.0 percent of the selected beneficiary households have residential land area 
below 200 sq.guj, which is less than the prescribed covered area for residential unit 
under lAY (Chapter 4, Table 4.46). 

• About 6.0 per cent of the beneficiary households reported residential unit ‘under 
construction’ because of non-receipt of sanctioned aid (Chapter 4, Table 4). 

• 58.5 percent of the beneficiary households have been reportedly selected directly by the 
Gram Pradhan and 7.0 percent reported that the basis of selection was paying bribes 
(Chapter 4, Table 4). 

• The major reason listed for exclusion of more poor was reportedly inability to pay bribes. 
(Chapter 4, Table 4). 

• About 6.0 percent of the selected households already had pakka houses and 7.5 percent 
had semi-pakka houses in the sample (Chapter 4, Table ). 

• About 51 .0 per cent of the beneficiary households reported that they had to pay bribes in 
order to get benefits of the schemes, of which 84.5 percent reportedly paid in the range 
between Rs. 1000.00 and Rs. 5000.00. (Chapter 4, Table ). 

• The specific cases of Corruption and Irregularity, as reported by the beneficiary 
households, have been documented in detail in Chapter 6 of the Draft Report. 

Non-Beneficiary Households: 

• ’ About 87.0 percent of the non-beneficiary households are listed living BPL as prepared 

by Gram Panchayat. 85.0 percent of these eligible households have also applied for 
getting the housing benefits. 

• About 40.0 percent of the non-beneficiary households reported that the selection under 
housing programmes has been done dishonestly, of which 51 .0 percent reported the 
selection done through payment of bribes and 68.4 percent reported selection by being 
close to Gram Pradhan. 

• The specific cases of Corruption and Irregularity, as reported by the non-beneficiary 

households, have been documented in detail in Ch apter 6 of the Draft Report. 

Source'. Field Survey (Interviewed both beneficiary 3nd non-beneficiary households). 
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